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CHAPTEE  I 


THE  COUP  DE  GRACE. 


In  the  long  watches  of  the  winter  night,  when  one  has 
awoke  from  some  evil  dream,  and  lies  sleepless  and 
terrified  mth  the  solemn  pall  of  darkness  around  one — 
on  one  of  those  deadly,  still  dark  nights,  when  the 
window  only  shows  a  murky  patch  of  positive  gloom  in 
contrast  with  the  nothingness  of  the  walls,  when  the 
howling  of  a  tempest  round  chimney  and  roof  would  be 
welcomed  as  a  boisterous  companion — in  such  still  dead 
times  only,  lying  as  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb,  one 
realizes  that  some  day  we  shall  lie  in  that  bed  and  not 
think  at  all :  that  the  time  will  come  soon  when  we 
must  die. 

Our  preachers  remind  us  of  this  often  enough,  but  we 
cannot  realize  it  in  a  pew  in  broad  daylight.  You  must 
wake  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  do  that,  and  face  the 
thought  like  a  man,  that  it  will   come,  and   pome   to 
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ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  us,  not  in  a  maddening 
clatter  of  musquetry  as  the  day  is  won ;  or  in  carrying  a 
line  to  a  stranded  ship,  or  in  such  like  glorious  times, 
when  the  soul  is  in  mastery  over  the  body,  but  in  bed, 
by  slow  degTees.  It  is  in  darkness  and  silence  only 
that  we  realize  this  ;  and  then  let  us  hope  that  we 
humbly  remember  that  death  has  been  conquered  for 
us,  and  that  in  spite  of  our  unworthiness  we  may 
defy  him.  And  after  that  sometimes  will  come  the 
thought,  "  Ai'e  there  no  evils  worse  even  than  death  ? " 

I  have  made  these  few  remarks  (I  have  made  very 
few  in  this  story,  for  I  want  to  suggest  thought,  not  to 
supply  it  ready-made)  because  Charles  Eavenshoe  has 
said  to  me  in  his  wild  way,  that  he  did  not  fear  death, 
for  he  had  died  once  already. 

I  did  not  say  anything,  but  waited  for  him  to  go  on. 

"Tor  what,"  he  continued,  "do  you  make  out  death 
even  at  the  worst  ?  A  terror,  then  a  pang,  more  or  less 
severe ;  then  a  total  severance  of  all  ties  on  earth,  an 
entire  and  permanent  loss  of  everytliing  one  has  loved. 
After  that  remorse,  and  useless  regret,  and  the  horrible 
torture  of  missed  opportunities  without  number  tlu'ust 
continually  before  one.  The  monotonous  song  of  the 
fiends,  *  Too  late  !  too  late  ! '  I  have  suffered  all  these 
things  !  I  have  known  what  very  few  men  have  known 
and  lived — despair ;  but  perhaps  the  most  terrible 
agony  for  a  time  was  the  feeling  of  loss  of  identity — 
that  I  was  not  myself ;  that  my  whole  existence  from 
babyhood  had  been  a  lie.     This  at  times,  at  times  only, 
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mind  you,  Avashed  away  from  me  the  only  spar  to  which 
I  could  cKng — the  feeling  that  I  was  a  gentleman. 
When  the  deluge  came,  that  was  the  only  creed  I  had, 
and  I  was  left  alone  as  it  were  on  the  midnight  ocean, 
out  of  sight  of  land,  swimming  with  failing  strength." 

I  have  made  Charles  speak  for  himself  In  this 
I  know  that  I  am  right.  Now  we  must  go  on  with  him 
through  the  gathering  darkness  without  flinching ;  in 
terror,  perhaps,  but  not  in  despair  as  yet. 

It  never  for  one  moment  entered  into  his  head  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  what  Father  [Mackworth  had  set  up. 
If  he  had  had  doubts  even  to  the  last,  he  had  none  after 
Mackworth  had  looked  him  compassionately  in  the 
face,  and  said,  "  God  judge  between  us  if  this  paper  be 
not  true  I "  Though  he  distrusted  Mackworth,  he  felt 
that  no  man,  be  he  never  so  profound  an  actor,  could 
have  looked  so  and  spoken  so  if  he  were  not  telling 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  And  that  he  and 
Norah  were  mistaken  he  justly  felt  to  be  an  impos- 
sibility. 'No.  He  was  the  child  of  Petre  Eavenshoe's 
bastard  son  by  an  Irish  peasant  girl.  He  who  but  half 
an  hour  before  had  been  heir  to  the  proud  old  name,  to 
the  noble  old  house,  the  pride  of  the  west  country,  to 
hundreds  of  acres  of  rolling  woodland,  to  mile  beyond 
mile  of  sweeping  moorland,  to  twenty  thriving  farms, 
deep  in  happy  valleys,  or  perched  high  up  on  the  side 
of  lofty  downs,  was  now  just  this — a  peasant,  an 
impostor. 

The    tenantry,    the    fishermeu,    the    servants,   they 
b2 
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would  come  to  know  all  tliis.  Had  he  died  (ah !  how 
much  better  than  this),  they  would  have  mourned  for 
him,  but  what  would  they  say  or  think  now  ?  That  he, 
the  patron,  the  intercessor,  the  condescending  young 
prince,  should  be  the  child  of  a  waiting  woman  and 
a  gamekeeper.  Ah !  mother,  mother,  God  forgive 
you! 

Adelaide  :  what  would  she  think  of  this  ?  He  deter- 
mined that  he  must  go  and  see  her,  and  tell  her  the 
whole  miserable  story.  She  was  ambitious,  but  she 
loved  him.  Oh  yes,  she  loved  him.  She  could  wait. 
There  were  lands  beyond  the  sea,  where  a  man  could 
win  a  fortune  in  a  few  years,  perhaps  in  one.  There 
were  Canada,  and  Australia,  and  India,  w^here  a  man 
needed  nothing  but  energ}^  He  never  would  take  one 
farthing  from  the  Eavenshoes,  save  the  twenty  pounds 
he  had.  That  was  a  determination  nothiDg  could  alter. 
But  why  need  he  ?  There  w^as  gold  to  be  won,  and 
forest  to  be  cleared,  in  happier  lands. 

Alas,  poor  Charles  !  He  has  never  yet  set  foot  out  of 
England,  and  perhaps  never  will.  He  never  thought 
seriously  about  it  but  this  once.  He  never  had  it  put 
before  him  strongly  by  any  one.  Men  only  emigrate 
from  idleness,  restlessness,  or  necessity;  with  the  two 
first  of  these  he  was  not  troubled,  and  the  last  had  not 
come  yet.  It  w^ould,  perhaps,  have  been  better  for  him 
to  have  gone  to  the  backwoods  or  the  diggings  ;  but,  as 
he  says,  the  reason  why  he  didn't  was  that  he  didn't. 
But  at  this  sad  crisis  of  his  life  it  gave  him  comfort  for 
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a  little  to  think  about ;  only  for  a  little,  then  thouj^^ht 
and  terror  came  sweeping  back  again. 

Lord  Saltire  ?  He  would  be  told  of  this  by  others. 
It  would  be  Charles's  duty  not  to  see  Lord  Saltire  again. 
With  his  j)resent  position  in  society,  as  a  servant's  son, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  asking  Lord  Saltire  to 
provide  for  him,  except — what  was  it  ?  Pride  ?  Well, 
hardly  pride.  He  was  humble  enough,  God  knows ; 
but  he  felt  as  if  he  had  gained  his  goodwill,  as  it  were, 
by  false  pretences,  and  that  duty  would  forbid  his 
presuming  on  that  goodwill  any  longer.  And  vs'onld 
Lord  Saltire  be  the  same  to  a  lady's-maid's  son,  as  he 
would  to  the  heir-presumptive  of  Eavenshoe  ?  No  ; 
there  must  be  no  humiliation  before  those  stern  grey 
eyes.  Now  he- began  to  see  that  he  loved  the  owner  of 
those  eyes  more  deeply  than  he  had  thought ;  and  there 
was  a  gleam  of  pleasure  in  thinking  that,  when  Lord 
Saltire  heard  of  his  fighting  bravely  unassisted  with  the 
world,  he  would  say,  "  That  lad  was  a  brave  fellow ;  a 
gentleman  after  all." 

Marston?  Would  this  terrible  business,  which  was 
so  new  and  terrible  as  to  be  as  yet  only  half  appreciated 
— would  it  make  any  difference  to  him?  Perhaps  it 
might.  But,  whether  or  no,  he  would  humble  himself 
there,  and  take  from  him  just  reproaches  for  idleness 
and  missed  opportunities,  however  bitter  they  might  be. 

And  Mary  ?  Poor  little  Mary  !  Ah  !  she  would  be 
safe  with  that  good  Lady  Hainault.  That  was  all.  Ah, 
Charles  1  what  pale  little  sprite  was  that  outside  your 
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door  now,  listening,  dry-eyed,  terrified,  till  you  should 
move  ?  Who  saw  you  come  up  with  your  hands  clutched 
in  your  hair,  like  a  madman,  an  hour  ago,  and  heard  you 
throw  yourself  upon  the  floor,  and  has  waited  patiently 
ever  since  to  see  if  she  could  comfort  you,  were  it  never 
so  little  ?     All,  Charles  !     Foolish  fellow ! 

Thinking,  thinking — now  with  anger,  now  with  tears, 
and  now  with  terror — till  his  head  was  hot  and  his 
hands  dry,  his  thoughts  began  to  run  into  one  channel. 
He  saw  that  action  was  necessary,  and  he  came  to  a 
great  and  noble  resolution,  worthy  of  himself.  All  the 
world  was  on  one  side,  and  he  alone  on  the  other.  He 
would  meet  the  world  humbly  and  bravely,  and  conquer 
it.  He  would  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  find  his  own 
value  in  the  world,  and  then,  if  he  found  himself  worthy, 
would  claim  once  more  the  love  and  respect  of  those 
who  had  been  his  friends  hitherto. 

How  he  would  begin  he  knew  not,  nor  cared,  but  it 
must  be  from  the  beginning.  And,  when  he  had  come 
to  this  resolution,  he  rose  up  and  faced  the  light  of  day 
once  more. 

There  was  a  still  figure  sitting  in  his  chair,  watching 
him.     It  was  William. 

"  William  !  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? " 

"Nigh  on  an  hour.  I  came  in  just  after  you,  and 
you  have  been  lying  on  the  hearth-rug  ever  since, 
moaning." 

"  An  hour  ?     Is  it  only  an  hour  ? " 

"  A  short  hour." 
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"  It  seemed  like  a  year.  AVhy,  it  is  not  dark  yet. 
The  sun  still  shines  does  it  ? " 

He  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  "  Spring," 
he  said,  "  early  spring.  Fifty  more  of  them  between  me 
and  rest  most  likely.     Do  I  look  older,  William  ? " 

"  You  look  pale  and  wild,  but  not  older.  I  am  mazed 
and  stunned.  I  want  you  to  look  like  yourseK  and 
help  me,  Charles.  We  must  get  away  together  out  of 
this  house." 

"  You  must  stay  here,  William  ;  you  are  heir  to  the 
name  and  the  house.  You  must  stay  here  and  learn 
your  duty  ;  I  must  go  forth  and  dree  my  weaiy  weird 
alone." 

"  You  must  go  forth,  I  know ;  but  I  must  go  with 
you." 

"  William,  that  is  impossible." 

"  To  the  world's  end,  Charles  ;  I  swear  it  by  the  holy 
Mother  of  God." 

"  Hush  !  You  don't  know  what  you  are  sajing. 
Think  of  your  duties." 

"  I  know  my  duty.     My  duty  is  with  you." 

"William,  look  at  the  matter  in  another  point  of 
view.     Will  Cuthbert  let  you  come  vrith.  me  1 " 

"  I  don't  care.     I  am  coming." 

William  was  sitting  where  he  had  been  in  Charles's 
chair,  and  Charles  was  standing  beside  him.  If  William 
had  been  looking  at  Charles,  he  would  have  seen  a 
troubled  thoughtful  expression  on  his  face  for  one 
moment,  followed    by   a    sudden   look    of   determina- 
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tion.  He  laid  his  hand  on  William's  shoulder,  and 
said, — 

"  We  must  talk  this  over  again.  I  must  go  to  Eanford 
and  see  Adelaide  at  once,  before  this  news  gets  there 
from  other  mouths.  Will  you  meet  me  at  the  old  hotel 
in  Covent  Garden,  four  days  from  this  time  ? " 

"  Why  there  ? "  said  William.   "  Why  not  at  Henley?" 

"  Why  not  at  London,  rather  ? "  replied  Charles.  "  I 
must  go  to  London.  I  mean  to  go  to  London.  I  don't 
want  to  delay  about  Eanford.     No  ;  say  London." 

William  looked  in  his  face  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said, — 

"  I'd  rather  travel  with  you.  You  can  leave  me  at 
Wargrave,  which  is  only  just  over  the  water  from 
Eanford,  or  at  Didcot,  while  you  go  on  to  Eanford. 
You  must  let  me  do  that,  Charles." 

"We  ^vill  do  that,  William,  if  you  like." 

*'  Yes,  yes  !  "  said  William.  "  It  must  be  so.  Now 
you  must  come  downstairs." 

"Wliy?" 

*'  To  eat.  Dinner  is  ready.  I  am  going  to  tea  in  the 
servants'  hall." 

"  Will  Mary  be  at  dinner,  William  ? " 

*'  Of  course  she  will." 

"  Will  you  let  me  go  for  the  last  time  ?  I  should 
like  to  see  the  dear  little  face  again.  Only  this 
once." 

"  Charles  !  Don't  talk  like  that.  AU  that  this  house 
contains  is  yours,  and  will  be  as  long  as  Cuthbert  and  I 
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are  here.  Of  course  you  must  go.  This  must  not  get 
out  for  a  long  while  yet — we  must  keep  up  appearances." 

So  Charles  went  down  into  the  drawing-room.  It  was 
nearly  dark ;  and  at  first  he  thought  there  was  no  one 
there,  but,  as  he  advanced  towards  the  fireplace,  he 
made  out  a  tall,  dark  figure,  and  saw  that  it  was  Mack- 
worth. 

"  I  am  come,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to  dinner  in  the  old  room 
for  the  last  time  for  ever." 

"  God  forbid  !  "  said  Mackworth.  "  Sir,  you  have 
behaved  Hke  a  brave  man  to-day,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that,  as  long  as  I  stay  in  this  house,  you  will  be  its 
honoured  guest.  It  would  be  simply  nonsensical  to 
make  any  excuses  to  you  for  the  part  I  have  taken. 
Even  if  you  had  not  systematically  opposed  your  interest 
to  mine  in  this  house,  I  had  no  other  course  open.  You 
must  see  that." 

"  I  believe  I  owe  you  my  thanks  for  your  forbearance 
so  long,"  said  Charles ;  "  though  that  was  for  the  sake 
of  my  father  more  thaa  myseE  Will  you  tell  me,  sir, 
now  we  are  alone,  how  long  have  you  known  this  ? " 

"  Nearly  eighteen  months,"  said  Father  Mackworth 
promptly. 

Mackworth  was  not  an  ill-natured  man  when  he  was 
not  opposed,  and,  being  a  brave  man  himself,  could 
well  appreciate  bravery  in  others.  He  had  knowledge 
enough  of  men  to  know  that  the  revelation  of  to-day 
had  been  a  bitter  blow  to  a  passionate,  sensitive  man 
like  Charles,  as  he  could  well  endure  and  live.     And  he 
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knew  that  Charles  distrusted  him,  and  that  all  out-of- 
the-way  expressions  of  condolence  would  be  thrown 
away  ;  and  so,  departing  from  his  usual  rule  of  conduct, 
he  spoke  for  once  in  a  way  naturally  and  sincerely,  and 
said  :  "  I  am  very,  very  sorry.  I  would  have  done  much 
to  avoid  this." 

Then  Mary  came  in  and  the  Tiernays.  Cuthbert  did 
not  come  down.  There  was  a  long,  dull  dinner,  at 
which  Charles  forced  himself  to  eat,  having  a  resolution 
before  him.  Mary  sat  scared  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  scarcely  spoke  a  word,  and,  when  she  rose  to  go 
into  the  drawing-room  again,  Charles  followed  her. 

She  saw  that  he  was  coming,  and  waited  for  him  in 
the  hall.  When  he  shut  the  dining-room  door  after  him 
she  ran  back,  and,  putting  her  two  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  said, — 

''  Charles  !  Charles  !  what  is  the  matter  ? " 

*'  Notliing,  dear ;  only  I  have  lost  my  fortune ;  I  am 
penniless." 

"Isit  aUgone,  Charles?" 

"All.  You  will  hear  how,  soon.  I  just  came  out  to 
wish  my  bird  good-bye.  I  am  going  to  London  to- 
morrow." 

"  Can't  you  come  and  talk  to  me,  Charles,  a  little  ? " 

"  No  ;  not  to-night.     Not  to-night." 

"You  will  come  and  see  me  at  Lady  Hainault's  in 
town,  Charles  ? " 

"Yes,  my  love;  yes." 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  any  more,  Charles  ? " 
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"No  more,  my  robin.  It  is  good-bye.  You  will 
hear  all  about  it  soon  enough." 

"  Good-bye." 

A  kiss,  and  he  was  gone  up  the  old  staircase  towards 
his  own  room.  When  he  gained  the  first  landing,  he 
turned  and  looked  at  her  once  more,  standing  alone  in 
the  centre  of  the  old  hall  in  the  light  of  a  solitary 
lamp.  A  lonely,  beautiful  little  figure,  with  her  arms 
drooping  at  her  sides,  and  the  quiet,  dark  eyes  turned 
towards  him,  so  lovingly !  And  there,  in  his  ruin  and 
desolation,  he  began  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  what 
others,  keener-eyed,  had  seen  long  ago.  Something  that 
might  have  been,  but  could  not  be  now !  And  so, 
saying,  "  I  must  not  see  her  agaui,"  he  went  up  to  his 
own  room,  and  shut  the  door  on  his  misery. 

Once  again  he  was  seen  that  night.  William  invaded 
the  stillroom,  and  got  some  coffee,  which  he  carried  up 
to  him.  He  found  him  packing  liis  portmanteau,  and 
he  asked  William  to  see  to  this  and  to  that  for  him,  if 
he  should  sleep  too  long.  William  made  him  sit  down 
and  take  coffee  and  smoke  a  cigar,  and  sat  on  the  foot- 
stool at  his  feet,  before  the  fire,  complaining  of  cold. 
They  sat  an  hour  or  two,  smoking,  talking  of  old  times, 
of  horses  and  dogs,  and  birds  and  trout,  as  lads  do, 
till  Charles  said  he  would  go  to  bed,  and  William  left 
him. 

He  had  hardly  got  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  when 
Charles  called  him  back,  and  he  came. 

"  I  want  to  look  at  you  again,"  said  Charles ;  and  he 
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put  his  two  hands  on  William's  shoulders,  and  looked 
at  him  again.  Then  he  said,  "Good  night,"  and 
went  in. 

"William  went  slowly  away,  and,  passing  to  a  lower 
story,  came  to  the  door  of  a  room  immediately  over 
the  main  entrance,  above  the  hall.  This  room  was  in 
the  turret  above  the  porch.     It  was  Cuthbert's  room. 

He  knocked  softly,  and  there  was  no  answer ;  again, 
and  louder.  A  voice  cried  querulously,  "Come  in," 
and  he  opened  the  door. 

Cuthbert  w^as  sitting  before  the  fire  with  a  lamp 
beside  him  and  a  book  on  his  knee.  He  looked  up  and 
saw  a  groom  before  him,  and  said  angrily, — 

"I  can  give  no  orders  to-night.  I  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed to-night." 

"  It's  me,  sir,"  said  William. 

Cuthbert  rose  at  once.  "Come  here,  brother,"  he 
said,  "  and  let  me  look  at  you.  They  told  me  just  now 
that  you  were  with  our  brother  Charles." 

"  I  stayed  with  him  till  he  went  to  bed,  and  then  I 
came  to  you." 

"How  is  he?" 

"  Very  quiet — too  quiet." 

"  Is  he  going  away  ? " 

"  He  is  going  in  the  morning." 

"You  must  go  witli  him,  William,"  said  Cuthbert, 
eagerly. 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  must  go  with  him,  and  to 
ask  you  for  some  money." 
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"God  bless  you.  Don't  leave  him.  Write  to  me 
every  day.  TVatcli  and  see  what  he  is  inclined  to  settle 
to,  and  then  let  me  know.  You  must  get  some  educa- 
tion too.  You  will  get  it  with  him  as  well  as  any- 
where.    He  must  be  our  first  care." 

William  said  yes.  He  must  be  their  first  care.  He 
had  suffered  a  terrible  wrong. 

"  We  must  get  to  be  as  brothers  to  one  another, 
William,"  said  Cuthbert.  "That  vnR  come  in  time. 
We  have  one  great  object  in  common — Charles ;  and 
that  will  bring  us  together.  The  time  was,  when  I  was 
a  fool,  that  I  thought  of  being  a  saint,  without  human 
affections.  I  am  wiser  now.  People  near  death  see 
many  things  which  are  hidden  in  health  and  youth." 

"  Near  death,  Cuthbert ! "  said  William,  calling  him 
so  for  the  first  time.  "  I  shall  live,  please  God,  to  take 
your  children  on  my  knee." 

"  It  is  right  that  you  should  know,  brother,  that  in  a 
few  short  years  you  will  be  master  of  Eavenshoe.  My 
heart  is  gone.     I  have  had  an  attack  to-night." 

"But  people  who  are  ill  don't  always  die,"  said 
William.  "  Holy  Virgin !  you  must  not  go  and  leave 
me  all  abroad  in  the  world  like  a  lost  sheep." 

"  I  like  to  hear  you  speak  like  that,  William.  Two 
days  ago,  I  was  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  rob  you  of 
your  just  inheritance." 

"  I  like  you  the  better  for  that.  Never  think  of  that 
again.     Does  Mackworth  know  of  your  illness  ? " 

"  He  knows  everything." 
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"If  Charles  had  been  a  Catholic,  would  he  have 
concealed  this  ? " 

"  No ;  I  think  not.  I  offered  him  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  hush  it  up." 

''  I  wish  he  had  taken  it.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  great 
man.  I  should  have  been  far  happier  as  it  was.  I  was 
half  a  gentleman,  and  had  everything  I  wanted.  Shall 
you  oppose  my  manying  when  Charles  is  settled  ? " 

"  You  must  marry,  brother.  I  can  never  marry,  and 
would  not  if  I  could.  You  must  marry,  certainly. 
The  estate  is  a  little  involved ;  but  we  can  soon  bring  it 
right.  Till  you  marry,  you  must  be  contented  with 
four  hundred  a  year." 

William  laughed.  "  I  will  be  content  and  obedient 
enough,  I  warrant  you.  But,  when  I  speak  of  marrying, 
I  mean  marrying  my  present  sweetheart." 

Cuthbert  looked  up  suddenly.  ''I  did  not  think  of 
that.     "Who  is  she?" 

"  Master  Evan's  daughter,  Jane." 

"  A  fisherman's  daughter,"  said  Cuthbert.  "  William, 
the  mistress  of  Eavenshoe  ought  to  be  a  lady." 

"  The  master  of  Eavenshoe  ought  to  be  a  gentleman," 
was  William's  reply.  "  And,  after  your  death  (which  I 
don't  believe  in,  mind  you),  he  won't  be.  The  master 
of  Eavenshoe  then  will  be  only  a  gi'oom ;  and  what 
sort  of  a  fine  lady  would  he  buy  with  his  money,  think 
you?  A  woman  who  would  despise  him  and  be 
ashamed  of  him.  No,  by  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  I 
will  marry  my  old  sweetheart  or  be  single ! " 
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"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  William,"  said  Cuthbert ; 
"  and,  if  you  are  not,  I  am  not  one  who  has  a  right  to 
speak  about  it.  Let  us  in  future  be  honest  and  straight- 
forward, and  have  no  more  miserable  esclandres,  in 
God's  name.     What  sort  of  girl  is  she  ? " 

"  She  is  handsome  enough  for  a  duchess,  and  she  is 
very  quiet  and  shy." 

"  All  the  better.  I  shall  offer  not  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion.    She  had  better  know  what  is  in  store  for  her." 

"  She  shall ;  and  the  blessing  of  all  the  holy  saints 
be  on  you !     I  must  go  now.     I  must  be  up  at  dawn." 

"Don't  go  yet,  William.  Think  of  the  long  night 
that  is  before  me.  Sit  mth  me,  and  let  me  get  used  to 
your  voice.  Tell  me  about  the  horses,  or  an3rthuig — 
only  don't  leave  me  alone  yet." 

Wniiam  sat  down  with  him.  They  sat  long  and 
late.  When  at  last  William  rose  to  go,  Cuthbert 
said, — 

"You  will  make  a  good  landlord,  William.  You 
have  been  always  a  patient,  faithful  serv^ant,  and  you 
will  make  a  good  master.  Our  people  will  get  to  love 
you  better  than  ever  they  would  have  loved  me.  Cling 
to  the  old  faith.  It  has  served  us  well  so  many  himdred 
years.  It  seems  as  if  God  willed  that  Eavenshoe 
should  not  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  faithful.  And 
now,  one  thing  more ;  I  must  see  Charles  before  he 
goes.  When  you  go  to  wake  him  in  the  morning,  call 
me,  and  I  will  go  with  you.     Good  night ! " 

In  the  morning  they  went  up  together  to  wake  him 
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His  ^vindow  was  open,  and  the  fresh  spring  air  was 
blowing  in.  His  books,  his  clothes,  his  guns,  and  rods, 
were  piled  about  in  their  usual  confusion.  His  dog 
was  lying  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  stretched  himself  as 
he  came  to  greet  them.  Tlie  dog  had  a  glove  at  his 
feet,  and  they  wondered  at  it.  The  curtains  of  his 
bed  were  drawn  close.  Cuthbert  went  softly  to  them 
and  drew  them  aside.  He  was  not  there.  The  bed  was 
smooth. 

"  Gone !  gone  1 "  cried  Cuthbert.  "  I  haK  feared  it : 
Fly,  William,  for  God's  sake,  to  Lord  Ascot's,  to  Ean- 
ford;  catch  him  there,  and  never  leave  him  again. 
Come  and  get  some  money  and  begone.  You  may  be 
in  time.     If  we  should  lose  him  after  all — after  all ! " 

William  needed  no  second  bidding.  In  an  hour  he 
was  at  Stonnington.  Mr.  Charles  Eavenshoe  had  arrived 
there  at  daybreak,  and  had  gone  on  in  the  coach  which 
started  at  eight.  William  posted  to  Exeter,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  ia  the  evening  saw  Lady  Ascot  at  Eanford. 
Charles  Eavenshoe  had  been  there  that  afternoon,  but 
w^as  gone.  And  then  Lady  Ascot,  weeping  wildly,  told 
him  such  news  as  made  him  break  from  the  room  with 
an  oath,  and  dash  through  the  scared  servants  in  the  hall 
and  out  into  the  darkness,  to  try  to  overtake  the  carriage 
he  had  discharged,  and  reach  London. 

The  morning  before,  Adelaide  had  eloped  with  Lord 
Welter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FLIGHT. 

When  William  left  Charles  in  his  room  at  Eavenshoe, 
the  latter  sat  down  in  his  chair  and  began  thiriking. 

The  smart  of  the  blow,  which  had  fallen  so  heavily 
at  first,  had  become  less  painful.  He  knew  by  intuition 
that  it  would  be  worse  on  the  morrow,  and  on  many 
morrows  ;  but  at  present  it  was  alleviated.  He  began 
to  dread  sleeping,  for  fear  of  the  waking. 

He  dreaded  the  night  and  dreams  ;  and,  more  than 
aU,  the  morrow  and  the  departure.  He  felt  that  he 
ought  to  see  Cuthbert  again,  and  he  dreaded  that.  He 
dreaded  the  serv^ants  seeing  hun  go.  He  had  a  hoiTor 
of  parting  from  aU  he  had  known  so  long,  formally. 
It  was  natural  It  would  be  so  much  pain  to  all  con- 
cerned ;  were  it  not  better  avoided  ?  He  thouc^ht  of 
all  these  things,  and  tried  to  persuade  liimself  that  these 
were  the  reasons  which  made  him  do  what  he  had  as 
good  as  determined  to  do  an  hour  or  two  before,  what 
he  had  in  his  mind  when  he  called  William  back  in  the 
corridor — to  go  nway  alone,  and  hide  and  mope  Like  a 
wounded  stag  for  a  little  time. 

It  was  his  instinct  to  do  so.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  the  best  thing  for  him.     At  aU  events,  he  deter- 

VOL.  n.  c 
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mined  on  it,  and  packed  up  a  portmanteau  and  carpet- 
bag, and  then  sat  down  again,  waiting. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  it  will  be  better  to  do 
this.  I  must  get  away  from  William,  poor  lad.  He 
must  not  follow  my  fortunes,  for  many  reasons." 

His  dog  had  been  watching  him,  looking,  with  his 
bright  loving  eyes,  first  at  him  and  then  at  his  baggage, 
wondering  what  journey  they  were  going  on  now. 
When  Charles  had  done  packing,  and  had  sat  down 
again  in  his  chair  before  the  fire,  the  dog  leapt  up  in 
his  lap  unbidden,  and  laid  his  head  upon  his  breast 

"  Grip,  Grip  ! "  said  Charles,  "  I  am  going  away  to 
leave  you  for  ever,  Grip.  Dogs  don't  live  so  long  as 
men,  my  boy ;  you  will  be  quietly  under  the  turf  and 
at  rest,  when  I  shall  have  forty  long  years  more  to  go 
through  with." 

The  dog  wagged  his  tail,  and  pawed  his  waistcoat 
He  wanted  some  biscuit.  Charles  got  him  some,  and 
then  went  on  talking. 

"  I  am  going  to  London,  old  dog.  I  am  going  to  see 
what  the  world  is  like.  I  sha'n't  come  back  before  you 
are  dead.  Grip,  I  expect.  I  have  got  to  win  money  and 
a  name  for  the  sake  of  one  who  is  worth  "svinning  it  for. 
Very  likely  I  shall  go  abroad,  to  the  land  w^here  the 
stuff  comes  from  they  make  sovereigns  of,  and  try  my 
luck  at  getting  some  of  the  yellow  rubbish.  And  she 
will  wait  in  the  old  house  at  Ranford." 

He  paused  here.  The  thought  came  upon  him, 
"  Would  it  not  be  more  honourable  to  absolve  Adelaide 
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from  her  engagement?  Was  he  acting  generously  iu 
demanding  of  her  to  waste  the  best  part  of  her  life  in 
waiting  till  a  mined  man  had  won  fortune  and  means  ?" 

The  answer  came.     "  She  loves  me.     If  I  can  wait 
why  not  she  ? " 

"  I  have  ^Tonged  her  by  such  a  thought,  Grip.  Haven't 
I,  my  boy  ? " — and  so  on.  I  needn't  continue  telling 
you  the  nonsense  Charles  talked  to  his  dog.  Men  will 
talk  nonsense  to  their  dogs  and  friends  when  they  are 
in  love ;  and  such  nonsense  is  but  poor  reading  at  any 
time.  To  us  who  know  what  had  happened,  and  how 
worthless  and  false  Adelaide  was,  it  would  be  merely 
painful  and  humiliating  to  hear  any  more  of  it.  I  only 
gave  you]  so  much  to  show  you  how  completely  Charles 
was  in  the  dark,  poor  fool,  with  regard  to  Adelaide's 
character,  and  to  render  less  surprising  the  folly  of  his 
behaviour  after  he  heard  the  news  at  Eanford. 

Charles  judged  eyevy  one  by  his  own  standard  She 
had  told  him  that  she  loved  him  ;  and  perhaps  she  did, 
for  a  time.  He  believed  her.  As  for  vanity,  selfish- 
ness, fickleness,  calculation,  coming  in  and  conquering 
love,  he  knew  it  was  impossible  in  his  own  case,  and 
so  he  conceived  it  impossible  in  hers.  I  think  I  have 
been  very  careful  to  impress  on  you  that  Charles  was 
not  wise.  At  all  events,  if  I  have  softened  matters  so 
far  hitherto  as  to  leave  you  in  doubt,  his  actions,  which 
we  shall  have  to  chronicle  immediately,  will  leave  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  I  love  the  man.  I  love  his 
very  faults  in  a  way.     He  is  a  reality  to  me,  though  I 
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may  not  have  the  art  to  make  him  so  to  you.  His  mad, 
impulsive  way  of  forming  a  resolution,  and  his  honour- 
able obstinacy  in  sticking  to  that  resolution  aftersvards, 
even  to  the  death,  are  very  great  faults ;  but  they  are, 
more  or  less,  the  faults  of  many  men  who  have  made 
a  very  great  figure  in  the  world,  or  I  have  read  history 
wrong.  Men  with  Charles  Eavenshoe's  character,  and 
power  of  patience  and  application  superadded,  turn  out 
very  brilliant  characters  for  the  most  part.  Charles 
had  not  been  drilled  into  habits  of  application  early 
enough.  Densil's  unthinking  indulgence  had  done  him 
much  harm,  and  he  was  just  the  sort  of  boy  to  be  spoilt 
at  school — a  favourite  among  the  masters  and  the  boys  ; 
always  just  up  to  his  w^ork,  and  no  more.  It  is  possible 
that  Eton  in  one  way,  or  Eugby  in  another,  might  have 
done  for  him  what  Shrewsbury  certainly  did  not.  At 
Eton,  thrown  at  once  into  a  gi'eat,  free  republic,  he  might 
have  been  forced  to  fight  his  way  up  to  his  proper  place, 
which,  I  believe,  would  not  have  been  a  low  one.  At 
Eugby  he  would  have  had  his  place  to  win  all  the 
same  ;  but  to  help  him  he  would  have  had  all  the  tra- 
ditionary school  policy  which  a  great  man  has  left 
behind  him  as  an  immortal  legacy.  It  was  not  to  be. 
He  was  sent  to  a  good  and  manly  school  enough,  but 
one  where  there  was  for  him  too  little  of  competition. 
Shrewsbury  is,  in  most  respects,  the  third  of  the  old 
schools  in  England  ;  but  it  was,  unluckily,  not  the 
school  for  him.     He  was  too  great  a  man  there. 

At  Oxford,  too,  he  hardly  had  a  fair  chance.     Lord 
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"Welter  was  there  before  him,  and  had  got  just  such  a 
set  about  hiin  as  one  would  expect  from  that  young 
gentleman's  character  and  bringing  up.  These  men 
were  Charles's  first  and  only  acquaintances  at  the  Uni- 
versity. What  chance  was  there  among  them  for  cor- 
recting and  disciplining  himseK  ?  None.  The  wonder 
was  that  he  came  out  from  among  them  without  being 
greatly  deteriorated.  The  only  friend  Charles  ever  had 
who  could  guide  hitn  on  the  way  to  being  a  man  was 
John  Marston.  But  John  Marston,  to  say  the  truth, 
was  sometimes  too  hard  and  didactic,  and  very  often 
roused  Charles's  obstinacy  through  want  of  tact.  Marston 
loved  Charles,  and  thought  him  better  than  the  ninety 
and  nine  who  need  no  repentance ;  but  it  did  not  fall 
to  Marston's  lot  to  make  a  man  of  Charles.  Some  one 
took  that  in  hand  who  never  fails. 

This  is  the  place  for  my  poor  apology  for  Charles's 
folly.  If  I  had  inserted  it  before,  you  would  not  have 
attended  to  it,  or  would  have  forgotten  it.  If  I  have 
done  my  work  right,  it  is  merely  a  statement  of  the 
very  conclusion  you  must  have  come  to.  In  the  humi- 
liating scenes  which  are  to  follow,  I  only  beg  you  to 
remember  that  Charles  Horton  was  Charles  Eavenshoe 
once  ;  and  that,  while  he  was  a  gentleman,  the  people 
loved  him  welL 

Once,  about  twelve  o'clock,  he  left  liis  room  and 
passed  through  the  house  to  see  if  all  was  quiet.  He  heard 
the  grooms  and  footmen  talking  in  the  servants'  haU. 
He  stole  back  again  to  his  room  and  sat  before  the  fire. 
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In  half  an  hour  he  rose  again,  and  put  his  portman- 
teau and  cai-pet-bag  outside  his  room  door.  Then  he 
took  his  hat,  and  rose  to  go. 

One  more  look  round  the  old  room !  The  last  for 
ever !  The  present  overmastered  the  past,  and  he 
looked  round  almost  without  recognition.  I  doubt 
whether  at  great  crises  men  have  much  time  for  recol- 
lecting old  associations.  I  looked  once  into  a  room, 
which  had  been  my  home,  ever  since  I  was  six  years 
old,  for  five-and-twenty-years,  knowing  I  should  never 
see  it  again.  But  it  was  to  see  that  I  had  left  nothing 
behind  me.  The  coach  was  at  the  door,  and  they  were 
calling  for  me.  Kow  I  could  draw  you  a  correct  map 
of  all  the  blotches  and  cracks  in  the  ceiling,  as  I  used 
to  see  them  when  I  lay  m  bed  of  a  morning.  But,  then, 
I  only  shut  the  door  and  ran  down  the  passage,  without 
even  saying  "good-bye,  old  bedroom."  Charles  Eavens- 
hoe  looked  round  the  room  thoughtlessly,  and  then 
blew  out  the  candle,  went  out,  and  shut  the  door. 

The  dog  whined  and  scratched  to  come  after  him  ;  so 
he  went  back  again.  The  old  room  bathed  in  a  flood  of 
moonlight,  and,  seen  through  the  open  window,  the  busy 
chafing  sea,  calling  to  him  to  hasten. 

He  took  a  glove  from  the  table,  and,  la3ring  it  on  the 
hearth-rug,  told  the  dog  to  mind  it.  The  dog  looked 
wistfully  at  him  and  lay  do^vn.  The  next  moment  he 
was  outside  the  door  again. 

Through  long  moonlit  corridors,  down  the  moonlit 
hall,  through  dark  passages,  which  led  among  the  sleep- 
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ing  household,  to  the  door  in  the  priest's  tower.  The 
household  slept,  old  men  and  young  men,  maids  and 
matrons,  quietly,  and  dreamt  of  this  and  of  that.  And 
he,  who  was  yesterday  nigh  master  of  all,  passed  out 
from  among  them,  and  stood  alone  in  the  world,  outside 
the  dark  old  house,  which  he  had  called  his  home. 

Then  he  felt  the  deed  was  done.  Was  it  only  the 
night-wind  from  the  north  that  laid  such  a  chill  hand 
on  his  heart  ?  Busy  waves  upon  the  shore  talking 
eternally, — "  We  have  come  in  from  the  Atlantic,  hear- 
ing messages  ;  we  have  come  over  foundered  ships  and 
the  bones  of  drowned  sailors,  and  we  tell  our  messages 
and  die  upon  the  shore." 

Shadows  that  came  sweeping  from  the  sea,  over  lawn 
and  flower-bed,  and  wrapped  the  old  mansion  like  a  pall 
for  one  moment,  and  then  left  it  shining  again  in  the 
moonlight,  clear,  pitiless.  Within,  warm  rooms,  warm 
beds,  and  the  bated  breath  of  sleepers,  lying  secure  in 
the  lap  of  wealth  and  order.  Without,  liard,  cold  stone. 
The  great  world  around  awaiting  to  devour  one  more 
atom.  The  bright  unsympathizing  stars,  and  the  sea, 
babbling  of  the  men  it  had  rolled  over,  whose  names 
should  never  be  known. 

Now  the  park,  with  herds  of  ghostly  startled  deer,  and 
the  sweet  scent  of  growing  fern ;  then  the  rush  of  the 
brook,  the  bridge,  and  the  vista  of  woodland  above ;  and 
then  the  sleeping  village. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

CHARLES'S  RETREAT  UPON  LONDON. 

Passing  out  of  the  park,  Charles  set  down  his  burden  at 
the  door  of  a  small  farm-house  at  the  further  end  of  the 
village,  and  knocked.  For  some  time  he  stood  waiting 
for  an  answer,  and  heard  no  sound  save  the  cows  and 
horses  moving  about  in  the  warm  straw-yard.  The 
beasts  were  in  their  home.  No  terrible  new  morrow  for 
them.  He  was  without  in  the  street ;  his  home  irrevo- 
cable miles  behind  him ;  still  not  a  thought  of  flinching 
or  turning  back.     He  knocked  again. 

The  door  was  unbarred.  An  old  man  looked  out,  and 
recognised  him  with  wild  astonishment. 

"  Mr.  Charles  !  Good  lord-a-mercy  !  j\Iy  dear  tender 
heart,  what  be  doing  out  at  this  time  a-night  ?  With 
his  portmantle,  too,  and  his  carpet  bag !  Come  in,  my 
dear  soul,  come  in.  An,  so  pale  and  wild !  Why,  you'm 
overlooked.  Master  Charles." 

"  No,  Master  Lee,  I  ain't  overlooked.  At  least  not 
that  I  know  of " 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  reserved  his  opinion. 

'• But  I  want  your  gig  to  go  into  Stonnington," 

"  To-night  ? " 
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"  Ay,  to-niglit.  The  coach  goes  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  I  want  to  be  there  before  that." 

"Why  do'ee  start  so  soon?  They'll  be  all  abed  in 
the  Cliichester  Arms." 

"  I  know.  I  shall  get  into  the  stable.  I  don't  know 
where  I  shall  get.  I  must  go.  There  ;is  trouble  at  the 
HalL" 

"  Ay !  ay !  I  thought  as  much,  and  you'm  going  away 
into  the  world  ? " 

"Yes." 

The  old  man  said,  "Ay !  ay  I "  again,  and  turned  to  go 
upstairs.  Then  he  held  his  candle  over  his  head,  and 
looked  at  Charles ;  and  then  went  upstairs  muttering  to 
himseK 

Presently  was  aroused  from  sleep  a  young  Devonshire 
giant,  half  Hercules,  half  Antinolis,  who  lumbered  down 
the  stairs,  and  into  the  room,  and  made  his  obeisance  to 
Charles  with  an  air  of  wonder  in  his  great  sleepy  black 
eyes,  and  departed  to  get  the  gig. 

Of  course  his  first  point  was  Eanford.  He  got  there 
in  the  afternoon.  He  had  in  his  mind  at  this  time,  he 
thinks  (for  he  does  not  remember  it  all  very  distinctly), 
the  idea  of  going  to  Australia.  He  had  an  idea,  too,  of 
being  eminently  practical  and  business-like  ;  and  so  he 
did  a  thing  which  may  appear  to  be  trifling,  but  which 
was  important — one  cannot  say  how  much  so.  He  asked 
for  Lord  Ascot  instead  of  Lady  Ascot. 

Lord  Ascot  was  in  the  library.  Charles  was  shown 
in  to  him.     He  was  sitting  before  the  fire,  reading  a 
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novel.  He  looked  very  worn  and  anxious,  and  jumped 
up  nervously  when  Charles  was  announced.  He  dropped 
his  book  on  the  floor,  and  came  forward  to  him,  holding 
out  his  right  hand. 

"  Charles,"  he  said,  "  you  will  forgive  me  any  partici- 
pation in  tliis.     I  swear  to  you " 

Charles  thought  that  by  some  means  the  news  of 
what  had  happened  at  Eavenshoe  had  come  before  him, 
and  that  Lord  Ascot  knew  all  about  Father  Mackworth's 
discovery.  Lord  Ascot  was  thinking  about  Adelaide's 
flight ;  so  they  were  at  cross  purposes. 

"  Dear  Lord  Ascot,"  said  Charles,  "  how  could  I  think 
of  blaming  you,  my  kind  old  friend  ? " 

"It  is  devilish  gentlemanly  of  you  to  speak  so, 
Charles,"  said  Lord  Ascot.  "  I  am  worn  to^  death  about 
that  horse,  Haphazard,  and  other  things  ;  and  this  has 
finished  me.  I  have  been  reading  a  novel  to  distract 
my  mind.  I  must  win  the  Derby,  you  know ;  by  Gad, 
I  must." 

"  Whom  have  you  got.  Lord  Ascot  ? " 

"Wells." 

"  You  couldn't  do  better,  I  suppose  ? " 

"I  suppose  not.  You  don't  know — I'd  rather  not 
talk  any  more  about  it,  Charles." 

"  Lord  Ascot,  this  is,  as  you  may  well  guess,  the  last 
time  I  shall  ever  see  you.  I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
favour."" 

"I  wiU  do  it,  my  dear  Charles,  with  the  greatest 
pleasiu'e.     Any  reparation " 
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"  Hnsh,  my  lord  !  I  only  want  a  certificate.  Will  you 
read  this  which  I  have  wi'itten  in  pencil,  and,  if  you 
conscientiously  can,  copy  in  your  own  hand,  and  sign  it. 
Also,  if  I  send  to  you  a  reference,  will  you  confirm  it  ? " 

Lord  Ascot  read  what  Charles  had  written,  and 
said — 

"Yes,  certainly.  You  are  going  to  change  your 
name,  then  ? " 

"  I  must  bear  that  name,  now ;  I  am  going  abroad." 

Lord  Ascot  wi'ote — 

"  The  undermentioned  Charles  Horton  I  have  known 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  His  character  is  beyond  praise 
in  every  way.  He  is  a  singularly  bold  and  dexterous 
rider,  and  is  thoroughly  up  to  the  management  of  horses. 

"  Ascot." 

"  You  have  improved  upon  my  text.  Lord  Ascot,"  said 
Charles.  "  It  is  like  your  kindheartedness.  The  mouse 
may  offer  to  help  the  lion,  my  lord ;  and,  although  the 
lion  may  know  how  little  likely  it  is  that  he  should 
require  help,  yet  he  may  take  it  as  a  sign  of  good  will 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  mouse.  Now,  good-bye,  my 
lord  ;  I  must  see  Lady  Ascot,  and  then  be  off." 

Lord  Ascot  wished  him  kindly  good-bye,  and  took  up 
his  novel  again.  Charles  went  alone  up  to  Lady  Ascot's 
room. 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  received  no  answer ;  so 
he  went  in.  Lady  Ascot  was  there,  although  she  had 
not  answered  him.     She  was  sitting  upright  by  the  fire, 
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staring  at  the  door,  with  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap. 
A  line  brave-looking  old  lady  at  all  times,  but  just  now, 
Charles  thought,  with  that  sweet  look  of  pity  showing 
itself  principally  about  the  corners  of  the  gentle  old 
mouth,  more  noble-looking  than  ever  ! 

"  May  I  come  in,  Lady  Ascot  ? "  said  Charles. 

"  My  dearest  own  boy !  You  must  come  in  and  sit 
down.  You  must  be  very  quiet  over  it.  Try  not  to 
make  a  scene,  my  dear.  I  am  not  strong  enough.  It 
has  shaken  me  so  terribly.  I  heard  you  had  come,  and 
were  with  Ascot.  And  I  have  been  trembling  in  every 
limb.  Not  from  terror  so  much  of  you  in  your  anger,  as 
because  my  conscience  is  not  clear.  I  may  have  hidden 
things  from  you,  Charles,  which  you  ought  to  have 
knoAvn."     And  Lady  Ascot  began  crying  silently. 

Charles  felt  the  blood  going  from  his  cheeks  to  his 
heart.  His  interview  with  Lord  Ascot  had  made  him 
suspect  something  further  was  wrong  than  what  he 
knew  of,  and  his  suspicions  were  getting  stronger  every 
moment.  He  sat  down  quite  quietly,  looking  at  Lady 
Ascot,  and  spoke  not  one  word.  Lady  Ascot  wiping 
her  eyes,  went  on ;  and  Charles's  heart  began  to  beat 
with  a  dull  heavy  pulsation,  like  the  feet  of  those  who 
carry  a  coffin. 

"  I  ought  to  have  told  you  what  was  going  on  between 
them  before  she  went  to  old  Lady  Hainault.  I  ought  to 
have  told  you  of  what  went  on  before  Lord  Hainault 
was  married.  I  can  never  forgive  myself,  Charles.  You 
may  upbraid  me,  and  I  will  sit  here  and  make  not  one 
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excuse.  B^t  I  must  say  that  I  never  for  one  moment 
thought  that  she  was  anything  more  than  light-headed. 
I, — oh  Lord!  I  never  dreamt  it  would  have  come  to 
this." 

"Are  you  speaking  of  Adelaide,  Lady  Ascot?"  said 
Charles. 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  she  said,  almost  peevishly.  "If  I 
had  ever " 

"  Lady  Ascot,"  said  Charles,  quietly,  "  you  are 
e\ddently  speaking  of  something  of  wliich  I  have  not 
heard.     "What  has  Adelaide  done  ? " 

The  old  lady  clasped  her  hands  above  her  head.  "  Oh, 
weary,  wearv^  day  !  And  I  thought  that  he  had  heard  it 
all,  and  that  the  blow  was  broken.  The  cowards  !  they 
have  left  it  to  a  poor  old  woman  to  tell  him  at  last." 

"  Dear  Lady  Ascot,  you  e\ddently  have  not  heard  of 
what  a  terrible  fate  has  befallen  me.  I  am  a  ruined 
man,  and  I  am  very  patient.  I  had  one  hope  left  in  the 
world,  and  I  fear  that  you  are  going  to  cut  it  away  from 
me.  I  am  very  quiet,  and  will  make  no  scene ;  only 
tell  me  what  has  happened." 

"  Adelaide  ! — be  proud,  Charles,  be  angry,  furious — 
you  Eavenshoes  can ! — be  a  man,  but  don't  look  like 
that.  Adelaide,  dead  to  honour  and  good  fame,  has 
gone  off  with  Welter  ! " 

Charles  walked  towards  the  door. 

"Tliat  is  enough.  Please  let  me  go.  I  can't  stand 
any  more  at  present.  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me 
and  to  her,  and  I  thank  you  and  bless  you  for  it.     The 
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son  of  a  bastard  blesses  you  for  it.  Let  me  go — ^let 
me  go." 

Lady  Ascot  had  stepped  actively  to  the  door,  and  had 
laid  one  hand  on  the  door,  and  one  on  his  breast,  "  You 
shall  not  go,"  she  said,  "  till  you  have  told  me  what  you 
mean." 

"  How  ?     I  cannot  stand  any  more  at  present." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  being  the  son  of  a  bastard  ?" 

"  I  am  the  son  of  James,  Mr.  Eavenshoe's  keeper. 
He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Mr.  Petre  Eavenshoe." 

"  Who  told  you  this  ?  "  said  Lady  Ascot. 

"  Cuthbert." 

"  How  did  he  know  it  ? " 

Charles  told  her  all. 

"  So  the  priest  has  found  that  out,  eh  ? "  said  Lady 
Ascot.  "  It  seems  true ; "  and,  as  she  said  so,  she  moved 
back  from  the  door.  "  Go  to  your  old  bedroom,  Charles. 
It  will  always  be  ready  for  you  while  this  house  is  a 
house;  and  come  down  to  me  presently.  Where  is 
Lord  Saltire  ? " 

"  At  Lord  Segur's." 

Charles  went  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house, 
and  was  seen  no  more.  Lady  Ascot  sat  do^vn  by  the 
fire  again. 

"The  one  blow  has  softened  the  other,"  she  said. 
"I  will  never  keep  another  secret  after  this.  It 
was  for  Alicia's  sake  and  for  Petre's  that  I  did  it,  and 
now  see  what  has  become  of  it,  I  shall  send  for  Lord 
Saltire.     The  boy  must  have  his  rights,  and  shall,  too." 
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So  the  brave  old  woman  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Lord 
Saltire.  We  shall  see  what  she  -svrote  to  him  in  the 
proper  place.  Not  now.  She  sat  calmly  and  methodi- 
cally writing,  ynth  her  kind  old  face  wreathing  into  a 
smile  as  she  went  on.  And  Charles,  the  madman,  left 
the  house,  and  posted  off  to  London,  only  intent  on 
seeking  to  lose  himself  among  the  sordid  crowd,  so  that 
no  man  he  had  ever  called  a  friend  should  set  eyes  on 
him  again. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  E    IV. 

MR.  SLOANE. 

Chaeles  Eavenshoe  liad  committed  suicide — committed 
suicide  as  deliberately  as  any  maddened  ^\Tetcli  had 
done  that  day  in  all  the  wide  miserable  world.  He 
knew  it  well,  and  was  determined  to  go  on  with  it. 
He  had  not  hung  himself,  or  drowned  himseK,  but  he 
had  committed  deliberate  suicide,  and  he  knew — knew 
well — that  his  obstinacy  would  carry  him  through  to 
the  end. 

What  is  suicide  nine  cases  out  of  ten  ?  Any  one  can 
tell  you.  It  is  the  act  of  a  mad,  proud  coward,  who 
flies,  by  his  own  deed,  not  from  humiliation  or  disgrace, 
but,  as  he  fancies,  from  feeling  the  consequences  of 
them — who  flies  to  unknown,  doubtful  evils,  sooner 
than  bear  positive,  present,  undoubted  ones.  All  this 
had  Charles  done,  buoying  him  up  with  this  excuse  and 
that  excuse,  and  fancying  that  he  was  behaving,  the  cur, 
like  Bayard,  or  Lieutenant  Willoughby — a  greater  than 
Bayard — all  the  time. 

The  above  is  Charles's  idea  of  the  matter  himself,  put 
in  the  tliird  person  for  form's  sake.  I  don't  agree  with 
all  he  says  about  himself     I  don't  deny  that  he   did 
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a  ver}'  foolish  thing,  but  I  incline  to  believe  that  there 
was  something  noble  and  sell-reliant  in  his  doing  it. 
Think  a  moment.  He  had  only  two  courses  open  to 
him — the  one  (I  put  it  coarsely)  to  eat  humble  pie,  to 
go  back  to  Cuthbert  and  Mackworth  and  accept  their 
ofiers ;  the  other  to  do  as  he  had  done — to  go  alone  into 
the  world,  and  stand  by  himself.  He  did  the  latter,  as 
we  shall  see.  He  could  not  face  Eavenshoe,  or  any 
connected  with  it,  again.  It  had  been  proved  that  he 
was  an  unwilling  impostor,  of  base,  low  blood,  and  his 
sister — ah,  one  more  pang,  poor  heart— his  sister  Ellen, 
what  was  she  ? 

Little  doubt — little  doubt !  Better  for  both  of  them 
if  they  had  never  been  born  !  He  w^as  going  to  London, 
and,  perhaps,  might  meet  her  there  !  All  the  vice  and 
misery  of  the  country  got  thrown  into  that  cesspool 
When  anytliing  had  got  too  foul  for  the  pure  country 
air,  men  said,  Away  with  it ;  throw  it  into  the  great 
dunghill,  and  let  it  rot  there.  Was  he  not  going  there 
himself?  It  was  fit  she  should  be  there  before  him ! 
They  would  meet  for  certain ! 

How  would  they  meet  ?  Would  she  be  in  silks  and 
satins,  or  in  rags  ?  flaunting  in  her  carriage,  or  shivering 
in  an  archway  ?  What  matter  ?  was  not  shame  the 
heritage  of  the  "lower  orders?"  The  pleasures  of  the 
rich  must  be  ministered  to  by  the  "lower  orders,"  or 
what  was  the  use  of  money  or  rank  ?  He  was  one  of 
the  lower  orders  now.  He  must  learn  liis  lesson  ;  leani 
to  cringe  and  whine  Kke  the  rest  of  them.     It  would  be 
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hard,  but  it  must  be  learnt.  The  dogs  rose  against 
it  sometimes,  but  it  never  paid. 

The  devil  was  pretty  busy  with  poor  Charles  in  his 
despair,  you  see.  This  was  all  he  had  left  after  three 
and  twenty  years  of  careless  idleness  and  luxury.  His 
creed  had  been,  "  I  am  a  Eavenshoe,"  and  lo !  one 
morning,  he  was  a  Eavenshoe  no  longer.  A  poor  crow, 
that  had  been  fancying  himself  an  eagle.  A  crow  !  "  by 
heavens,"  he  thought  "  he  w^as  not  even  that."  A  non- 
entity, turned  into  the  world  to  find  his  own  value ! 
What  were  honour,  honesty,  virtue  to  him?  Why, 
nothing — words  !  He  must  truckle  and  pander  for  his 
living.  Why  not  go  back  and  truckle  to  Father  !Mack- 
worth  ?     There  was  time  yet, 

No! 

Why  not  ?  Was  it  pride  only  ?  We  have  no  right  to 
say  what  it  was.  If  it  was  only  pride,  it  was  better 
than  nothing.  Better  to  have  that  straw  only  to  cling 
to,  than  to  be  all  alone  in  the  great  sea  with  nothing. 
We  have  seen  that  he  has  done  nothing  good,  with  cir- 
cumstances all  in  his  favour  ;  let  us  see  if  he  can  in  any 
way  hold  his  own,  with  circumstances  aU  against  him. 

"  America  ? "  he  thought  once.  "  They  are  all  gentle- 
men there.  If  I  could  only  find  her,  and  tear  her  jewels 
off,  we  would  go  there  together.  But  she  must  be  found 
— she  must  be  found.  I  will  never  leave  England  till 
she  goes  with  me.  We  shall  be  brought  together.  We 
shall  see  one  another.  I  love  her  as  I  never  loved  her 
before.     What  a  sweet,  gentle  little  love  she  was  !     My 
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darling!  And,  when  1  have  kissed  lier,  T  never  dreamed 
she  was  my  sister.  My  pretty  love !  Ellen,  Ellen,  I 
am  coming  to  you.     Where  are  you,  my  love  ? " 

He  was  alone,  in  a  railway  carriage,  leaning  out  to 
catch  the  fresh  wind,  as  he  said  this.  He  said  it  once 
again,  this  time  aloud.     "  AVhere  are  you,  my  sister  ?  " 

Where  was  she  ?  Could  he  have  only  seen  !  We 
may  be  allowed  to  see,  though  he  could  not.  Come  for- 
ward into  the  great  Babylon  with  me,  while  he  is 
speeding  on  towards  it ;  we  will  rejoin  him  in  an 
instant. 

In  a  small  luxuriously  furnished  hall,  there  stands  a 
beautiful  w^oman,  dressed  modestly  in  the  garb  of  a 
servant.  She  is  standing  with  her  arms  folded,  and 
a  cold,  stern,  curious  look  on  her  face.  She  is  looking 
towards  the  hall-door,  which  is  held  open  by  a  footman. 
She  is  w^aiting  for  some  one  who  is  coming  in  ;  and  two 
travellers  enter,  a  man  and  a  woman.  She  goes  up  to 
the  woman,  and  says,  quietly,  ''  I  bid  you  Avelcome, 
madam."  Who  are  these  people  ?  Is  that  waiting- 
woman  Ellen?  and  these  travellers,  are  they  Lord 
Welter  and  Adelaide  ?  Let  us  get  back  to  poor  Charles  : 
better  be  with  him  than  here  ! 

We  must  foUow  him  closely.  We  must  see  why,  in 
his  despair,  he  took  the  extraordinary  resolution  that  he 
did.  iSTot  that  I  shall  take  any  particular  pains  to 
follow  the  exact  process  of  his  mind  in  arriving  at  his 
determination.  If  the  story  has  hitherto  been  told  well 
it  will  appear  nothing  extraordinary,  and,  if  otherwise, 
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au  intelligent  reader  would  very  soon  detect  any  attempt 
at  bolstering  up  ill-told  facts  by  elaborate,  soul-analyzing 
theories. 

He  could  have  wished  the  train  would  \m\(i  run  on 
for  ever;  but  he  was  aroused  by  the  lights  gro^^ing 
thicker  and  more  brilliant,  and  he  felt  that  they  were 
nearing  London,  and  that  the  time  for  action  was  come. 

The  great  plimge  was  taken,  and  he  was  alone  in  the 
cold  street — alone,  save  for  the  man  who  carried  his 
baggage.  He  stood  for  a  moment  or  so,  confused  with 
the  rush  of  carriages  of  all  sorts  which  were  taking  the 
people  from  the  train,  till  he  was  aroused  by  the  man 
asking  him  where  he  was  to  go  to. 

Charles  said,  without  thmking,  "  The  Warwick 
Hotel,"  and  thither  they  went.  For  a  moment  he 
regretted  that  he  had  said  so,  but  the  next  moment 
he  said,  aloud,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die!" 

The  man  turned  round,  and  begged  his  pardon. 
Charles  did  not  answer  him;  and  the  man  went  on, 
wondering  what  sort  of  young  gentleman  he  had  got 
hold  of. 

Tlie  good  landlord  was  glad  to  see  him.  Would  he 
have  dinner? — a  bit  of  fish  and  a  lamb  chop,  for  in- 
stance ?  Then  it  suddenly  struck  Charles  that  he  was 
hungry — ravenous.  He  laughed  aloud  at  the  idea  ;  and 
the  landlord  laughed  too,  and  rubbed  his  hands.  Should 
it  be  whiting  or  smelts  now  ?  he  asked. 

"  Anything,"  said  Charles,  "  so  long  as  you  feed  me 
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quick.  And  give  me  wine,  will  you,  of  some  sort ; 
I  want  to  drink.  Give  me  sherry,  will  you?  And 
I  say,  let  me  taste  some  now,  and  then  I  can  see  if 
I  like  it.  I  am  very^  particular  about  my  wine,  you 
must  know." 

In  a  few  minutes  a  waiter  brought  in  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  waited  to  know  how  Charles  liked  it.  He  told  the 
man  he  could  go,  and  he  would  tell  liim  at  dinner-time. 
When  the  man  was  gone,  he  looked  at  the  wine  with  a 
smile.  Tlien  he  took  it  up,  and  poured  it  into  the 
coal-scuttle. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  said,  "  not  yet !  I'll  try  something  else 
before  I  try  to  drink  my  troubles  away."  And  then 
he  plunged  into  the  Times. 

He  had  no  sooner  convinced  liimself  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  tampering  ^^dth  the  honour  of  the  country 
by  not  declaring  war,  than  he  found  liimself  profoundly 
considering  what  had  caused  that  great  statesman  to 
elope  Avith  Adelaide,  and  whether,  in  case  of  a  Paissian 
war,  Lady  Ascot  woidd  possibly  convict  Father  Mack- 
worth  of  ha^dng  caused  it.  Then  Lady  Ascot  came 
into  the  room  with  a  large  bottle  of  medicine  and  a 
Testament,  announcing  that  she  was  going  to  attend 
a  sick  gun-boat.  And  then,  just  as  he  began  to  see 
that  he  was  getting  sleepy,  to  sleep  he  went,  fast  as 
a  top. 

Half  an  hour's  sleep  restored  him,  and  dinner  made 
things  look  different.  "  After  all,"  he  said,  as  he  sipped 
his  wine,  "  here  is  only  the  world  on  the  one  side  and  I 
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Oil  the  other.  I  am  utterly  reckless,  and  can  sink  no 
further.  I  will  get  all  the  pleasure  out  of  life  that  I 
can,  honestly;  for  I  am  an  honest  man  still,  and  mean 
to  be.  I  love  you,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  you  have 
used  me  worse  than  a  hound,  and  made  me  desperate. 
If  he  marries  you,  I  will  come  forward  some  day,  and 
disgrace  you.  If  you  had  only  waited  till  you  knew 
everything,  I  could  have  forgiven  you.  I'll  get  a  place 
as  a  footman,  and  talk  about  you  in  the  sen-ants'  hall. 
AU  London  shall  know  you  were  engaged  to  me." 

'■  Poor  dear,  pretty  Adelaide ;  as  if  I  would  ever  hurt 
a  hair  of  your  head,  my  sweet  love !     Silly " 

The  landlord  came  in.  There  was  most  excellent 
company  in  the  smoking-room.  Would  he  condescend 
to  join  them  ? 

Company  and  tobacco  !  Charles  would  certainly  join 
them ;  so  he  had  his  wine  carried  in. 

There  was  a  fat  gentleman,  with  a  snub  nose,  who 
was  a  Conservative.  There  was  a  tall  gentleman,  with 
a  long  nose,  who  was  Liberal.  There  was  a  short 
gentleman,  with  no  particular  kind  of  nose,  who  was 
Eadical.  There  was  a  handsome  gentleman,  with  big 
whiskers,  who  was  commercial ;  and  there  was  a  gen- 
tleman with  bandy  legs,  who  was  horsy. 

I  strongly  object  to  using  a  slang  adjective,  if  any 
other  can  be  got  to  supply  its  place ;  but  by  doing  so 
sometimes  one  avoids  a  periphrasis,  and  does  not  spoil 
one's  period.  Thus,  I  know  of  no  predicate  for  a 
gentleman  with  a  particular  sort  of  hair,  complexion. 
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dress,  whiskers,  and  legs,  except  the  one  I  have  used 
above,  and  so  it  must  stand. 

As  Providence  would  have  it,  Charles  sat  do\m 
between  the  landlord  and  the  horsy  man,  away  from 
the  others.  He  smoked  his  cigar,  and  listened  to  the 
conversation. 

The  Conservative  gentleman  coalesced  with  the 
Liberal  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
having  sold  the  country  to  the  Paissians  ;  the  Ptadical 
gentleman  also  came  over  to  them  on  that  subject ; 
and  for  a  time  the  opposition  seemed  to  hold  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  to  be  merely  allowing 
Aberdeen's  Government  to  hold  place  longer,  that 
they  might  commit  themselves  deeper.  In  fact,  things 
seemed  to  be  going  all  one  way,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
coalition  ministries  just  before  a  grand  crash,  when  the 
Eadical  gentleman  caused  a  violent  split  in  the  cabinet, 
by  saying  that  the  whole  complication  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  machinations  of  the  aristocracy — which 
assertion  caused  the  Conservative  gentleman  to  retort 
in  uimieasured  language ;  and  then  the  Liberal  gentle- 
man, trying  to  trim,  found  himself  distrusted  and 
despised  by  both  parties.  Charles  listened  to  them, 
amused  for  the  time  to  hear  them  quoting,  quite  un- 
consciously, whole  sentences  out  of  their  respective 
leading  papers,  and  then  was  distracted  by  the  horsy 
man  saying  to  him — 

"Dam  politics.  '\\Tiat  horse  will  win  the  Derby, 
sirr 
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"  Haphazard,"  said  Charles,  promptly.  Tliis,  please 
to  remember,  was  Lord  Ascot's  horse,  which  we  have 
seen  before. 

The  landlord  immediately  drew  closer  iip. 

The  horsy  man  looked  at  Charles,  and  said,  "  H'm ; 
and  what  has  made  my  lord  scratch  him  for  the  Two 
Thousand,  sir?" 

And  so  on.  We  have  something  to  do  with  Hap- 
hazard's winning  the  Derby,  as  we  shall  see ;  and  we 
have  still  more  to  do  with  the  result  of  Charles's- 
conversation  with  the  "horsy  man."  But  we  have  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  do  with  a  wordy  discussion  about  the 
various  horses  which  stood  well  for  the  great  race 
(wicked,  lovely  darlings,  how  many  souls  of  heroes 
have  they  sent  to  Hades !),  and  so  we  will  spare  the 
reader.  The  conclusion  of  their  conversation  was  the 
only  important  part  of  it. 

Charles  said  to  the  liorsy  man  on  the  stairs,  "  Now 
you  know  everything.  I  am  penniless,  friendless,  and 
nameless.  Can  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  earning  my 
living  honestly  ? " 

And  he  said,  "  I  can,  and  I  will  This  gentleman  is 
a  fast  man,  but  he  is  rich.  You'll  have  your  own  way. 
Maybe,  you'll  see  some  queer  things,  but  what  odds  ? " 

"  None  to  me,"  said  Charles ;  "  I  can  always  leave 
him." 

"And  go  back  to  your  friends,  like  a  wise  young 
gentleman,  eh  ? "  said  the  other,  kindly. 

"  I  am  not  a  gentleman,"  said  Charles.     "  I  told  you. 
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SO  before.  I  am  a  gamekeeper's  son ;  I  swear  to  you  I 
am.  I  have  been  petted  and  pampered  till  I  look  like 
one,  but  I  am  not." 

"You  are  a  deuced  good  imitation,"  said  the  other. 
"  Good  night ;  come  to  me  at  nine,  mind." 

At  this  time,  Lady  Ascot  had  despatched  her  letter  to 
Lord  Saltire,  and  had  asked  for  Charles.  The  gi'oom  of 
the  chambers  said  that  Mr.  Kavenshoe  had  left  the 
house  immediately  after  his  interview  with  her  ladyship, 
three  hours  before. 

She  started  up.     "  Gone  ! — Whither  ? " 

"  To  Twyford,  my  lady." 

"  Send  after  him,  you  idiot !  Send  the  grooms  after 
him  on  all  my  lord's  horses.  Send  a  lad  on  Haphazard, 
and  let  him  race  the  train  to  London.  Send  the  police  ! 
He  has  stolen  my  purse,  with  ten  thousand  gold  guineas 
in  it ! — I  swear  he  has.  Have  him  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  bring  him  back,  on  your  life.  If  you  stay 
there  I  will  kill  you !  " 

The  violent  old  animal  nature,  dammed  up  so  long 
by  creeds  and  formulas,  had  broken  out  at  last.  The 
decorous  Lady  Ascot  was  transformed  in  one  instant 
into  a  terrible,  grey-headed,  magnificent  old  Alecto, 
hurling  her  awful  words  abroad  in  a  sharp,  snarling 
voice,  that  made  the  hair  of  him  that  heard  it  to  creep 
upon  his  head.  The  man  fled,  and  shut  Lady  Ascot  in 
alone. 

She  walked  across  the  room,  and  beat  her  withered 
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old  hands  against  the  wall.  "  Oh,  miserable,  wicked 
old  woman  !  "  she  cried  aloud.  "  How  surely  have  your 
sins  found  you  out !  After  concealing  a  crime  for  so 
many  years,  to  find  the  judgment  fall  on  such  an 
innocent  and  beloved  head !  Alicia,  Alicia,  I  did  this 
for  your  sake.  Charles,  Charles,  come  back  to  the  old 
woman  before  she  dies,  and  tell  her  you  forgive  her." 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

LIEUTENANT   HORNBY. 

Charles  had  ahvays  been  passionately  fond  of  horses, 
and  of  riding.  He  was  a  consummate  horseman,  and 
was  so  perfectly  accomplished  in  everything  relating  to 
horses,  that  I  really  believe  that  in  time  he  might 
actually  have  risen  to  the  dizzy  height  of  being  stud- 
groom  to  a  great  gentleman  or  nobleman.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  great  horse-riding  house,  and  had 
actually  gained  so  much  experience,  and  had  so  much 
to  say  on  matters  of  this  kind  ;  that  once,  at  Oxford,  a 
promising  young  nobleman  cast,  so  to  speak,  an  adverse 
opinion  of  Charles's  into  George  Simmonds's  own  face. 
Mr.  Simmonds  looked  round  on  the  offender  mildly  and 
compassionately,  and  said,  "  If  any  undergraduate  could 
know,  my  lord,  that  undergraduate's  name  would  be 
Eavenshoe  of  Paul's.  But  he  is  young,  my  lord.  And, 
in  consequence,  ignorant."  His  lordship  didn't  say 
anything  after  that. 

I  have  kejit  this  fact  in  the  background  rather, 
hitherto,  because  it  has  not  been  of  any  great  conse- 
quence. It  becomes  of  some  consequence  now,  for  the 
first  time.  I  enlarged  a  little  on  Charles  being  a  rowing 
man,  because  rowing  and  training  had,  for  good  or  for 
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evil,  a  certain  effect  on  his  character.  (\Vhether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  you  must  determine  for  yourselves.) 
And  I  now  mention  the  fact  of  his  being  a  consummate 
horseman,  because  a  considerable  part  of  the  incidents 
which  follow  arise  from  the  fact. 

Don't  think  for  one  moment  that  you  are  going  to  be 
bored  by  stable  talk.  You  will  have  simply  none  of  it. 
It  only  amounts  to  tliis — that  Charles,  being  fond  of 
horses,  took  up  with  a  certain  line  of  life,  and  in  that 
line  of  life  met  vdth  certain  adventures  which  have 
made  his  history  worth  relating. 

When  he  met  the  "  horsy  "  man  next  morning,  he  was 
not  dressed  like  a  gentleman.  In  his  store  he  had  some 
old  clothes,  which  he  used  to  wear  at  Eavenshoe,  in  the 
merry  old  days  when  he  would  be  up  with  daylight  to 
exercise  the  horses  on  the  moor — cord  trousers,  and  so 
on,  which,  beiug  now  old  and  worn,  made  him  look 
uncommonly  like  a  groom  out  of  place.  And  what  con- 
tributed to  the  delusion  was,  that  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  wore  no  shirt  collar,  but  allowed  his  blue- 
spotted  neckcloth  to  border  on  his  honest  red  face, 
without  one  single  quarter  of  an  inch  of  linen.  And,  if 
it  ever  pleases  your  lordship's  noble  excellence  to  look 
like  a  blackguard  for  any  reason,  allow  me  to  recom- 
mend you  to  wear  a  dark  necktie  and  no  collar.  Your 
success  will  be  beyond  your  utmost  liopes. 

Charles  met  his  new  friend  in  the  bar,  and  touched 
his  hat  to  him.  His  friend  laughed,  and  said,  that  would 
do,  but  asked  how  long  lie  thought  he  could  keep  that 
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soi-t  of  thing  going.     Charles  said,  as  long  as  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  they  went  out  together. 

They  walked  as  far  as  a  street  leading  out  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  squares  (I  mean  B — Ig — e  Sq — e, 
but  I  don't  like  to  write  it  at  full  length),  and  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  handsome  shop.  Charles  knew  enough 
of  London  to  surmise  that  the  first  floor  was  let  to  a 
man  of  some  wealth  ;  and  he  was  right. 

The  door  w^as  opened,  and  his  friend  was  sho^vn  up 
stairs,  while  he  was  told  to  wait  in  the  hall.  Now  Charles 
began  to  perceive,  with  considerable  amusement,  that  he 
was  acting  a  part — that  he  was  playing,  so  to  speak,  at 
being  something  other  than  what  he  really  was,  and  that 
he  was  perhaps  overdoing  it.  In  this  house,  w^hich 
yesterday  he  would  have  entered  as  an  equal,  he  was 
now  playing  at  being  a  serv^ant.  It  was  immensely 
amusing.  He  wiped  his  shoes  very  clean,  and  sat  do^^ni 
on  a  bench  in  the  hall,  with  his  hat  between  his  knees, 
as  he  had  seen  grooms  do.  It  is  no  use  wondering  ;  one 
never  finds  out  anything  by  that.  But  I  do  wonder, 
nevertheless,  whether  Charles,  had  he  only  known  in 
what  relation  the  master  of  that  house  stood  to  himself, 
would  or  would  not  have  set  the  house  on  fire,  or  cut 
its  owner's  throat.  When  he  did  find  out,  he  did  neither 
the  one  thing  nor  the  other ;  but  he  had  been  a  good 
deal  tamed  by  that  time. 

Presently  a  servant  came  down,  and,  eyeing  Charles 
curiously  as  a  prospective  fellow-servant,  told  him  civilly 
to  walk  up  stairs. 
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He  went  up.  The  room  A^•as  one  of  a  handsome  suite, 
and  overlooked  the  street.  Charles  saw  at  a  glance  that 
it  was  the  room  of  a  great  dandy.  A  dandy,  if  not  of 
the  first  water,  most  assuredly  high  up  in  the  second. 
Two  things  only  jarred  on  his  eye  in  his  liurried  glance 
round  the  room.  There  was  too  much  hric-a-brac,  and 
too  many  flowers.  "I  wonder  if  he  is  a  gentleman," 
thought  Charles.  His  friend  of  the  night  before  was 
standing  in  a  respectful  attitude,  leaning  on  the  back  of 
a  chair,  and  Charles  looked  round  for  the  master  of  the 
house,  eagerly.  He  had  to  cast  his  eyes  do"svnward  to 
see  him,  for  he  was  lying  back  on  an  easy  chair,  half 
hidden  by  the  breakfast  table. 

Tliere  he  was — Charles's  master :  the  man  who  was 
going  to  buy  him.  Charles  cast  one  intensely  eager 
glance  at  him,  and  was  satisfied.  "He  will  do  at  a 
pinch,"  said  he  to  himself. 

There  were  a  great  many  handsome  and  splendid 
things  in  that  room,  but  the  owner  of  them  was  by  far 
the  handsomest  and  most  splendid  thing  there. 

He  was  a  young  man,  with  very  pale  and  delicate 
features,  and  a  singularly  amiable  cast  of  face,  who  wore 
a  moustache,  with  the  long  whiskers  which  were  just 
then  coming  into  fashion ;  and  he  was  dressed  in  a 
splendid  uniform  of  blue,  gold,  and  scarlet,  for  he  had 
been  on  duty  that  morning,  and  had  just  come  in.  His 
sabre  was  cast  upon  the  floor  before  him,  and  his  shako 
was  on  the  table.  As  Charles  looked  at  him,  he  passed 
his  hand  over  his  hair.     Tliere  was  one  ring  on  it,  but 
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such  a  ring !  "  That's  a  high-bred  hand  enough,"  said 
Charles  to  himself.  "And  he  hasn't  got  too  much 
jewellery  on  him.     I  wonder  who  the  deuce  he  is  ?" 

"This  is  the  young  man,  sir,"  said  Charles's  new  friend. 

Lieutenant  Hornby  was  looking  at  Charles,  and,  after 
a  pause,  said — 

"  I  take  him  on  your  recommendation,  Sloane.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  do.  He  seems  a  good  fellow.  You  are 
a  good  fellow,  ain't  you  ? "  he  continued,  addressing 
Charles  personally,  with  that  happy  graceful  insolence 
which  is  the  peculiar  property  of  prosperous  and  entirely 
amiable  yoimg  men,  and  which  charms  one  in  spite  of 
oneseK. 

Charles  replied,  "  I  am  quarrelsome  sometimes  among 
my  equals,  but  I  am  always  good-tempered  among 
horses." 

"  Tliat  will  do  very  well.  You  may  punch  the  other 
two  lads'  heads  as  much  as  you  like.  They  don't  mind 
me ;  perhaps  they  may  you.  You  will  be  over  them- 
You  will  have  the  management  of  ever}i:hing.  You  will 
have  unlimited  opportunities  of  robbing  and  plundering 
me,  with  an  entire  absence  of  all  chance  of  detection. 
But  you  won't  do  it.  It  isn't  your  line,  I  saw  at  once. 
Let  me  look  at  your  hand." 

Charles  gave  him  the  great  ribbed  paw  which  sei-ved 
liim  in  that  capacity.     And  Hornby  said — 

"  Ha !  Gentleman's  hand.  No  business  of  mine- 
Don't  wear  that  ring,  will  you  1  A  groom  mustn't  wear 
such  rings  as  that.     Any  character  ? " 
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Charles  showed  hini  the  letter  Lord  Ascot  had  writteiL 

"  Lord  Ascot,  eh  ?     I  know  Lord  Welter,  slightly." 

"  The  deuce  you  do,"  thought  Charles. 

"  Were  you  in  Lord  Ascot's  stables  ? " 

"  No,  sir.  I  am  the  son  of  Squire  Ravenshoe's  game- 
keeper. The  Eavenshoes  and  my  Lord  Ascot's  family 
are  connected  by  marriage.  Eavenshoe  is  in  the  west 
country,  su\  Lord  Ascot  knows  me  by  repute,  sir,  and 
has  a  good  opinion  of  me." 

"It  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  Sloane,  will  you  put 
him  in  the  way  of  his  duties.  Make  the  other  lads 
understand  that  he  is  master,  will  you  ?    You  may  go." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SOME  OF  THE  HUMOURS  OF  A  LONDON  MEWS. 

So  pursuing  the  com^se  of  our  story,  we  have  brought 
ourselves  to  the  present  extraordinary  position.  That 
Charles  Eavenshoe,  of  Eavenshoe,  in  the  county  Devon- 
shire, Esquire,  and  sometime  of  St.  Paul's  College,  Ox- 
ford, had  hired  himself  out  as  groom  to  Lieutenant 
Hornby,  of  the  1-iOth  Hussars,  and  that  also  the  above- 
named  Charles  Eavenshoe  was  not,  and  never  had  been, 
Charles  Eavenshoe  at  all,  but  somebody  else  all  the  time, 
to  wit,  Charles  Horton,  a  gamekeeper's  son,  if  indeed  he 
was  even  this,  having  been  christened  under  a  false  name. 
The  situation  is  so  extraordinary  and  so  sad,  that 
having  taken  the  tragical  view  of  it  in  the  previous 
chapter,  we  must  of  necessity  begin  to  look  on  the 
brighter  side  of  it  noAv.  And  this  is  the  better  art, 
because  it  is  exactly  what  Charles  began  to  do  himself. 
One  blow  succeeded  the  other  so  rapidly,  the  utter 
bouleversement  of  all  that  he  cared  about  in  the  world. 
Father,  friends,  position,  mistress,  all  lost  in  one  day, 
had  brought  on  a  kind  of  light-hearted  desperation, 
which  had  the  effect  of  making  him  seek  company,  and 
talk  boisterously  and  loud  all  day.  It  was  not  un- 
natural in  so  young  and  vigorous  a  man.     But  if  he 
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woke  in  tlie  night,  tliere  was  the  cold  claw  grasping 
his  heart.  Well,  I  said,  we  wonld  liavc  none  of  this  at 
present,  and  we  won't. 

Patient  old  earth,  intent  only  on  doing  her  dnty  in 
her  set  conrses,  and  unmindful  of  the  mites  which  had 
been  set  to  make  love  or  war  on  her  bosom,  and  the 
least  of  w^hom  was  worth  her  whole  well-organized  mass, 
had  rolled  on,  and  on,  until  by  bringing  that  portion  of 
her  which  contains  the  island  of  Britain,  gradually  in 
greater  proximity  to  the  sun,  she  had  produced  that 
state  of  things  on  that  particular  part  of  her  which 
is  known  among  mortals  as  spring.  Xow,  I  am  very 
anxious  to  please  all  parties.  Some  people  like  a  little 
circumlocution,  and  for  them  the  above  paragraph  was 
written  ;  others  do  not,  and  for  them,  I  state  that  it  was 
the  latter  end  of  May,  and  beg  them  not  to  read  the 
above  flight  of  fancy,  but  to  consider  it  as  never  having 
been  written. 

It  was  spring.  On  the  sea-coast,  the  watchers  at  the 
lighthouses  and  the  preventive  stations  began  to  walk 
about  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  and  trim  up  their  patches  of 
spray-beaten  garden,  hedged  with  tree-mallow  and  tama- 
risk, and  to  thank  God  that  the  long  howling  winter  nights 
were  past  for  a  time.  The  fishermen  shouted  merrily 
one  to  another  as  they  put  off  from  shore,  no  longer 
dreading  a  twelve  hours'  purgatory  of  sleet  and  freezing- 
mist  and  snow  ;  saying  to  one  another  how  green  the 
land  looked,  and  how  ]tleasant  mackarel  time  was  after 
all.     Their  wives.,  light-hearted  at  the  thought  that  the 
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wild  winter  was  past,  and  that  they  were  not  widows, 
brought  their  work  out  to  the  doors,  and  gossiped 
pleasantly  in  the  sun,  while  some  of  the  bolder  boys 
began  to  paddle  about  in  the  surf,  and  try  to  believe 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  had  come  in,  and  that  it  was  sum- 
mer again,  and  not  only  spring. 

In  inland  country  places  the  barley  was  all  in  and 
springing,  the  meadows  were  all  bush-harrowed,  rolled, 
and  laid  up  for  hay ;  nay,  in  early  places,  brimful  of 
grass,  spangled  with  purple  orchises,  and  in  moist  rich 
places  golden  with  marsh  marigold,  over  which  the 
south-west  wind  passed  pleasantly,  bringing  a  sweet 
perfume  of  growing  vegetation,  which  gave  those  who 
smelt  it  a  tendency  to  lean  against  gates,  and  stiles,  and 
such  places,  and  think  what  a  delicious  season  it  was, 
and  wish  it  were  to  last  for  ever.  The  young  men  began 
to  slip  away  from  A^'ork  somewhat  early  of  an  evening, 
not  (as  now)  to  the  parade  ground,  or  the  butts,  but  to 
take  their  turn  at  the  wicket  on  the  green,  where  Sir 
John  (our  young  landlord),  was  to  be  found  in  a  scarlet 
flannel  shirt,  bowling  away  like  a  catapult,  at  all 
comers,  till  the  second  bell  began  to  ring,  and  he  had  to 
dash  off'  and  dress.  ^N'ow  lovers  walking  by  moonlight 
in  deep  banked  lanes  began  to  notice  how  dark  and 
broad  the  shadows  grew,  and  to  wait  at  the  lane's  end  by 
tlie  river,  to  listen  to  the  nightingale,  with  his  breast 
against  the  thorn,  ranging  on  from  height  to  height  of 
melodious  passion,  petulant  at  his  want  of  art,  till  he 
broke  into  one  wild  jubilant  burst,  and  ceased,  leaving 
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night  silent,  save  for  the  whispering  of  new-born  insects, 
and  the  creeping  sound  of  reviving  vegetation. 

Spring.  The  great  renewal  of  the  lease.  The  time 
when  nature-worshippers  make  good  resolutions,  to  be 
very  often  broken  before  the  leaves  fall.  Tlie  time  the 
country  becomes  once  more  habitable  and  agreeable. 
Does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  hundred  miles  of 
brick  and  mortar  called  London,  save,  in  so  far  as  it 
makes  every  reasonable  Christian  pack  up  his  portman- 
teau and  fly  to  the  green  fields,  and  lover's  lanes  before- 
mentioned  (though  it  takes  two  people  for  the  latter 
sort  of  business)  ?  Why,  yes  ;  it  makes  a  difference  to 
London  certainly,  by  bringing  somewhere  about  10,000 
people,  who  have  got  sick  of  shooting  and  hunting 
through  the  winter  months,  swarming  into  the  west  end 
of  it,  and  making  it  what  is  called  full. 

I  don't  know  that  they  are  T\Tong  after  all,  for  London 
is  a  mighty  pleasant  place  in  the  season  (we  don't 
call  it  spring  on  the  paving-stones).  At  this  time  the 
windows  of  the  great  houses  in  the  squares  begin  to  be 
brilliant  with  flowers;  and,  under  the  awnings  of  the 
balconies,  one  sees  women  moving  about  in  the  shadow. 
Now,  all  through  the  short  night,  one  hears  the  cease- 
less low  rolling  thunder  of  beautiful  carriages,  and  in 
the  daytime  also  the  noise  ceases  not.  All  through 
the  west  end  of  the  town  there  is  a  smeU  of  flowers, 
of  fresh  watered  roads,  and  Macassar  oil ;  while  at 
Covent  Garden,  the  scent  of  the  peaches  and  pine- 
apples begins  to  prevail  over  that  of  rotten  cabbage- 
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stalks.  The  fiddlers  are  all  fiddling  away  at  concert 
pitch  for  their  lives,  the  actors  are  all  acting  their  very 
hardest,  and,  the  men  who  look  after  the  horses,  have 
never  a  minute  to  call  their  own,  day  or  night. 
.  It  is  neither  to  dukes  nor  duchesses,  to  actors  nor 
fiddlers,  that  we  must  turn  our  attention  just  now, 
but  to  a  man  who  was  sitting  in  a  wheelbarrow  watch- 
ing a  tame  jackdaw. 

The  place  was  a  London  mews,  behind  one  of  the 
great  squares — the  time  was  afternoon.  The  weather 
was  warm  and  sunny.  AH  the  proprietors  of  the  horses 
were  out  riding  or  dri\'ing,  and  so  the  stables  were 
empty  and  the  mews  were  quiet. 

Tliis  was  about  a  week  after  Charles's  degradation, 
almost  the  first  hour  he  had  to  himself  in  the  daytime, 
and  so  he  sat  pondering  on  his  unhappy  lot. 

Lord  Ball}Toundtower's  coachman's  wife  was  hanging 
out  the  clothes.  She  was  an  Irishwoman  off  the  estate 
(his  lordship's  Irish  residences,  I  see  on  referring  to  the 
peerage,  are,  "  The  Grove,"  Blarney,  and  "  Swatewathers," 
near  Avoca).  When  I  say  that  she  was  hanging  out 
the  clothes  I  am  hardly  correct,  for  she  was  only  fixing 
the  lines  up  to  do  so,  and  being  of  short  stature,  and 
having  to  reach,  was  naturally  showing  her  heels,  and 
the  jackdaw  perceiving  this,  began  to  hop  stealthily 
across  the  yard.  Charles  saw  what  was  conung  and 
became  deeply  interested.  He  would  not  have  spoken 
for  his  life.  The  jackdaw  sidled  up  to  her,  and  began 
digging  into  her  tendon  AcliiUes  with  his  hard  bill  with 
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a  force  and  rapidity  Avliicli  showed  that  he  was  fully- 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  amusement,  like  most  pleasant 
things,  could  not  last  long,  and  must  therefore  be  made 
the  most  of  Some  women  would  have  screamed  and 
faced  round  at  the  first  assault.  !N'ot  so  our  Irish  friend. 
She  endured  the  anguish  until  she  had  succeeded  in 
fastening  the  clothes-line  round  the  post,  and  then  she 
turned  round  on  the  jackdaw,  who  had  fluttered  away  to 
a  safe  distance,  and  denounced  him. 

"  Bad  cess  to  ye,  ye  impident  di\^ie,  sure  it's  Sathan's 
own  sister's  son  ye  are,  ye  dirty  prothestant,  pecking  at 
the  hales  of  an  honest  woman,  daughter  of  my  lord's 
own  man.  Corny  O'Brine,  as  was  a  dale  bether  nor 
them  as  sits  on  whalebarrows  and  sets  ye  on  too't — 
(this  was  levelled  at  Charles,  so  he  politely  took  off 
liis  cap  and  bowed). 

"  Though,  God  forgive  me,  there's  some  sitting  on 
whalebarrows  as  should  be  sitting  in  drawing-rooms 
may  be  (here  the  jackdaw  raised  one  foot,  and  said 
"  Jark ").  Get  out  ye  baste,  don't  ye  hear  me  blessed 
lady's  own  bird  swearing  at  ye,  like  a  gentleman's  bird 
as  he  is.     A  pretty  dear." 

This  was  strictly  true.  Lord  Ballyi'oundtower's 
brother,  the  Honourable  Frederick  Mulligan,  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy.  A  short  time  before  this,  being 
on  the  Australian  station,  and  wishing  to  make  his 
sister-in-law^  a  handsome  present,  he  liad  commissioned 
a  Sydney  Jew  bird-dealer  to  get  him  a  sulphur-crested 
cockatoo,  price  no  object,  but  tlie  best  talker   in   the 
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colony.  Tlie  Jew  faithfully  performed  his  behest  ;  he 
got  him  the  best  talking  cockatoo  in  the  colony,  and  the 
Hon.  Fred,  brought  it  home  in  triumph  to  his  sister- 
in-law's  drawing-room  in  Belgrave  Square. 

The  bird  was  a  beautiful  talker.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  that.  It  had  such  an  amazingly  distinct  enun- 
ciation. But  then  the  bird  was  not  always  discreet. 
Nay,  to  go  further,  the  bird  never  icas  discreet.  He  had 
been  educated  by  a  convict  bullock-driver,  and  finished 
off  by  the  sailors  on  board  H.M.S.  Actceon,  and  really 
you  know,  sometimes  he  did  say  things  he  ought  not  to 
have  said.  It  was  all  verj^  well  pretending  that  you 
couldn't  hear  him,  but  it  rendered  conversation  im- 
possible. You  were  always  in  agon}'  at  what  was  to 
come  next.  One  afternoon  a  gTeat  many  people  were 
there,  calling.  Old  Lady  Hainault  was  there.  The  bird 
was  worse  than  ever.  Every  body  tried  to  avoid  a 
silence,  but  it  came,  inexorably.  That  awful  old  w^oman, 
Lady  Hainault,  Ijroke  it  by  saying  that  she  thought 
Fred  Mulligan  must  have  been  giving  the  bird  private 
lessons  himself.  After  that  you  know  it  wouldn't  do. 
Fred  might  be  angry,  but  the  bird  must  go  to  the 
mews. 

So  there  the  bird  was,  swearing  dreadfully  at  the 
jackdaw.  At  last  her  ladyship's  pug  dog,  who  was 
staying  with  the  coachman  for  medical  treatment,  got 
excited,  bundled  out  of  the  house,  and  attacked  the 
jackdaw.  The  jackdaw  formed  square  to  resist  cavalry, 
and  sent  the  dog  howling  into  the  house  again  quicker 
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tKan  he  came  out.  After  which  the  bird  barked  and 
came  and  sat  on  the  dunghill  by  Charles. 

The  mews  itself,  as  I  said,  was  very  quiet,  with  a 
smell  of  stable,  subdued  by  a  fresh  scent  of  sprinkled 
water  ;  but  at  the  upper  end  it  joined  a  street  leading 
from  Belgrave  Square  towards  the  Park,  wliich  was  by 
no  means  quiet,  and  which  smelt  of  geraniums  and 
heliotropes.  Carriage  after  carriage  went  blazing  past 
the  end  of  the  mews,  along  this  street,  like  figures  across 
the  disk  of  a  magic  lanthorn.  Some  had  scarlet 
breeches,  and  some  blue ;  and  there  were  pink  bonnets, 
and  yellow  bonnets,  and  Magenta  bonnets ;  and  Charles 
sat  on  the  wheelbarrow  by  the  dunghill,  and  looked  at 
it  all,  perfectly  contented. 

A  stray  dog  lounged  in  out  of  the  street.  It  was  a 
cur  dog — that  any  one  might  see.  It  was  a  dog  which 
had  bit  its  rope  and  run  away,  for  the  rope  was  round 
its  neck  now ;  and  it  was  a  thirsty  dog,  for  it  went  up  to 
the  pump  and  licked  the  stones.  Charles  went  and 
pumped  for  it,  and  it  drank.  Then,  evidently  consi- 
dering that  Charles,  by  his  act  of  good  nature,  had 
acquired  authority  over  its  person,  and  having  tried  to 
do  without  a  master  already,  and  having  found  it 
wouldn't  do,  it  sat  down  beside  Charles  and  declined  to 
proceed  any  further. 

There  was  a  pubhc-house  at  the  corner  of  the  mews, 
where  it  joined  the  street ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  you  could  see  one  house.  No.  16.  The  footman 
of  No.  16  was  in  the  area,  looking  through  the  railings. 
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A  thirsty  man  came  to  the  public-house  on  horseback, 
and  drank  a  pot  of  beer  at  a  draught,  turning  the  pot 
upside  down.  It  was  too  much  for  the  footman,  who 
disappeared. 

Next  came  a  butcher  with  a  tray  of  meat,  who  turned 
into  the  area  of  No.  16,  and  left  the  gate  open.  After 
him  came  a  blind  man,  led  by  a  dog.  The  dog,  instead 
of  going  straight  on,  turned  down  the  area  steps  after 
the  butcher.  The  blind  man  thought  he  was  going 
round  the  corner.  Charles  saw  what  would  happen  ; 
but,  before  he  had  time  to  cry  out,  the  blind  man  had 
plunged  headlong  down  the  area  steps  and  disappeared, 
while  from  the  bottom,  as  from  the  pit,  arose  the  curses 
of  the  butcher. 

Charles  and  others  assisted  the  blind  man  up,  gave 
him  some  beer,  and  set  him  on  liis  way.  Charles 
watched  him.  After  he  had  gone  a  little  way,  he  began 
striking  spitefully  at  where  he  thought  his  dog  was, 
with  his  stick.  The  dog  was  evidently  used  to  this 
amusement,  and  dexterously  avoided  the  blows.  Find- 
ing vertical  blows  of  no  avail,  the  blind  man  tried 
horizontal  ones,  and  caught  an  old  gentleman  across 
the  shins,  making  him  drop  his  umbrella  and  catch  up 
his  leg.  The  blind  man  promptly  asked  an  alms  from 
him,  and,  not  getting  one,  turned  the  corner;  and 
Charles  saw  him  no  more. 

The  hot  street  and,  beyond,  the  square,  the  dusty 
lilacs  and  laburnums,  and  the  crimson  hawthorns. 
Wliat  a  day  for  a  bathe  !  outside  the  gentle  surf,  with 
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the  sunny  headhuuls  right  and  K'ft,  and  tlie  moor  sleep- 
ing quietly  in  the  afternoon  sunlight,  and  Lundy,  like 
a   faint  blue  cloud  on  the  Atlantic  horizon,    and   the 

old  house He  was  away  at  Kavenshoe  on  a  May 

afternoon. 

They  say  poets  are  never  sane ;  but  are  they  ever 
mad  ?  Never.  Even  old  Cowper  saved  himseK  from 
actual  madness  by  using  his  imagination.  Charles  was 
no  poet ;  but  he  was  a  good  day-dreamer,  and  so  now, 
instead  of  maddening  himself  in  his  squalid  brick 
prison,  he  was  away  in  the  old  bay,  bathing  and  fishing, 
and  wandering  up  the  old  stream,  breast  liigh  among 
king-fern  under  the  shadowy  oaks. 

Bricks  and  mortar,  carriages  and  footmen,  wheel- 
barrows and  dunghills,  all  came  back  in  one  moment, 
and  settled  on  his  outward  senses  with  a  jar.  For  there 
was  a  rattle  of  horse's  feet  on  the  stones,  and  the  clank 
of  a  sabre,  and  Lieutenant  Hornby,  of  the  140tli  Hus- 
sars (Prince  Arthur's  Own),  came  branking  into  the  yard, 
with  two  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  trappings  on  him, 
looking  out  for  his  servant.  He  was  certainly  a  splendid 
fellow,  and  Charles  looked  at  him  with  a  certain  kind  of 
pride,  as  on  something  that  he  had  a  share  in. 

"  Come  round  to  the  front  door,  Horton,  and  take  my 
horse  up  to  the  barracks  "  (the  Queen  had  been  to  the 
station  that  morning,  and  his  guard  was  over.) 

Charles  walked  beside  him  round  into  Grosvenor 
Place.  He  could  not  avoid  stealing  a  glance  up  at 
the  magnificent  apparition  beside  him  ;  and,  as  he  did 
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SO,  lie  met  a  pair  of  kind  grey  eyes  looking  down 
on  liim. 

"  You  mustn't  sit  and  mope  there,  Horton,"  said  the 
lieutenant ;  "  it  never  does  to  mope.  I  know  it  is  infer- 
nally hard  to  help  it,  and  of  course  you  can't  associate 
^vith  seiTants,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  at  first ;  but  you 
will  get  used  to  it.  If  you  think  I  don't  know  you  are 
a  gentleman,  you  are  mistaken.  I  don't  know  who  you 
are,  and  shall  not  try  to  find  out.  I'll  lend  you  books 
or  anything  of  that  sort ;  but  you  mustn't  brood 
over  it.  I  can't  stand  seeing  my  fellows  wi^etched,  more 
especially  a  fellow  like  you." 

If  it  had  been  to  save  his  life,  Charles  couldn't  say  a 
word.  He  looked  up  at  the  lieutenant  and  nodded  his 
head.  The  lieutenant  understood  him  well  enough,  and 
said  to  himseK — 

"Poor  fellow!" 

So  there  arose  between  these  two  a  feeling  which 
lightened  Charles's  servitude,  and  which  before  the  end 
came  had  grown  into  a  liking.  Charles's  vengeance  was 
not  for  Hornby,  for  the  injury  did  not  come  from  him. 
His  vengeance  was  reserved  for  another,  and  we  shall 
see  how  he  took  it. 
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CHAPTEE   VII, 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  SOME  OLD  FRIENDS. 

HiTHEETO  I  have  been  able  to  follow  Charles  right  on 
without  leaving  him  for  one  instant:  now,  however, 
that  he  is  reduced  to  sitting  on  a  wheelbarrow  in  a 
stable-yard,  we  must  see  a  little  less  of  him.  He  is,  of 
course,  our  principal  object ;  but  he  has  removed  him- 
self from  the  immediate  sphere  of  all  our  other  acquaint- 
ances, and  so  we  must  look  up  some  of  them,  and  see 
how  far  they,  though  absent,  are  acting  on  his  destiny — 
nay,  we  must  look  up  every  one  of  them  sooner  or  later, 
for  there  is  not  one  w^ho  is  not  in  some  way  concerned 
in  his  adventures  past  and  future. 

By  reason  of  her  age,  her  sex,,  and  her  rank,  my  Lady 
Ascot  claims  our  attention  first.  We  left  the  dear  old 
woman  in  a  terrible  taking,  on  finding  that  Charles  had 
suddenly  left  the  house  and  disappeared.  Her  wi-ath 
gave  way  to  tears,  and  her  tears  to  memory.  Bitterly 
she  blamed  herself  now  for  what  seemed,  years  ago,  such 
a  harmless  deceit.  It  was  not  too  late.  Charles  might 
be  found  ;  would  come  back,  surely — would  come  back 
to  his  poor  old  aunt !  He  would  never — hush  !  it  won't 
do  to  think  of  that ! 
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Lady  Ascot  thought  of  a  brilliant  plan,  and  put  it 
into  immediate  execution.  She  communicated  with 
Mr.  Scotland  Yard,  the  eminent  ex-detective  officer, 
forwarding  a  close  description  of  Charles,  and  a  request 
that  he  might  be  found,  alive  or  dead,  immediately. 
Her  efforts  were  crowned  with  immediate  and  unlooked- 
for  success.  In  a  week's  time  the  detective  had  dis- 
covered, not  one  Cliarles  Eavenshoe,  but  three,  from 
which  her  ladyship  might  take  her  choice.  But  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  neither  of  the  three  was  Charles 
Eavenshoe.  There  was  a  remarkable  point  of  similarity 
between  Charles  and  them,  certainly ;  and  that  point 
was,  that  they  were  all  three  young  gentlemen  under 
a  cloud,  and  had  all  three  dark  hair  and  prominent 
features.     Here  the  similarity  ended. 

The  first  of  the  cases  placed  so  promptly  before  her 
ladyship  by  Inspector  Yard  presented  some  startling 
features  of  similarity  mth  that  of  Charles.  The  young 
gentleman  was  from  the  West  of  England,  had  been 
at  college  somewhere,  had  been  extravagant  ("God 
bless  him,  poor  dear !  when  Lived  a  Eavenshoe  that 
wasn't  ? "  thought  Lady  Ascot),  had  been  crossed  in  love, 
the  inspector  believed  (Lady  Ascot  thought  she  had  got 
her  fish),  and  was  now  in  the  Coldbath  Fields  Prison, 
doing  two  years'  hard  labour  for  swindling,  of  whicli  two 
months  were  yet  to  run.  The  inspector  would  let  her 
ladyship  know  the  day  of  his  release. 

This  could  not  be  Charles  :  and  the  next  young 
gentleman  offered  to  her  notice  was  a  worse  shot  than 
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tlie  other.  He  also  was  dark -haired  ;  but  here  at  once 
all  resemblance  ceased.  This  one  had  started  in  life 
with  an  ensigncy  in  the  line.  He  had  embezzled  the 
mess-funds,  had  been  to  California,  had  enlisted, 
deserted,  and  sold  his  kit,  been  a  billiard-marker,  had 
come  into  some  property,  had  spent  it,  had  enlisted 
again,  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  year  and  discharged — 
here  Lady  Ascot  would  read  no  more,  but  laid  down  the 
letter,  saving,  "  Pish  !  " 

But  the  inspector's  cup  was  not  yet  full.  The  un- 
happy man  was  acting  from  uncertain  information,  he 
says.  He  affirmed,  throughout  all  the  long  and  acrimo- 
nious discussion  which  followed,  that  his  only  instruc- 
tions were  to  find  a  young  gentleman  with  dark  hair 
and  a  hook  nose.  If  tliis  be  the  case,  he  may  possibly 
be  excused  for  catching  a  curly-headed  little  Jew  of 
sixteen,  who  was  drinking  himself  to  death  in  a  public- 
house  off  Eegent  Street,  and  producing  him  as  Charles 
Eavenshoe.  His  name  was  Cohen,  and  he  had  stolen 
some  money  from  his  father  and  gone  to  the  races. 
This  was  so  utterly  the  wrong  article,  that  Lady  Ascot 
wrote  a  violent  letter  to  the  ex-inspector,  of  such  an 
extreme  character,  that  he  replied  by  informing  her 
ladyship  that  he  had  sent  her  letter  to  liis  lawyer.  A 
very  pretty  quarrel  followed,  which  I  have  not  time  to 
describe. 

No  tidings  of  Charles  !  He  had  hidden  himself  too 
effectually.  So  the  old  woman  wept  and  watched — 
watched  for  her  darling  who  came  not,  and  for  the  ruin 
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that  slie  saw  settling  down  upon  lier  house  like  a  dark 
cloud,  that  grew  evermore  darker. 

And  little  Mary  had  packed  up  her  boxes  and  passed 
out  of  the  old  house,  with  the  hard,  bitter  world  before 
her.  Father  Mackworth  had  met  her  in  the  hall,  and 
had  shaken  hands  with  her  in  silence.  He  loved  her, 
in  his  way,  so  much,  that  he  cared  not  to  say  anything. 
Cuthbert  was  outside,  waiting  to  hand  her  to  her 
carriage.  When  she  was  seated  he  said,  "  I  shall  write 
to  you,  ^lar}^,  for  I  can't  say  all  I  would."  And  then 
he  opened  the  door  and  kissed  her  affectionately ;  then 
the  carriage  went  on,  and  before  it  entered  the  wood, 
she  had  a  glimpse  of  the  grey  old  house,  and  Cuthbert 
on  the  steps  before  the  porch,  bareheaded,  waving  his 
hand  ;  then  it  was  among  the  trees,  and  she  had  seen 
the  last  of  him  for  ever ;  then  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  knew,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  how 
well  she  had  loved  him. 

She  was  going,  as  we  know,  to  be  nursery-governess 
to  the  orphan  children  of  Lord  Hainault's  brother. 
She  went  straight  to  London  to  assume  her  charge.  It 
was  very  late  when  she  got  to  Paddington.  One  of 
Lord  Hainault's  carriages  was  waiting  for  her,  and  she 
was  whirled  through  "  the  season  "  to  Grosvenor  Square. 
Then  she  had  to  walk  alone  into  the  great  lighted  hall, 
with  the  servants  standing  right  and  left,  and  looking  at 
nothing,  as  well-bred  servants  are  bound  to  do.  She 
wished  for  a  moment  that  the  poor  little  governess  had 
been  allowed  to  come  in  a  cab. 
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The  groom  of  the  chambers  informed  her  that  her 
ladyship  had  gone  out,  and  would  not  be  home  till  late ; 
that  his  lordship  was  dressing;  and  that  dinner  was 
ready  in  Miss  Corby's  room  whenever  she  pleased. 

So  she  went  up.  She  did  not  eat  much  dinner ;  the 
steward's-room  boy  in  attendance  had  his  foolish  heart 
moved  to  pity  by  seeing  how  poor  an  appetite  she 
had,  when  he  thought  what  lie  could  have  done  in  that 
line  too. 

Presently  she  asked  the  lad  where  was  the  nursery. 
The  second  door  to  the  right.  Wlien  all  was  quiet  she 
opened  her  door,  and  thought  she  would  go  and  see  the 
children  asleep.  At  that  moment  the  nurseiy-door 
opened,  and  a  tall,  handsome  quiet-looking  man  came 
out.     It  was  Lord  Hainault :  she  had  seen  him  before. 

"  I  like  this,"  said  she,  as  she  drew  back.  "  It  was 
kind  of  him  to  go  and  see  his  brother's  children  before 
he  went  out ; "  and  so  she  went  into  the  nursery. 

An  old  nurse  was  sitting  by  the  fire  sewing.  The 
two  elder  children  were  asleep ;  but  the  youngest,  an 
audacious  young  sinner  of  three,  had  refused  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind  until  the  cat  came  to  bed  with  liim. 
The  nursery  cat  being  at  that  time  out  a-walking  on 
the  leads,  the  nursemaid  had  been  despatched  to  bon-ow 
one  from  the  kitchen.  At  this  state  of  affairs  Mar}^ 
entered.  Tlie  nurse  rose  and  curtsied,  and  the  rebel 
clambered  on  her  knee,  and  took  her  into  his  confidence. 
He  told  her  that  that  day,  while  walking  in  the  square, 
he  had  seen  a  chimney-sweep ;  that  he  had  called  to 
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Gus  and  Flora  to  come  and  look ;  that  Gus  had  been  in 
time  and  seen  liim  go  round  the  corner,  but  that  Flora 
had  come  too  late,  and  cried,  and  so  Gus  had  lent  her 
his  hoop  and  she  had  left  off,  «Sz;c.  &c.  After  a  time  he 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  say  his  prayers  to  her;  to 
whicli  the  nurse  objected,  on  the  theological  ground 
that  he  had  said  them  twice  akeady  that  evening,  which 
was  once  more  than  was  usually  allowed.  Soon  after 
this  the  little  head  lay  heavy  on  INIary's  arm,  and  the 
little  hand  loosed  its  hold  on  hers,  and  the  child  was 
asleep. 

She  left  the  nursery  with  a  lightened  heart ;  but, 
nevertheless,  she  cried  herself  to  sleep.  "I  wonder, 
shall  I  like  Lady  Hainault ;  Charles  used  to.  But  she 
is  very  proud,  I  believe.  I  cannot  remember  much  of 
her. — How  those  carriages  growl  and  roll,  almost  like 
the  sea  at  dear  old  Piavenshoe."  Then,  after  a  time,  she 
slept. 

There  was  a  light  in  her  eyes,  not  of  dawn,  which 
woke  her.  A  tall,  handsome  woman,  in  silk  and  jewels, 
came  and  knelt  beside  her  and  kissed  her ;  and 
said  that,  now  her  old  home  was  broken  up,  she  must 
make  one  there,  and  be  a  sister  to  her,  and  many  other 
kind  words  of  the  same  sort.  It  was  Lady  Hainaidt 
(the  long  Burton  girl,  as  Madam  Adelaide  called  her) 
come  home  from  her  last  party ;  and  in  such  kind 
keeping  I  think  we  may  leave  little  Mary  for  the 
present. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  WHICH  FRESH  MISCHIEF  IS  BREWED. 

Charles's  duties  were  light  enough;  he  often  wished 
they  had  been  heavier.  There  were  such  long  idle 
periods  left  for  thinking  and  brooding.  He  rather 
wondered  at  first  why  he  was  not  more  employed.  He 
never  was  in  attendance  on  the  lieutenant,  save  in  the 
daytime.  One  of  the  young  men  under  him  drove  the 
brougham,  and  was  out  all  night  and  in  bed  all  day ; 
and  the  other  was  a  mere  stable-lad  from  the  country. 
Charles's  duty  consisted  almost  entirely  in  dressing 
himself  about  two  o'clock,  and  loitering  about  town  after 
his  master  ;  and,  after  he  had  been  at  this  work  about  a 
fortnight,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  at  it  a 
year  or  more. 

Charles  soon  found  out  all  he  cared  to  know  about 
the  Lieutenant.  He  was  the  only  son  and  heir  of  an 
eminent  solicitor,  lately  deceased,  who  had  put  him 
into  the  splendid  regiment  to  which  he  belonged,  in 
order  to  get  him  into  good  society.  The  young  fellow 
had  done  well  enough  in  that  way.  He  was  amazingly 
rich,  amazingly  handsome,  and  passionately  fond  of  his 
profession,  at  which  he  really  worked  hard ;  but  he  was 
terribly  fast.     Charles  soon  found  that  out;    and  the 
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first  object  which  lie  placed  before  himself,  when  he 
began  to  awaken  from  the  first  dead  torpor  which  came 
on  him  after  his  fall ;  was  to  gain  influence  with  him 
and  save  him  from  ruin. 

"  He  is  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,"  said  Charles. 
"  He  is  too  good  to  go  to  the  deuce.  In  time,  if  I  am 
careful,  he  may  listen  to  me." 

And,  indeed,  it  seemed  probable.  From  the  very 
first,  Hornby  had  treated  Charles  with  great  respect  and 
consideration.  Hornby  knew  he  was  a  gentleman.  One 
morning,  before  Charles  had  been  many  days  with  him, 
the  brougham  had  not  come  into  the  mews  till  seven 
o'clock  ;  and  Charles,  going  to  his  lodgings  at  eight,  had 
found  him  in  uniform,  bolting  a  cup  of  coffee  before 
going  on  duty.  There  was  a  great  pile  of  money,  sove- 
reigns and  notes,  on  the  dressing-table,  and  he  caught 
Charles  looking  at  it. 

Hornby  laughed.  "  What  are  you  looking  at  with 
that  solemn  face  of  yours  ? "  said  he. 

"  ^N'othing,  sir,"  said  Charles. 

"  You  are  looking  at  that  money,"  said  Hornby  ;  "  and 
you  are  thinking  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  I  didn't 
stay  out  all  night  playing — eh  ?  " 

"  I  might  have  thought  so,  sir,"  said  Charles.  "  I  did 
think  so." 

"  Quite  right,  too.  Some  day  I  will  leave  off, 
perhaps." 

And  then  he  rattled  out  of  the  room,  and  Charles 
watched   him   riding   down   the   street,   all   blue,  and 
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scarlet,  and  gold,  a  brave  figure,  with  the  world  at  his 
feet. 

"  There  is  time  yet,"  said  Charles. 

The  first  time  Charles  made  his  appearance  in  livery 
in  the  street  he  felt  horribly  guilty.  He  was  in  con- 
tinual teiTor  lest  he  should  meet  some  one  he  knew  ; 
but,  after  a  time,  when  he  found  that  day  after  day  he 
could  walk  about  and  see  never  a  familiar  face,  he  grew 
bolder.  He  wished  sometimes  he  could  see  some  one 
he  knew  from  a  distance,  so  as  not  to  be  recognised — it 
was  so  terribly  lonely. 

Day  after  day  he  saw  the  crowds  pass  him  in  the 
street,  and  recognised  no  one.  In  old  times,  when  he 
used  to  come  to  London  on  a  raid  from  Oxford,  he 
fancied  he  used  to  recognise  an  acquaintance  at  every 
step  ;  but,  now,  day  after  day  went  on,  and  he  saw  no 
one  he  knew.  The  w^orld  had  become  to  him  like  a 
long  uneasy  dream  of  strange  faces. 

After  a  very  few^  days  of  his  new  life,  there  began  to  grow 
on  him  a  desire  to  hear  of  those  he  had  left  so  abruptly  ; 
a  desire  which  was  at  first  mere  curiosity,  but  which 
soon  developed  into  a  yearning  regret.  At  first,  after  a 
week  or  so,  he  began  idly  wondering  where  they  all 
were,  and  what  they  thought  of  his  disappearance  ;  and 
at  this  time,  perhaps,  he  may  have  felt  a  little  conceited 
in  tliinking  how  he  occupied  theii'  thoughts,  and  of  what 
importance  he  had  made  himself  by  his  sudden  dis- 
appearance. But  his  curiosity  and  vanity  soon  w^ore 
away,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  deep  gnawing  desire  to 
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hear  something  of  them  all — to  catch  hold  of  some  little 
thread,  however  thin,  which  should  connect  him  with 
his  past  life,  and  with  those  he  had  loved  so  well.  He 
would  have  died  in  his  obstinacy  sooner  than  move  one 
inch  towards  his  object ;  but  every  day,  as  he  rode  about 
town,  dressed  in  the  livery  of  servitude,  which  he  tried 
to  think  was  his  heritage,  and  yet  of  which  he  was 
ashamed,  he  stared  hither  and  thither  at  the  passing 
faces,  trying  to  find  one,  were  it  only  that  of  the  meanest 
serv-ant,  which  should  connect  him  with  the  past. 

At  last,  and  before  long,  he  saw  some  one. 

One  afternoon  he  was  under  orders  to  attend  his 
master,  on  horseback,  as  usual.  After  lunch,  Hornby 
came  out,  beautifully  dressed,  handsome  and  happy,  and 
rode  up  Grosvenor  Place  into  the  park.  At  the  entrance 
to  Piotten  PiOw  he  joined  an  old  gentleman  and  his  two 
daughters,  and  they  rode  together,  chattiug  pleasantly. 
Charles  rode  behind  with  the  other  groom,  who  talked 
to  him  about  the  coming  Derby,  and  would  have  betted 
against  Haphazard  at  the  current  odds.  They  rode  up 
and  down  the  Eow  twice,  and  then  Hornby,  calhng 
Charles,  gave  him  his  horse  and  walked  about  by  the 
Serpentine,  talking  to  every  one,  and  getting  a  kindly 
welcome  from  great  and  small ;  for  the  son  of  a  great 
attorney,  with  wealth,  manners,  and  person,  may  get 
into  very  good  society,  if  he  is  worth  it ;  or,  quite 
possibly,  if  he  isn't. 

Then  Hornby  and  Cliarles  left  the  park,  and,  coming 
down  Grosvenor  Place,  passed  into  Pall  Mall.     Here 
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Hornby  went  into  a  club,  and  loft  Charles  waiting  in  the 
street  witli  his  horse  half  an  hour  or  more. 

Then  he  mounted  again,  and  rode  up  St.  James's 
Street  into  Piccadilly.  He  turned  to  the  left ;  and,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  Halfmoon  Street,  he 
wont  into  a  private  house,  and,  giving  Charles  his  reins, 
told  him  to  wait  for  him  ;  and  so  Charles  waited  there 
in  the  afternoon  sun,  watching  what  went  by. 

It  was  a  sleepy  afternoon,  and  the  horses  stood  quiet, 
and  Charles  was  a  contented  fellow,  and  he  rather  liked 
dozing  there  and  watching  the  world  go  by.  There  is 
plenty  to  see  in  Piccadilly  on  an  afternoon  in  the  season, 
even  for  a  passer-by ;  but,  sitting  on  a  quiet  horse,  with 
nothing  to  do  or  think  about,  one  can  see  it  all  better. 
And  Charles  had  some  humour  in  him,  and  so  he  was 
amused  at  what  he  saw,  and  would  have  sat  there  an 
hour  or  more  mthout  impatience. 

Opposite  to  him  was  a  great  bonnet-shop,  and  in  front 
of  it  was  an  orange-woman.  A  grand  carriage  dashed 
up  to  the  bonnet-shop,  so  that  he  had  to  move  his 
horses,  and  the  orange-woman  had  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
Two  yoimg  ladies  got  out  of  the  carriage,  went  in,  and 
(as  he  believes)  bought  bonnets,  leaving  a  tliird,  and 
older  one,  sitting  in  the  back  seat,  who  nursed  a  pug 
dog,  with  a  blue  riband.  Neither  the  coachman  nor 
footman  belonging  to  the  carriage  seemed  to  mind  tliis 
lady.  The  footman  thought  he  would  like  some  oranges; 
so  he  went  to  the  orange-woman.  The  orange-woman 
was  Irish,  for  her  speech  bewrayed  her,  and  the  footman 
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was  from  the  county  Clare ;  so  those  two  instantly 
began  comparing  notes  about  those  delectable  regions, 
to  such  purpose,  that  the  two  young  ladies,  having,  let 
us  hope,  suited  themselves  in  the  bonnet  way,  had  to 
open  their  own  carriage-door  and  get  in,  before  the  foot- 
man was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  duties — after  which 
he  shut  the  door,  and  they  drove  away. 

Then  there  came  by  a  blind  man.  It  was  not  the  same 
blind  man  that  Charles  saw  fall  down  the  area,  because 
that  blind  man's  dog  was  a  brown  one,  with  a  curly  tail, 
and  this  one's  dog  was  black,  with,  no  tail  at  all.  More- 
over, the  present  dog  carried  a  basket,  which  the  other 
one  did  not.  Otherwise  they  were  so  much  alike  (all 
blind  men  are),  that  Charles  might  have  mistaken  one 
for  the  other.  This  blind  man  met  with  no  such  serious 
accident  as  the  other,  either.  Only,  turning  into  the 
public-house  at  the  comer,  opposite  ^Ir.  Hope's,  the  dog 
lagged  behind,  and,  the  swing-doors  closing  between  him 
and  his  master,  Charles  saw  him  pulled  through  by  his 
chain  and  nearly  throttled. 

Next  there  came  by  Lord  Palmerston,  mth  his  um- 
brella on  his  shoulder,  walking  airily  arm-in-arm  with 
Lord  John  RusselL  They  were  talking  together ;  and, 
as  they  passed,  Charles  heard  Lord  Palmerston  say  that 
it  was  much  warmer  on  this  side  of  the  street  than  on 
the  other.  With  which'  proposition  Lord  John  Russell 
appeared  to  agree  ;  and  so  they  passed  on  westward. 

After  this  there  came  by  three  prize-fighters,  arm-in- 
arm  ;  each  of  them  had  a  white  hat  and  a  cigar ;  two 
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had  white  bull- clogs,  and  one  a  black  and  tan  terrier. 
They  made  a  left  wheel,  and  looked  at  Charles  and  his 
horses,  and  then  they  made  a  right  wheel,  and  looked 
into  the  bonnet-shop  ;  after  which  they  went  into  the 
public-house  into  which  the  blind  man  had  gone  before  ; 
and,  from  the  noise  which  immediately  arose  from  inside, 
Charles  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  two  wliite  bull- 
dogs and  the  black  and  tan  terrier  had  set  upon  the 
blind  man's  dog,  and  touzled  him. 

After  the  prize-fighters  came  Mr.  Gladstone,  walking 
very  fast.  A  large  Newfoundland  dog  with  a  walking-stick 
in  his  mouth,  blundered  up  against  him,  and  nearly 
threw  him  down.  Before  he  got  under  way  again,  the  Irish 
orange-woman  bore  down  on  him,  and  faced  him  with 
three  oranges  in  each  hand,  offering  them  for  sale.  Did 
she  know,  with  the  sagacity  of  her  nation,  that  he  was 
then  on  his  way  to  the  house,  to  make  a  Great  State- 
ment, and  that  he  would  want  oranges?  I  cannot  say. 
He  probably  got  his  oranges  at  Bellamy's,  for  he  bought 
none  of  her.  After  him  came  a  quantity  of  indifferent 
people  ;  and  then  Charles's  heart  beat  high — for  here 
was  some  one  coming  whom  he  knew  with  a 
vengeance. 

Lord  Welter,  walking  calmly  down  the  street,  Avith  his 
"big  chest  thrown  out,  and  his  broad,  stupid  face  in  moody 
repose.  He  was  thinking.  He  came  so  close  to  Charles 
that,  stepping  aside  to  avoid  a  passer-by,  he  whitened 
the  shoulder  of  his  coat  against  the  pipe-clay  on 
Charles's  knee  ;  then  he  stood    stock  still  within    six 
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inches  of  him,  but  looking  the  other  way  towards  the 
houses. 

He  pulled  off  one  of  his  gloves  and  bit  his  nails. 
Though  his  back  was  towards  Charles,  still  Charles 
knew  well  wliat  expression  was  on  his  face  as  he  did 
that.  The  old  cruel  lowering  of  the  eyebrows,  and 
pinching  in  of  the  lips  was  there,  he  knew.  Tlie  same 
expression  as  that  which  !Marston  remarked  the  time 
he  quarrelled  with  Cuthbert  once  at  Eavenshoe — 
mischief  I 

He  went  into  the  house  where  Charles's  master, 
Hornby,  was  ;  and  Charles  sat  and  wondered. 

Presently  there  came  out,  on  to  the  balcony  above, 
six  or  seven  well-dressed  young  men,  who  lounged  with 
their  elbows  on  the  red  cushions  which  were  fixed  to  the 
railing,  and  talked,  looking  at  the  people  in  the  street. 

Lord  Welter  and  Lieutenant  Hornby  were  together  at 
the  end.  There  was  no  scowl  on  Welter's  face  now  ;  h<' 
was  making  himself  agreeable.  Charles  watched  him 
and  Hornby ;  the  conversation  between  them  got  eager, 
and  they  seemed  to  make  an  appointment.  After  tiiat 
they  parted,  and  Hornby  came  down  stairs  and  got  on 
his  horse. 

They  rode  very  slowly  home.  Hornl^y  bowed  right 
and  left  to  the  people  lie  knew,  but  seemed  absent. 
AMien  Charles  took  his  horse  at  the  door,  he  said 
suddenly  to  Charles — 

"  I  have  been  talking  to  a  man  who  knows  something 
of  you,  I  believe — Lord  Welter." 
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"  Did  you  mention  me  to  him,  sir  ? "  said  Charles. 

"  No  ;  I  cUdn't  think  of  it." 

"  You  would  do  me  a  great  kindness  if  you  would  not 
do  so,  sir." 

"  Wliy  ? "  said  Hornby,  looking  suddenly  up. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  enter  into  particulars,  sir ;  but, 
if  I  thought  he  would  know  where  I  was,  I  should  at 
once  quit  your  ser\dce  and  try  to  lose  myself  once 
more." 

"  Lose  yourself  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  ETm  !  "  said  Hornby,  thoughtfully.  "  Well  I  know 
there  is  something  about  you  which  I  don't  understand. 
I  ain't  sure  it  is  any  lousiness  of  mine  though.  I  will 
say  nothing.  You  are  not  a  man  to  chatter  about  any- 
thing you  see.  Mind  you  don't.  You  see  how  I  trust 
you."  And  so  he  went  in,  and  Charles  went  round  to 
the  stable. 

"  Is  the  brougham  going  out  to-night  ? "  he  asked  of 
his  fellow-servant. 

"  Ordered  at  ten,"  said  the  man.  "  Night-work  again, 
I  expect.  I  wanted  to  get  out  too.  Consume  the  darned 
card-playing.     Was  you  going  anywhere  to-night  ?  " 

"Nowhere,"  said  Charles. 

"  It's  a  beautiful  evening,"  said  the  man.  "  If  you 
should  by  chance  saunter  up  toward  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  could  leave  a  note  for  me,  I  should  thank  you  very 
much  ;  upon  my  soul,  I  should." 

I  don't  think  Charles  ever  Iiesitated  at  doing  a  good- 
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natiired  action  in  his  life.  A  request  to  him  was  like  a 
command  It  came  as  natural  to  him  now  to  take  a 
dirty,  scrawled  love-letter  from  a  gi^oom  to  a  scullery- 
inaid  as  in  old  times  it  did  to  lend  a  man  fifty  pounds. 
He  said  at  once  he  would  go  with  great  pleasure. 

The  man  (a  surly  fellow  enough  at  ordinary  times) 
thanked  him  heartily ;  and,  when  Charles  had  got  the 
letter,  he  sauntered  away  in  that  direction  slowly,  think- 
ing of  many  things. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  said,  to  himself,  "  my  scheme  of  hiding 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  successful.  Little  more  than 
a  fortnight  gone,  and  I  am  thrown  against  Welter. 
AAHiat  a  strancre  thingj !  " 

It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon — seven  o'clock,  or 
thereabouts — and  he  was  opposite  Tattersall's.  A  mail 
phaeton,  with  a  pair  of  splendid  horses,  attracted  his 
attention  and  diverted  his  thoughts.  He  turned  do^vn. 
Two  eminent  men  on  the  turf  walked  past  him  up  the 
nearly  empty  yard,  and  he  heard  one  say  to  the  other, — 

"  Ascot  will  run  to  win  ;  that  I  know.  He  must. 
If  Haphazard  can  stay,  he  is  safe." 

To  which  the  other  said,  "  Pish ! "  and  they  passed 
on. 

"  There  they  are  again,"  said  Charles,  as  he  turned 
back.  "  Tlie  very  birds  of  the  air  are  talking  about  them. 
It  gets  interesting,  though — if  anytliing  could  ever  be 
interesting  again." 

St.  George's  Hospital.  At  the  door  was  a  gaudily 
dressed,  handsome  young  woman,  who  was  asking  the 
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porter  could  she  see  some  one  inside.  No.  The  visiting- 
hours  were  over.  She  stood  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
steps,  impatiently  biting  her  nails,  and  then  fluttered 
down  the  street. 

"What  made  him  think  of  his  sister  Ellen  ?  She  must 
be  found.  That  was  the  only  object  in  the  world,  so  to 
speak.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  only  to  wait  and 
watch. 

"  I  shall  find  her  some  day,  in  God's  good  time." 
The  world  had  just  found  out  that  it  was  hungry, 
and  was  beginning  to  tear  about  in  wheeled  vehicles  to 
its  neighbours'  houses  to  dinner.  As  the  carriages 
passed  Charles,  he  could  catch  glimpses  of  handsome 
girls,  all  a  mass  of  white  muslin,  swan's-down  fans,  and 
fal-lals,  going  to  begin  their  night's  work ;  of  stiff 
dandies,  in  white  ties,  yawning  already ;  of  old  ladies 
in  jewels,  and  old  gentlemen  buttoned  up  across  the 
chest,  going,  as  one  might  say,  to  see  fair  play  among 
the  young  people.  And  then  our  philosophical  Charles 
pleased  himself  by  picturing  how,  in  two  months  more, 
the  old  gentlemen  would  be  among  their  turnips,  tlie 
old  ladies  among  their  flowers  and  their  poor  folks,  the 
dandies  creeping,  creeping,  weary  hours  through  the 
heather,  till  the  last  maddening  moment  when  the  big 
stag  was  full  in  view,  sixty  yards  off;  and  (prettiest 
thought  of  all),  how  the  girls,  with  their  thick  shoes  on, 
would  be  gossiping  with  old  Goody  Blake  and  Hariy 
Gill,  or  romping  with  the  \dllage  school-children  on  the 
lawn.     Kight,  old   Charles,  with   all  but  the  dandies  ! 
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For  now  the  apotheosis  of  dandies  was  approaching. 
The  time  was  coming  when  so  many  of  them  should 
disappear  into  that  black  thunder-cloud  to  the  south,  and 
be  seen  no  more  in  park  or  club,  in  heather  or  stubble. 

But,  in  that  same  year,  the  London  season  went  on 
much  as  usual ;  only  folks  talked  of  war,  and  the  French 
were  more  popular  than  they  are  now.  And  through 
the  din  and  hubbub  poor  Charles  passed  on  like  a  lost 
sheep,  and  left  his  fellow-servant's  note  at  an  area  in 
Grosvenor  Square. 

"  And  which,"  said  he  to  the  man  who  took  it,  with 
promises  of  instant  delivery,  "  is  my  Lord  Hainault's 
house,  now,  for  instance  ? " 

Lord  Hainault's  house  was  the  other  side  of  the 
square ;  number  something.  Charles  thanked  the 
man,  and  went  across.  When  he  had  made  it  out, 
he  leant  his  back  against  the  railings  of  the  square,  and 
watched  it. 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door.  The  coachman,  seeing 
a  handsomely-dressed  groom  leaning  against  the  rails, 
called  to  him  to  come  over  and  alter  some  strap  or 
another.  Charles  ran  over  and  helped  him.  Charles 
supposed  her  ladyship  was  going  out  to  dinner.  Yes, 
her  ladyship  was  now  coming  out.  And,  almost  before 
Charles  had  time  to  move  out  of  the  way,  out  she  came, 
with  her  head  in  the  air,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and 
drove  away. 

He  went  back  to  his  post  from  mere  idleness.  He 
wondered  whether  Mary  had  come  there  yet  or  not.    He 
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had  half  a  mind  to  inquire,  but  was  afraid  of  being 
seen.  He  still  leant  against  the  railings  of  the  gate,  as 
I  said,  in  mere  idleness,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of 
children's  voices  in  the  square  behind. 

"  That  woman,"  said  a  child's  voice,  "  was  a  gipsy- 
woman.  I  looked  through  the  rails,  and  I  said,  '  Hallo, 
ma'am,  what  are  you  doing  there  1 '  And  she  asked  me 
for  a  penny.  And  I  said  I  couldn't  give  her  anything, 
for  I  had  given  three  halfpence  to  the  Punch  and  Judy, 
and  I  shouldn't  have  any  more  money  till  next  Saturday. 
"Which  was  quite  true,  Flora,  as  you  know." 

"But,  Gus,"  said  another  child's  voice,  "if  she  had 
been  a  gipsy- woman  she  would  have  tried  to  steal  you, 
and  make  you  beg  in  the  streets  ;  or  else  she  w^ould 
have  told  your  fortune  in  coffee-grounds.  I  don't  think 
she  was  a  real  gipsy." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  my  fortune  told  in  the  coffee- 
grounds,"  said  Gus  ;  "  but,  if  she  had  tried  to  steal  me, 
I  should  have  kicked  her  in  her  stomach.  There  is  a 
groom  outside  there  ;  let  us  ask  him.  Grooms  go  to  the 
races,  and  see  heaps  of  gipsies !     I  say,  sir." 

Charles  turned.  A  cliild's  voice  was  always  music  to 
him.  He  had  such  a  look  on  his  face  as  he  turned  to 
them,  that  the  children  had  his  confidence  in  an  instant. 
The  gipsy  question  was  laid  before  him  instantly,  by 
both  Gus  and  Flora,  with  immense  volubility,  and  he 
was  just  going  to  give  an  oracular  opinion  through  the 
railings,  when  a  voice — a  low,  gentle  voice,  which  made 
him  start — came  from  close  by. 
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"  Gus  and  Flora,  my  clears,  the  dew  is  falling.  Let 
us  go  in/' 

"  There  is  Miss  Corby,"  said  Gus.  "  Let  us  run  to 
her." 

They  raced  to  Mary.  Soon  after  the  three  came 
to  the  gate,  laughing,  and  passed  close  to  him.  Tlie 
cliildren  were  clinging  to  her  skirt  and  talking  merrily. 
They  formed  a  pretty  little  group  as  they  went  across 
the  street,  and  Mary's  merry  little  laugh  comforted  him, 
"  She  is  happy  there,"  he  said  ;  "  best  as  it  is  !  " 

Once,  when  half-way  across  the  street,  she  turned 
and  looked  towards  him,  before  he  had  time  to  turn 
away.  He  saw  that  she  did  not  dream  of  his  being 
there,  and  went  on.  And  so  Charles  sauntered  home 
through  the  pleasant  summer  evening,  saying  to  himself, 
"  I  think  she  is  happy ;  I  am  glad  she  laughed." 

"Three  meetings  in  one  day  !  I  shall  be  found  out, 
if  I  don't  mind.     I  must  be  very  careful." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  WHICH  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW,  AND,  AS  WILL  BE  SEEN 
HEREAFTER,  A  MOST  IMPORTANT  CHARACTER  IS 
INTRODUCED. 

The  servants,  I  mean  the  stable-servants,  who  lived  in 
the  mews  where  Charles  did,  had  a  club ;  and,  a  night 
or  two  after  he  had  seen  Mary  in  the  square,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  it.  The  duke's  coachman,  a 
wirj,  grey,  stern-looking,  elderly  man,  waited  upon 
him  and  informed  him  of  the  fact.  He  said  that  such  a 
course  was  very  unusual — in  fact,  without  precedent. 
Men,  he  said,  were  seldom  elected  to  the  club  until  they 
were  known  to  have  been  in  good  service  for  some 
years  ;  but  he  (coachman)  had  the  ear  of  the  club 
pretty  much,  and  had  brought  him  in  triumphant.  He 
added  that  he  could  see  through  a  brick  wall  as  well  as 
most  men,  and  that,  when  he  see  a  gentleman  dressed  in 
a  livery,  moping  and  brooding  about  the  mews,  he  had 
said  to  himself  that  he  wanted  a  little  company,  such  as 
it  was,  to  cheer  him  up,  and  so  he  had  requested  the 
club,  &c. ;  and  the  club  had  done  as  he  told  tliem, 

"  Now,  this  is  confoundedly  kind  of  you,"  said 
Charles ;  "  but  I  am  not  a  gentleman  ;  I  am  a  game- 
keeper's son." 
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"  I  suppose  you  can  read  Greek,  now,  can't  you  ? " 
said  the  coachman. 

Charles  was  obliged  to  confess  lie  could. 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  coachman  ;  "  all  gamekeepers' 
sons  is  forced  to  learn  Greek,  in  order  as  they  may 
slang  the  poachers  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Fiddle- 
dedee  !  I  know  all  about  it ;  leastwise,  guess.  Come 
along  with  me  ;  why,  I've  got  sous  as  old  as  you.  Come 
along." 

"  Are  they  in  service  ? "  said  Charles,  by  way  of 
something  to  say. 

"  Two  of  'em  are,  but  one's  in  the  army." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Charles,  with  more  interest. 

"  Ay ;  he  is  in  your  governor's  regiment." 

'^Does  he  like  it?"  said  Charles.  "I  should  like  tc 
know  him." 

"  Like  it  ? — don't  he  ?  "  said  the  coachman.  "  See 
what  society  he  gets  into.  I  suppose  there  ain't  no 
gentlemen's  sons  troopers  in  that  regiment,  eh  ?  Oh 
dear  no.  Don't  for  a  moment  suppose  it,  young  man. 
Not  at  all." 

Charles  was  very  much  interested  by  this  news. 
He  made  up  his  mind  there  and  then  that  he  would 
enlist  immediately.  But  he  didn't ;  he  only  thought 
about  it. 

Charles  found  that  the  club  was  composed  of  about  a 
dozen  coachmen  and  superior  pad-grooms.  They  were 
very  civil  to  him,  and  to  one  another.  There  was 
nothing  to  laugh  at.     There  was  nothing   that  could 

VOL,  n.  G 
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be  tortured  into  ridicule.  They  talked  about  their 
horses  and  their  business  quite  naturally.  There  was 
an  air  of  kindly  fellowship,  and  a  desire  for  mutual 
assistance  among  them,  which,  at  times,  Charles  had 
not  noticed  at  the  university.  One  man  sang  a  song, 
and  sang  it  very  prettily  too,  about  stag-hunting.  He 
had  got  as  far  as — 

"  As  every  breath  with  sobs  he  drew, 
The  labouring  buck  strained  full  in  view," 

when  the  door  opened,  and  an  oldish  groom  came  in. 

The  song  was  not  much  attended  to  now.  When  the 
singer  had  finished,  the  others  applauded  him,  but 
impatiently  ;  and  then  there  was  a  general  exclamation 
of ''WeU?" 

"  I've  just  come  down  from  the  corner.  There  has 
been  a  regular  run  against  Haphazard,  and  no  one 
knows  why.  Something  wrong  with  the  horse,  I  sup- 
pose, because  there's  been  no  run  on  any  other  in 
particular,  only  against  him." 

"  Was  Lord  Ascot  there  ? "  said  some  one. 

-'  Ah,  that  he  was.  Wouldn't  bet,  though,  even  at 
the  long  odds.  Said  he'd  got  every  sixpence  he  was 
worth  on  the  horse,  and  would  stand  where  he  was ; 
and  that's  true,  they  say.  And  master  says,  likewise, 
that  Lord  Welter  would  have  taken  'em,  but  that  his 
father  stopped  him." 

*'  That  looks  queerish,"  said  some  one  else. 

"  Ay,  and  wasn't  there  a  jolly  row,  too  ?" 
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*'  AVho  with  ? "  asked  several. 

"  Lord  Welter  and  Lord  Hainaiilt.  It  liappened  out- 
side, close  to  me.  Lord  Hainault  was  ^valkiug  across 
the  yard,  and  Lord  Welter  came  up  to  him  and  said, 
'How  d'ye  do,  Hainault?'  and  Lord  Hainault  turned 
round  and  said,  quite  quiet,  'Welter,  you  are  a  scoun- 
drel ! '  And  Lord  Welter  said,  '  HainaiQt,  you  are  out 
of  your  senses  ; '  but  he  turned  pale,  too,  and  he  looked 
— Lord  !  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  been  before  him — 
and  Lord  Hainault  says,  '  You  know  what  I  mean ; ' 
and  Lord  Welter  says,  '  No,  I  don't ;  but,  by  Gad,  you 
shall  tell  me ; '  and  then  the  other  says,  as  steady  as  a 
rock,  '  I'll  tell  you.  You  are  a  man  that  one  daren't 
leave  a  woman  alone  with.  ^Vhere's  that  Casterton 
girl  ?  Where's  Adelaide  Summers  ?  I^J'either  a  friend's 
house,  nor  your  own  father's  house,  is  any  protection 
for  a  woman  against  you.'  'Gad,'  says  Lord  Welter, 
'  You  were  pretty  sweet  on  the  last-named  yourself, 
once  on  a  time.' " 

"  Well ! "  said  some  one,  "  and  what  did  Lord  Hainault 
say?" 

"  He  said,  '  You  are  a  liar  and  a  scomidrel,  Welter/ 
And  then  Lord  Welter  came  at  him ;  but  Lord  Ascot 
came  betw^een  them,  shaking  like  anything,  and  says 
he,  '  Hainault,  go  away,  for  God's  sake ;  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying. — Welter,   be  silent/     But 

they  made  no  more  of  he  ttan "  (here  our  friend 

was  at  a  loss  for  a  simile). 

"  But  how  did  it  end  ? "  asked  Charles. 
g2 
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"Well,"  said  the  speaker,  "General  Mainwaring  came 
up,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Lord  Welter's  shoulder,  and 
took  him  off  pretty  quiet.  And  that's  all  I  know 
about  it." 

It  Avas  clearly  all.  Charles  rose  to  go,  and  walked 
hy  himseK  from  street  to  street,  thinking. 

Suppose  he  was  to  be  thrown  against  Lord  Welter, 
how  should  he  act  ?  what  should  he  say  ?  Truly  it  was 
a  puzzling  question.  The  anomaly  of  his  position  was 
never  put  before  him  more  strikingly  than  now.  What 
could  he  say  ?  what  could  he  do  ? 

After  the  first  shock,  the  thought  of  Adelaide's  un- 
faithfuhiess  was  not  so  terrible  as  on  the  first  day  or 
two ;  many  little  unamiable  traits  of  character,  vanity, 
selfishness,  and  so  on,  unnoticed  before,  began  to  come 
forth  in  somewhat  startling  relief.  ,  Anger,  indignation, 
and  love,  all  three  jumbled  up  together,  each  one  by 
turns  in  the  ascendant,  were  the  fi-ames  of  mind  in 
which  Charles  found  himseK  when  he  began  thinking 
about  her.  One  moment  he  was  saying  to  liimself, 
"  How  beautiful  she  was  ! "  and  the  next,  "  She  was  as 
treacherous  as  a  tiger ;  she  never  could  have  cared  for 
me."  But,  when  he  came  to  think  of  Welter,  his  anger 
overmastered  everything,  and  he  would  clench  his  teeth 
as  he  walked  along,  and  for  a  few  moments  feel  the 
blood  rushing  to  his  head  and  singing  in  his  ears.  Let 
us  hope  that  Lord  Welter  will  not  come  across  him 
while  he  is  in  that  mood,  or  there  will  be  mischief 

But  his  anger  was  soon  over.     He  had  just  had  one 
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of  these  fits  of  anger  as  he  walked  along  ;  and  he  was, 
like  a  good  fellow,  trying  to  conquer  it,  by  thinking  of 
Lord  Welter  as  he  was  as  a  boy,  and  before  he  was  a 
villain,  w^hen  he  came  before  St.  Peter's  Church,  in 
Eaton  Square,  and  stopped  to  look  at  some  fine  hoi^es 
which  were  coming  out  of  Salter's. 

At  the  east  end  of  St.  Peter's  Church  there  is  a  piece 
of  bare  white  wall  in  a  corner,  and  in  front  of  the  wall 
was  a  little  shoeblack. 

He  was  not  one  of  the  regular  brigade,  with  a  red 
shirt,  but  an  ''Arab"  of  the  first  water.  He  might 
have  been  seven  or  eight  years  old,  but  was  small. 
His  whole  dress  consisted  of  two  garments ;  a  ragged 
shii-t,  with  no  buttons,  and  half  of  one  sleeve  gone,  and 
a  ragged  pair  of  trousers,  which,  small  as  he  was,  were 
too  small  for  him,  and  barely  reached  below  liis  knees. 
His  feet  and  head  were  bare  :  and  under  a  vn\d,  tangled 
shock  of  hair  looked  a  pretty,  dirty,  roguish  face,  with 
a  pair  of  gi'ey,  twinkling  eyes,  which  was  amazingly 
comical.  Charles  stopped,  watching  him,  and,  as  he 
did  so,  felt  what  we  have  most  of  us  felt,  I  dare  say — 
that,  at  certain  times  of  vexation  and  anger,  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  children  is  the  best  thing 
for  us. 

The  little  man  was  playing  at  fives  against  the  bare 
wall,  with  such  tremendous  energy-  that  he  did  not 
notice  that  Charles  had  stopped  and  was  looking  at 
him.  Every  nerve  in  his  wiry  lean  little  body  was 
braced  up  to  the  game ;  his  heart  and  soul  were  as 
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deeply  enlisted  in  it,  as  though  he  were  captain  of  the 
eleven,  or  stroke  of  the  eight. 

He  had  no  ball  to  play  with,  but  he  played  with  a 
brass  button.  The  button  flew  hither  and  thither,  being 
so  irregular  in  shape,  and  the  boy  dashed  after  it  like 
lightning.  At  last,  after  he  had  kept  up  five-and-twenty 
or  so,  the  button  flew  over  his  head  and  lighted  at 
Charles's  feet. 

As  the  boy  turned  to  get  it,  his  eyes  met  Charles's, 
and  he  stopped,  parting  the  long  hair  from  his  forehead, 
and  gazing  on  him  till  the  beautiful  little  face,  beautiful 
through  dirt  and  ignorance  and  neglect,  lit  up  with  a 
smile,  as  Charles  looked  at  him,  with  the  kind,  honest 
old  expression.  And  so  began  their  acquamtance, 
almost  comically  at  first. 

Charles  don't  care  to  talk  much  about  that  boy  now. 
If  he  ever  does,  it  is  to  recall  his  comical  humorous 
sayings  and  doings  in  the  first  part  of  their  strange 
friendship.     He  never  speaks  of  the  end,  even  to  me. 

The  boy  stood  smiling  at  him,  as  I  said,  holding  his 
long  hair  out  of  his  eyes ;  and  Charles  looked  on  him 
and  laughed,  and  forgot  all  about  Welter  and  the  rest 
of  them  at  once. 

"  I  want  my  boots  cleaned,"  he  said. 

The  boy  said,  "  I  can't  clean  they  dratted  top-boots.  I 
cleaned  a  groom's  boots  a  Toosday,  and  he  punched  my 
block  because  I  blacked  the  tops.  Where  did  that 
button  go  ? " 

And  Charles  said,  ''  You  can  clean  the  lower  part  of 
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my  boots,  and  do  no  harm.  Your  button  is  here  against 
the  lamp-post." 

The  boy  picked  it  up,  and  got  liis  apparatus  ready. 
But,  before  he  began,  he  looked  up  in  Charles's  face,  as 
if  he  was  going  to  speak  ;  then  he  began  \agorously, 
but  in  half  a  minute  looked  up  again  and  stopped. 

Charles  saw  that  the  boy  liked  him,  and  wanted  to 
talk  to  him  ;  so  he  began,  severely, — 

"  How  came  you  to  be  plapng  fives  Tsith  a  brass 
button,  eh?" 

The  boy  struck  work  at  once,  and  answered,  "  I  ain't 
CTot  no  ball." 

"If  you  begin  knocking  stamped  pieces  of  metal 
about  in  the  street,"  continued  Charles,  "  you  will  come 
to  chuck-farthing;  and  from  chuck-farthing  to  the 
gallows  is  a  very  short  step  indeed,  I  can  assure  you." 

The  boy  did  not  seem  to  know  whether  Charles  was 
joking  or  not.  He  cast  a  quick  glance  up  at  his  face  ; 
but,  seeing  no  sign  of  a  smile  there,  he  spat  on  one  of 
his  brushes,  and  said, — 

"  Xot  if  you  don't  cheat,  it  ain't." 

Charles  suffered  the  penalty,  which  usually  follows 
on  talking  nonsense,  of  finding  himself  in  a  dilemma. 
So  he  said  imperiously, — 

"  I  shall  buy  you  a  ball  to-morrow  ;  I  am  not  going 
to  have  you  knocking  buttons  about  against  people's 
walls  in  broad  daylight,  like  that." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  boy  had  ever  heard  uon- 
sense*  talked  in  his  life.     It  was  a  new  sensation.     He 
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gave  a  sharp  look  up  into  Charles's  face  again,  and  then 
went  on  with  his  Avork. 

"  Where  do  you  live,  my  little  mannikin  ? "  said 
Charles  directly,  in  that  quiet  pleasant  voice  I  know 
so  well. 

The  boy  did  not  look  up  this  time.  It  was  not  veiy 
often,  possibly,  that  he  got  spoken  to  so  kindly  by  his 
patrons ;  he  worked  away,  and  answered  that  he  lived 
in  Marquis  Court,  in  Southwark. 

''  ^Miy  do  you  come  so  far  then  ? "  asked  Charles. 

The  boy  told  him  why  he  plodded  so  wearily,  day 
after  day,  over  here  in  the  West-end.  It  was  for  family 
reasons,  into  which  I  must  not  go  too  closely.  Some- 
body, it  appeared,  still  came  home,  now  and  then,  just 
once  in  a  way,  to  see  her  mother,  and  to  visit  the  den 
where  she  was  bred ;  and  there  was  still  left  one  who 
would  wait  for  her  week  after  week — still  one  pair  of 
childish  feet,  bare  and  dirty,  that  woidd  patter  back 
beside  her — still  one  childish  voice  that  would  prattle 
with  her  on  the  way  to  her  hideous  home,  and  call  her 
sister. 

"  Have  you  any  brothers  ? " 

Five  altogether.  Jim  was  gone  for  a  sojer,  it  appeared; 
and  Nipper  was  sent  over  the  water.  Harry  was  on  the 
cross — 

"  On  the  cross  ? "  said  Charles. 

"  Ah  I "  the  boy  said,  "he  goes  out  cly-faking  and  such. 
He's  a  prig,  and  a  smart  one,  too.     He's  fly,  is  Harry." 

"  But  what  is  cly-faking  ? "  said  Charles. 
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"  AVhy  a-prigging  of  wipes,  and  sneeze-boxes,  and 
ridicules,  and  such." 

Charles  was  not  so  ignorant  of  slang  as  not  to  under- 
stand what  his  little  friend  meant  now.     He  said — 

"  But  you  are  not  a  thief,  are  you  ? " 

The  boy  looked  up  at  him  frankly  and  honestly,  and 
said — 

"  Lord  bless  you,  no  !  I  shouldn't  make  no  hand  of 
that.     I  ain't  brave  enough  for  that  !  " 

He  gave  the  boy  twopence,  and  gave  orders  that  one 
penny  was  to  be  spent  in  a  ball.  And  then  he  sauntered 
listlessly  away — every  day  more  listless,  and  not  three 
weeks  gone  yet. 

His  mind  returned  to  this  child  xeTj  often.  He  found 
himself  thinking  more  about  the  little  rogue  than  he  could 
explain.  The  strange  babble  of  the  cliild,  prattling  so 
innocently,  and,  as  he  thought,  so  prettily,  about  vice, 
and  crime,  and  misery ;  about  one  brother  transported, 
one  a  thief — and  you  see  he  could  love  his  sister  even  to 
the  very  end  of  it  all.  Strange  babble  indeed  from  a 
child's  lips. 

He  thought  of  it  again  and  agam,  and  then,  dressing 
himself  plainly,  he  went  up  to  Grosvenor  Square,  where 
iMary  would  be  walking  with  Lord  Charles  Herries's 
children.    He  wanted  to  hear  them  talk. 

He  was  right  in  his  calculations ;  the  children  were 
there.  All  three  of  them  this  time;  and  ]\Iary  was 
there  too.  They  were  close  to  the  rails,  and  he  leant 
his  back  on  them,  and  heard  every  word. 
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"  Miss  Corby,"  said  Gus,  "  if  Lady  Ascot  is  sucli  a 
good  woman,  she  will  go  to  heaven  when  she  dies  1 " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  dear,"  said  Maiy. 

"And,  when  grandma  dies,  will  she  go  to  heaven, 
too  1 "  said  the  artful  Gus,  knowing  as  well  as  possible 
that  old  Lady  Hainault  and  Lady  Ascot  w^ere  deadly 
enemies. 

"  I  hope  so,  my  dear,"  said  Mary. 

''But  does  Lady  Ascot  hope  so?  Do  you  think 
grandma  would  be  happy  if — " 

It  became  high  time  to  stop  master  Gus,  who  was 
getting  on  too  fast.  Mary  having  bowled  him  out,  Miss 
Flora  had  an  imiings. 

"When  I  gi'ow  up,"  said  Flora,  "I  shall  wear  knee- 
breeches  and  top-boots,  and  a  white  bull-dog,  and  a  long 
clay  pipe,  and  I  shall  drive  into  Henley  on  a  market- 
day  and  put  up  at  the  Catherine  Wheel" 

Maiy  had  breath  enough  left  to  ask  her  why. 

"  Because  Farmer  Thompson  at  Casterton  dresses  like 
that,  and  he  is  such  a  dear  old  darling.  He  gives  us 
strawberries  and  cream ;  and  in  his  garden  are  goose- 
berries and  peacocks  ;  and  the  peacocks'  wives  don't 
spread  out  their  tails  like  their  husbands  do, — the 
foolish  things.     Now,  when  I  am  married — " 

Gus  was  rude  enough  to  interrupt  her  here.  He 
remarked — 

"  When  Archy  goes  to  heaven,  he'll  want  the  cat  to 
come  to  bed  with  him ;  and,  if  he  can't  get  her,  there'll 
be  a  pretty  noise.'' 
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"  My  dears,"  said  ^lary,  "  you  must  not  talk  any  more 
nonsense  ;  I  can't  permit  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss  Corby,"  said  Flora,  "  we  haven't 
been  talking  nonsense,  have  we  ?  I  told  you  the  tnith 
about  Farmer  Thompson." 

"  I  know  what  she  means,"  said  Gus  ;  ''  we  have  been 
saying  what  came  into  our  heads,  and  it  vexes  her.  It 
is  all  nonsense,  you  know,  about  you  wearing  breeches 
and  spreading  out  your  tail  like  a  peacock  ;  we  mustn't 
vex  her." 

Flora  didn't  answer  Gus,  but  answered  Mary  by 
climbing  on  her  knee  and  kissing  her.  "  Tell  us  a 
story,  dear,"  said  Gus. 

"  ^Miat  shall  I  tell  ?  "  said  Mary. 

*'  Tell  us  about  Eavenshoe,"  said  Flora ;  "  tell  us 
about  the  fishermen,  and  the  priest  that  walked  about 
like  a  ghost  in  the  dark  passages ;  and  about  Cuthbert 
Ptavenshoe,  who  was  always  saying  his  prayers ;  and 
about  the  other  one  who  won  the  boat  race." 

"  Which  one  ? "  said  silly  Mary. 

"  Why,  the  other ;  the  one  you  like  best.  What  was 
his  name  ? " 

"  Charles ! " 

How  quietly  and  softly  she  said  it !  The  word  left 
her  lips  like  a  deep  sigh.  One  who  heard  it  was  a 
gentleman  still.  He  had  heard  enough,  perhaps  too 
much,  and  walked  away  towards  the  stable  and  the 
public-house,  leaving  her  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  the 
summer  s  evening  under  the  red  hawthorns,  and  labur- 
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nums,  among  the  children.  And,  as  he  walked  away,  he 
thought  of  the  night  he  left  Eavenshoe,  when  the  little 
figure  was  standing  in  the  hall  all  alone.  "  She  might 
have  loved  me,  and  I  her,"  he  said,  "  if  the  world  were 
not  out  of  joint ;  God  grant  it  may  not  be  so  1  "  And, 
although  he  said,  "  God  grant  she  may  not,"  he  really 
wished  it  had  been  so ;  and  from  this  very  time  Mary 
began  to  take  Adelaide's  place  in  his  heart. 

Not  that  he  was  capable  of  falling  in  love  with  any 
woman  at  this  time.  He  says  he  ^^•as  crazy,  and  I  believe 
him  to  a  certain  extent.  It  was  a  remarkably  lucky 
thing  for  him  that  he  had  so  diligently  neglected  his 
education.  If  he  had  not,  and  had  found  himself  in  his 
present  position,  with  three  or  four  times  more  of  intel- 
lectual cravings  to  be  satisfied,  he  would  have  gone  mad, 
or  taken  to  drinking.  I,  who  write,  have  seen  the  thing 
happen. 

But,  before  the  crash  came,  I  have  seen  Charles 
patiently  spending  the  morning  cutting  gun-wads  from 
an  old  hat,  in  preference  to  going  to  his  books.  It  was 
this  interest  in  trifles  which  saved  him  just  now.  He 
could  think  at  times,  and  had  had  education  enough  to 
think  logically  ;  but  his  brain  was  not  so  active  but 
that  he  could  cut  gun-wads  for  an  hour  or  so  ;  though 
his  friend  William  could  cut  one-third  more  gun-wads 
out  of  an  old  hat  than  he. 

He  was  thinking  now,  in  his  way,  about  tliese  chil- 
dren— about  Gus  and  Flora  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
little  shoeblack  on  the  other.     Both   so  innocent  and 
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pretty,  and  yet  so  different.  He  had  taken  himself 
from  the  one  world  and  thrown  himself  into  the  other. 
There  were  two  worlds  and  two  standards — gentlemen 
and  non-gentlemen.  The  "  lower  orders  "  did  not  seem 
to  be  so  particular  about  the  character  of  their  imme- 
diate relations  as  the  upper.  That,  was  well,  for  he 
belonged  to  the  former  now,  and  had  a  sister.  If  one  of 
Lord  Charles  Herries's  children  had  gone  wrong,  Gus 
and  Flora  would  never  have  talked  of  him  or  her  to  a 
stranger.  He  must  learn  the  secret  of  this  armour  which 
made  the  poor  so  invulnerable.  He  must  go  and  talk  to 
the  little  shoeblack. 

He  thought  that  was  the  reason  why  he  went  to  look 
after  the  little  rogue  next  day ;  but  that  was  not  the  real 
reason.  The  reason  was,  that  he  had  found  a  friend  in 
a  lower  grade  than  himself,  who  would  admire  him  and 
look  up  to  him.  The  first  friend  of  that  sort  he  had 
made  since  his  fall.  What  that  friend  accidentally  saved 
him  from,  we  shall  see. 
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CHAPTEE   X. 

THE  DERBY. 

HoitNBY  was  lying  ou  his  back  on  the  sofa  in  the 
window,  and  looking  out.  He  had  sent  for  Charles, 
and  Charles  was  standing  beside  hiin ;  but  he  had  not 
noticed  him  yet.  In  a  minute  Charles  said,  "  You  sent 
for  me,  sir." 

Hornby  turned  sharply  round.  "  By  Jove,  yes,"  he 
said,  looking  straight  at  liim ;  "  Lord  Welter  is  married." 

Charles  did  not  move  a  muscle,  and  Hornby  looked 
disappointed.     Charles  only  said — 

"  May  I  ask  who  she  is,  sir  ? " 

"  She  is  a  Miss  Summers.  Do  you  know  anything 
of  her?" 

Charles  knew  Miss  Summers  quite  well  by  sight — 
had  attended  her  while  riding,  in  fact.  A  statement 
which,  though  strictly  true,  misled  Hornby  more  than 
fifty  lies. 

"Handsome?" 

"  Eemarkably  so.  Probably  the  handsomest  (he  was 
going  to  say  "  girl,"  but  said  "  lady  ")  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life." 

"  H'm  ! "   and   he    sat    silent    a  moment,  and  gave 
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Charles  time  to  think.     "  I  am  glad  he  has  married  her, 
and  before  to-morrow,  too." 

"  Well/'  said  Hornby  again,  "  we  shall  go  down  in 
the  drag  to-morrow.     Fen'ers  will  drive,  he   says.     I 
suppose  he  had  better  ;  he  drives  better  than  I.     Make 
the  other  two  lads  come  in  liveiy,  but  come  in  1)lack 
trousers  yourself.     Wear  your  red  waistcoat ;  you  can 
button  your  coat  over  it,  if  it  is  necessary." 
"  Shall  I  wear  my  cockade,  sir  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  that  won't  matter.     Can  you  fight  ?  " 
Charles  said  to  himself,  "  I  suppose  we  shall  be  in 
Queer-street  to-morrow,  then  ; "  but  he  rather  liked  the 
idea.     "I  used  to  like  it,"  said  he  aloud.     "I  don't 
think  I  care  about  it  now.     Last  year,  at  Oxford,  I  and 
three  other  University  men,  three  Pauls  and  a  Brazenose, 
had  a  noble  stramash  on  Folly-bridge.     That  is  the  last 
fighting  I  have  seen." 

"  AMiat  College  were  you  at  ? "  said  Hornby,  looking 
out  of  the  window  ;  "  Brazenose  ?  " 

"  Paul's,"  said  Charles,  without  thinking. 
"  Tlien  you  are  the  man  Welter  was  telling  me  about 
— Charles  Eavenshoe." 

Charles  saw  it  was  no  good  to  fence,  and  said,  "  Yes." 
"  By  Jove,"  said  Hornby,  "  yours  is  a  sad  stor}-.     You 
must  have  ridden  out  with  Lady  Welter  more  than  once, 
I  take  it." 

"  Are  you  going  to  say  anytliing  to  Lord  Welter,  sir?" 
"  Xot  L     I  like  you  too  well  to  lose  you.     You  will 
stick  by  me,  won't  you  ? " 
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"  I  will,"  said  Charles,  "  to  the  death.  But  oh, 
Hornby,  for  any  sake  mind  those  d d  bones  !  " 

"  I  will.  But  don't  be  an  ass  :  I  don't  play  half  as 
much  as  you  think." 

"  You  are  playing  with  Welter  now,  sir  ;  are  you  not?" 

"  You  are  a  pretty  dutiful  sort  of  groom,  I  don't 
think,"  said  Hornby,  looking  round  and  laughing  good- 
naturedly.  "  What  the  dickens  do  you  mean  by  cross- 
questioning  me  like  that  ?  Yes,  I  am.  There — and  for 
a  noble  purpose  too." 

Charles  said  no  more,  but  was  well  pleased  enough. 
If  Hornby  had  only  given  him  a  little  more  of  his 
confidence  ! 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Hornby,  "  if  Haphazard  don't  win 
to-morrow,  Lord  Ascot  will  be  a  beggar." 

"  They  say,"  said  Charles,  "  that  he  has  backed  his 
own  horse  through  thick  and  thin,  sir.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable folly ;  but  things  could  not  be  worse  at  Ean- 
ford,  and  he  stands  to  win  some  sum  on  the  horse,  as 
they  say,  which  would  put  everything  right ;  and  the 
horse  is  favourite." 

"  Favourites  never  win,"  said  Hornby ;  "  and  I  don't 
think  that  Lord  Ascot  has  so  much  on  him  as  they  say." 

So,  the  next  day,  they  went  to  the  Derby.  Sir 
Robert  Ferrers  of  the  (ruards  drove  (this  is  Inkerman 
Bob,  and  he  has  got  a  patent  cork  leg  now,  and  a 
"Victoria  Cross,  and  goes  a-shooting  on  a  grey  cob)  ; 
and  there  was  Red  Maclean,  on  furlough  from  India  ; 
and    there  was   Lord   Swansea,    youngest   of  existing 
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Guardsmen,  who  blew  a  horn,  and  didn't  blow  it  at  all 
well ;  and  there  were  two  of  Lieutenant  Hornby's 
brother-officers,  besides  the  Lieutenant :  and  behind, 
with  Hornby's  two  grooms  and  our  own  Charles,  dressed 
in  sober  black,  w^as  little  Dick  Ferrers,  of  the  Home 
Office,  who  carried  a  peashooter,  and  pea-shot  the  noses 
of  the  leading  horses  of  a  dragful  of  Plungers,  which 
followed  them — which  thing,  had  he  been  in  the  army, 
he  wouldn't  have  dared  to  do.  And  the  Plungers  swore, 
and  the  dust  flew,  and  the  mnd  blew,  and  Sir  Ptobert 
drove,  and  Charles  laughed,  and  Lord  Swansea  gave 
them  a  little  music,  and  away  they  went  to  the  Derby. 

When  they  came  on  the  course,  Charles  and  liis 
fellow-servants  had  enough  to  do  to  get  the  horses  out 
and  see  after  them.  After  nearly  an  hour's  absence  he 
got  back  to  the  drag,  and  began  to  look  about  him. 

The  Plungers  had  drawn  up  behind  them,  and  were 
lolling  about  Before  them  was  a  family  party — a  fine 
elderly  gentleman,  a  noble  elderly  lad}',  and  two 
uncommonly  pretty  girls ;  and  they  were  enjoying 
themselves.  They  were  too  well  bred  to  make  a  noise  ; 
but  there  was  a  subdued  babbling  sound  of  laughter  in 
that  carriage,  wliich  was  better  music  than  that  of  a 
little  impish  German  who,  catching  Charles's  eye, 
played  the  accordion  and  waltzed  before  him,  as  did 
Salome  before  Herod,  but  with  a  different  effect. 

The  carriage  beyond  that  was  a  very  handsome  one, 
and  in  it  sat  a  lady  most  beautifully  dressed,  alone.  By 
the  step  of  the  carriage  were  a  crowd  of  men — Hornby, 
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Hornby's  brother-officers,  Sir  Kobert  Ferrers,  and  even 
little  Dick  Ferrers.  Nay,  there  was  a  Plunger  there  ; 
and  they  were  all  talking  and  laughing  at  the  top  of 
their  voices. 

Charles,  goose  as  he  was,  used  to  be  very  fond  of 
Dickens's  novels.  He  used  to  say  that  abnost  every- 
where in  those  novels  you  came  across  a  sketch,  may  be 
unconnected  with  the  stoiy,  as  bold  and  true  and 
beautiful  as  those  chalk  sketches  of  Eaphael  in  the 
Taylor — scratches  which,  when  once  seen,  you  could 
never  forget  any  more.  And,  as  he  looked  at  that  lady 
in  the  carriage,  he  was  reminded  of  one  of  Dickens's 
master-pieces  in  that  way,  out  of  the  "  Old  Curiosity 
Shop  " — of  a  lady  sitting  in  a  carriage  all  alone  at  the 
races,  who  bought  Nell's  poor  flowers,  and  bade  her  go 
home  and  stay  there,  for  God's  sake. 

Her  back  was  towards  him,  of  course  ;  yet  he  guessed 
she  was  beautiful.  "  She  is  a  fast  woman,  God  help 
her  1 "  said  he  ;  and  he  determined  to  go  and  look  at 
her. 

He  sauntered  past  the  carriage,  and  turned  to  look  at 
her.     It  was  Adelaide. 

As  faultlessly  beautiful  as  ever,  but  ah — how  changed ! 
The  winning  petulance,  so  charmiug  in  other  days,  was 
gone  from  that  face  for  ever.  Hard,  stern,  proud, 
defiant,  she  sat  there  upright,  alone.  Fallen  fi'om  the 
society  of  all  women  of  her  own  rank,  she  knew — who 
better  ? — ^that  not  one  of  those  men  chattering  around 
her  would  have  borne  to  see  her  in  the  com^^any  of  Iiis 
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sister,  viscountess  though  she  were,  countess  and  mother 
of  earls  as  she  would  be.  They  laughed,  and  lounged, 
and  joked  before  her  ;  and  she  tolerated  them,  and  cast 
her  gibes  hither  and  thither  among  them,  bitterly  and 
contemjDtuously.  It  was  her  first  appearance  in  the 
world.  She  had  been  married  three  days,  Not  a 
woman  would  speak  to  her  :  Lord  Welter  had  coarsely 
told  her  so  that  morning  ;  and  bitterness  and  hatred 
were  in  her  heart.  It  was  for  this  she  had  bartered 
honour  and  good  fame.  She  had  got'  her  title,  flung  to 
her  as  a  bone  to  a  dog  by  Welter ;  but  her  social  power, 
for  which  she  had  sold  herself,  was  lower,  far  lower, 
than  when  she  was  poor  Adelaide  Summers. 

It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so,  as  a  rule  ;  in  her  case 
it  was  doubly  right. 

Charles  knew  all  this  well  enough.,  And  at  the  first 
glance  at  her  face  he  knew  that  "  the  iron  had  entered 
into  her  soid"  (I  know  no  better  expression),  and  he 
was  revenged.  He  had  ceased  to  love  her,  but  revenge' 
is  sweet^ — to  some. 

Xot  to  him.  When  he  looked  at  her,  he  would  havi? 
given  his  life  that  she  might  smile  again,  though  she 
was  no  more  to  him  what  she  had  been.  He  turned^ 
for  fear  of  being  seen,  saying  to  himself, — 

"  Poor  girl !  Poor  dear  Adelaide  !  She  must  lie  on 
the  bed  she  has  made.     God  help  her ! " 

Haphazard  was  first  fsx owrite— facile  princess.  He 
was  at  two  and  a  half  to  one.  Bill  Sykes,  at  three 
and  a  half,  was  a  very  dangerous  horse.     Then  came 
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Carnarvon,  Lablache,  Lickpitclier,  Ivanlioe,  Ben  Caunt, 
Batli-bun,  Hamlet,  Allfours,  and  Colonel  Sibtliorp.  The 
last  of  these  was  at  twenty  to  one.  Ben  Caunt  was  to 
make  the  running  for  Haphazard,  so  they  said  ;  and 
Colonel  Sibthorp  for  Bill  Sykes. 

So  he  heard  the  men  talking  round  Lady  Welter's 
carriage.  Hornby's  voice  was  as  loud  as  any  one  s,  and 
a  pleasant  voice  it  was  ;  but  they  none  of  them  talked 
very  low.     Charles  could  hear  every  word. 

"I  am  afraid  Lady  Welter  will  never  forgive  me," 
said  Hornby,  "  but  I  have  bet  against  the  favourite." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Adelaide. 

"  I  have  bet  against  your  horse,  Lady  AVelter." 

"  My  horse  ? "  said  Adelaide,  coolly  and  scornfully. 
"My  horses  are  all  post-horses,  hired  for  the  day  to 
bring  me  here.  I  hope  none  of  them  are  engaged  in 
the  races,  as  I  shall  have  to  go  home  with  a  pair  only, 
and  then  I  shall  be  disgraced  for  ever." 

"  I  mean  Haphazard." 

"  Oh,  that  horse  ? "  said  Adelaide ;  "  that  is  Lord 
Ascot's  horse,  not  mine.  I  hope  you  may  ^A'in.  You 
ought  to  win  something,  oughtn't  you  ?  AVelter  has  won 
a  great  deal  from  you,  I  believe.*' 

The  facts  were  the  other  way.  But  Hornby  said  no 
more  to  her.  She  was  glad  of  this,  though  she  liked 
him  well  enough,  for  she  hoped  that  she  had  offended 
him  l)y  her  insolent  manner.  But  they  were  at  cross- 
purposes. 

Presently    Lord   Welter   came   swinging    in    among 
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them  ;  he  looked  terribly  savage  and  wild,  and  Charles 
thought  he  had  heen  drinking.  Knowing  what  he  w^as 
in  this  mood,  and  knowing  also  the  mood  Adelaide  was 
in,  he  dreaded  some  scene.  "  But  they  cannot  quarrel 
so  soon,"  he  thought. 

"How  d'ye  do?"  said  Lord  Welter  to  the  knot  of 
men  round  his  wife's  carriage.  "  Lady  AVelter,  have  your 
people  got  any  champagne,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? " 

"  I  suppose  so ;  you  had  better  ask  them." 

She  had  not  forgotten  what  he  said  to  her  that 
morning  so  brutally.  She  saw  he  was  madly  angiy, 
and  would  have  liked  to  make  him  commit  himself 
before  these  men.  She  had  fawned,  and  wheedled,  and 
flattered  for  a  month ;  but  now  she  was  Lady  Welter, 
and  he  should  feel  it. 

Lord  Welter  looked  still  more  savage,  but  said  nothing. 
A  man  brought  him  some  wine ;  and,  as  he  gave  it  to 
him,  Adelaide  said,  as  quietly  as  though  she  were 
telling  him  that  there  was  some  dust  on  his  coat, — 

"  You  had  better  not  take  too  much  of  it ;  you  seem 
to  have  had  enough  already.  Sir  Robert  Ferrers  here 
is  very  taciturn  in  his  cups,  I  am  told ;  but  you  make 
such  a  terrible  to-do  when  you  are  drunk." 

They  should  feel  her  tongue,  these  fellows !  They 
might  come  and  dangle  about  her  carriage- door,  and 
joke  to  one  another,  and  look  on  her  beauty  as  if  she 
were  a  doll ;  but  they  should  feel  her  tongue  !  Charles's 
heart  sank  within  him  as  he  heard  her.  Only  a  month 
gone,  and  she  desperate. 
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But  of  all  tlie  mischievous  things  done  on  that  race- 
eourse  that  day — and  they  were  many — the  most  mis- 
dbiievous  and  uncalled-for  was  Adelaide's  attack  upon 
Sir  Robert  Ferrei^,  who,  though  very  young,  was  as 
sober,  clever,  and  discreet  a  young  man  as  any  in  the 
Guards,  or  in  England.  But  Adelaide  had  heard  a  story 
g^out  him.  To  wit,  that,  going  to  dinner  at  Greenwich 
with  a  number  of  friends,  and  havino;  taken  two  f^lasses 
or  so  of  wine  at  his  dinner,  he  got  it  into  Ms  head  that 
he  was  getting  tipsy  ;  and  refused  to  speak  another  word 
all  the  evening  for  fear  of  committing  himself. 

The  other  men  laughed  at  Ferrers.  And  Lord  Welter 
chose  to  laugh  too ;  he  was  determined  that  his  wife 
should  not  make  a  fool  of  him.  But  now  every  one 
began  to  draw  off  and  take  their  places  for  the  race. 
Little  Dick  Ferrers,  whose  whole  life  was  one  long 
effort  of  good  nature,  stayed  by  Lady  Welter,  though 
horribly  afraid  of  her,  because  he  did  not  like  to  see 
her  left  alone.  Charles  forced  himself  into  a  front 
position  against  the  rails,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Sloane, 
and  held  on  thereby,  intensely  interested.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  horse-racing  ;  and  he  forgot  every- 
thing, even  his  poor,  kind  old  friend  Lord  Ascot,  in 
scrutinising  every  liorse  as  it  canie  by  from  the  Warren, 
and  guessing  which  Avas  to  win.  " 

Haphazard  was  the  horse,  there  coidd  be  no  doubt. 
A  chee*r  ran  all  along  the  line,  as  he  came  walking 
majestically  down,  as  though  he  knew  he  was  the  hero 
of  the  day.     Bill  Sykes  and  Carnarvon  were  as  good  as 
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good  could  be  ;  but  Haphazard  was  better.  Charles  re- 
membered Lady  Ascot's  tearful  warning  about  his  not 
being  able  to  stay ;  but  he  laughed  it  to  scorn.  The 
horse  had  furnished  so  since  then  !  Here  he  came,  flying 
past  them  like  a  wliirlwind,  shaking  the  earth,  and 
making  men's  ears  tingle  with  the  glorious  music  of  his 
feet  on  the  turf.  Haphazard,  ridden  by  "Wells,  must 
win !     Hurrah  for  Wells  ! 

As  the  horse  came  slowly  past  again,  he  looked  up  to 
see  the  calm,  stern  face ;  but  it  was  not  there.  Tliere 
were  Lord  Ascot's  colours,  dark  blue  and  white  sash ; 
but  wdiere  was  Wells?  The  jockey  was  a  smooth-faced 
young  man,  with  very  white  teeth,  who  kept  griiming 
and  touching  his  cap  at  every  other  word  Lord  Ascot 
said  to  him.  Charles  hurriedly  borrowed  Sloane's  card, 
and  read, 

"  Lord  Ascot's  Haphazard J.  Brooks." 

Vfho,  in  the  name  of  confusion,  was  J.  Brooks  ?  All 
of  a  sudden  he  remembered.  It  was  one  of  Lord 
Ascot's  own  lads.  It  was  the  very  lad  that  rode  Hap- 
hazard on  the  day  that  Adelaide  and  he  rode  out  to  the 
Downs,  at  Eanford,  to  see  the  horse  gallop.  Lord  Ascot 
must  be  mad. 

"But  Wells  was  to  have  ridden  Haphazard,  Mr. 
Sloane,"  said  Charles.    • 

"  He  wouldn't,"  said  Sloane,  and  laughed  sardonically. 
But  there  was  no  time  for  Charles  to  ask  why  he 
laughed,  for  the  horses  were  off. 

Those  who  saw  the  race  were  rather  surprised  that 
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Ben  Caiint  had  not  showed  more  to  the  front  at  first  to 
force  the  running ;  but  there  was  not  much  time  to 
think  of  such  tilings.  As  they  came  round  the  corner, 
Haphazard,  who  was  lying  sixth,  walked  through  his 
horses  and  laid  himself  alongside  of  Bill  Sykes.  A 
hundred  yards  from  the  post,  Bill  Sykes  made  a  push, 
and  drew  a  neck  a-head ;  in  a  second  or  so  more  Hap- 
hazard had  passed  him,  winning  the  Derby  by  a  clear 
length ;  and  poor  Lord  Ascot  fell  headlong  down  in  a 
fit,  like  a  dead  man. 

Little  Dicky  Ferrers,  in  the  excitement  of  the  race, 
had  climbed  into  the  rumble  of  Adelaide's  carriage, 
peashooter  and  all ;  and,  having  cheered  rather  noisily 
as  the  favourite  came  in  winner,  he  was  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  he  hadn't  made  a  fool  of  himself,  and 
Avhat  Lady  Welter  would  say  when  she  found  where  he 
had  got  to,  when  Lord  Welter  broke  through  the  crowd, 
and  came  up  to  his  wife,  looking  like  death. 

"  Get  home,  Adelaide !  You  see  what  has  happened, 
and  know  what  to  do.  Lady  Welter,  if  I  get  hold  of 
that  bt)y,  Brooks,  to-night,  in  a  safe  place,  I'll  murder 

Mm,  by ! " 

"  I  believe  you  will,  Welter.     Keep  away  from  him, 
unless  you  are  a  madman.     If  you  anger  the  boy  it 
will  all  come  out.     Where  is  Lord  Ascot?" 
"  Dead,  they  say,  or  dying.     He  is  in  a  fit." 
"  I  ought  to  go  to  him,  Welter,  in  common  decency." 
**  Go  home,  I  tell  you.     Get  the  things  you  know  of 
packed,  and   taken   to   one   of  the   hotels   at   London 
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Bridge.  Any  name  will  do.  Be  at  home  to-niglit, 
dressed,  in  a  state  of  jubilation ;  and  keep  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounds  in  the  house.  Here,  you  fellows ! 
her  ladyship's  horses — look  sharp  ! " 

Poor  little  Dicky  Ferrers  had  heard  more  than  he 
intended  ;  but  Lord  Welter,  in  his  madness,  had  not 
noticed  him.  He  didn't  use  his  peashooter  going  home, 
and  spoke  very  little.  There  was  a  party  of  all  of  them 
in  Hornby's  rooms  that  night,  and  Dicky  was  so  dull 
at  first,  that  his  brother  made  some  excuse  to  get  him 
by  himself,  and  say  a  few  eager,  affectionate  words 
to  him. 

"  Dick,  my  child,  you  have  lost  some  money.  How 
much  ?     You  shall  have  it  to-morrow." 

"  Not  half  a  halfpenny.  Bob  ;  but  I  was  with  Lady 
Welter  just  after  the  race,  and  I  heard  more  tlian  I 
ought  to  have  heard." 

"  You  couldn't  hel]o  it,  I  hope." 

"  I  ought  to  have  helped  it ;  but  it  was  so  sudden, 
I  couldn't  help  it.  And  now  I  can't  ease  my  mind  by 
telling  anybody." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  some  rascality  of  Welter's,"  said 
Sir  Robert,  laughing.  "  It  don't  much  matter ;  only 
don't  tell  any  one,  you  know."  And  then  they  went 
in  again,  and  Dicky  never  told  any  one  till  every  one 
knew. 

For  it  came  out  soon  that  Lord  Ascot  had  been  madly 
betting,  by  commission,  against  his  own  horse,  and  that 
forty  years'  rents  of  his  estates  wouldn't  set  my  lord  on 
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his  legs  agaiiL  With  his  usual  irresolution,  he  liad 
changed  his  policy — partly  owing,  I  fear,  to  our  dear 
old  friend  Lady  Ascot's  perpetual  croaking  about 
"  Eamoneur  blood,"  and  its  staying  qualities.  So,  after 
betting  such  a  sum  on  his  own  horse  as  gave  the  betting 
world  confidence,  and  excusing  himself  by  pleading  his 
well-known  poverty  from  going  further,  he  had  hedged, 
by  commission  ;  and,  could  his  horse  have  lost,  he 
would  have  won  enough  to  set  matters  right  at  Eanford. 
He  dared  not  ask  a  great  jockey  to  ride  for  him  under 
such  cu'cumstances,  and  so  he  puffed  one  of  his  own 
lads  to  the  world,  and  broke  with  Wells.  The  lad  had 
sold  him  like  a  sheep.  Meanwhile,  thinking  himself 
a  man  of  honour,  poor  fool,  he  had  raised  every  farthing 
possible  on  his  estate  to  meet  his  engagements  on  the 
turf  in  case  of  failure — in  case  of  his  horse  winning  by 
some  mischance,  if  such  a  thing  could  be.  And  so  it 
came  about  that  the  men  of  the  turf  were  all  honourably 
paid,  and  he  and  his  tradesmen  were  ruined.  The 
estates  were  entailed ;  but  for  thirty  years  Eanford 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  Lord  Welter,  too, 
had  raised  money,  and  lost  fearfully  by  the  same  specu- 
lation. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  always  in  the  right 
place  when  they  are  wanted — always  ix^ady  to  do  good 
and  kind  actions — and  who  are  generally  found  "  to  the 
fore"  in  times  of  trouble.  Such  a  man  was  General 
Mainwaring.  When  Lord  Ascot  fell  down  in  a  fit,  he 
was  beside  him,  and,  having  seen  liim  doing  well,  and 
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having  heard  from  him,  as  he  recovered,  the  fearful 
extent  of  the  disaster,  he  had  posted  across  country  to 
Eanford  and  told  Lady  Ascot. 

She  took  it  very  quietly. 

"Win  or  lose,"  she  said,  "it  is  all  one  to  this  un- 
happy house.  Tell  them  to  get  out  my  horses,  dear 
general,  and  let  me  go  to  my  poof  darling  Ascot.  You 
have  heard  nothing  of  Charles  Eavenshoe,  general  ? " 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  lady." 

Charles  had  brushed  his  sleeve  in  the  crowd  that  day, 
and  had  longed  to  take  the  dear  old  brown  hand  in  his 
again,  but  dared  not.  Poor  Charles  1  If  he  had  only 
done  so  I 

So  the  general  and  Lady  Ascot  went  oft'  together,  and 
nursed  Lord  Ascot ;  and  Adelaide,  pale  as  death,  but 
beautiful  as  ever,  was  driven  home  through  the  dust  and 
turmoil,  clenching  her  hands  impatiently  together  at 
every  stoppage  on  the  road. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

LORD  WELTER'S  MANAGE. 

There  ^vas  a  time,  a  time  we  have  seen,  when  Lord 
Welter  was  a  merry,  humorous,  thoughtless  boy.  A  boy, 
one  would  have  said,  with  as  little  real  mischief  in  him 
as  mifjht  be.  He  might  have  made  a  decent  member  of 
society,  who  knows  ?  But,  to  do  him  justice,  he  had  liad 
everything  against  him  from  his  earliest  childhood.  He 
had  never  known  what  a  mother  was,  or  a  sister.  His 
earliest  companions  were  grooms  and  gamekeepers  ;  and 
his  religious  instruction  was  got  mostly  from  his  grand- 
mother, whose  old-fashioned  Sunday-morning  lectures 
and  collect  learnings,  so  rigidly  pursued  that  he  dreaded 
Sunday  of  all  days  in  the  w^eek,  were  succeeded  by 
cock-fighting  in  the  Croft  with  his  father  in  the  after- 
noon, and  lounging  away  the  evening  among  the  stable- 
boys.  As  Lord  Saltire  once  said,  in  a  former  part  of  this 
story,  "Ranford  was  what  the  young  men  of  the  day 
called  an  uncommon  fast  house." 

Fast  enough,  in  truth.  ''All  downhill  and  no  drag 
on."  AVelter  soon  defied  his  grandmother.  For  his  fatlier 
he  cared  nothing.  Lord  Ascot  was  so  foolishly  fond  of 
the  boy  that  he  never  contradicted  him  in  anything,  and 
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used  even  to  laugh  when  he  was  impudent  to  his  grand- 
mother, whom,  to  do  Lord  Ascot  justice,  he  respected 
more  than  any  living  woman.  Tutors  were  tried,  of 
whom  Welter,  by  a  happy  combination  of  obstinacy  and 
recklessness,  managed  to  vanquish  three,  in  as  many 
months.  It  was  liopeless.  Lord  Ascot  would  not  hear 
of  his  going  to  school.  He  was  his  only  boy,  his  dar- 
ling. He  could  not  part  with  him ;  and,  when  Lady 
Ascot  pressed  the  matter,  he  grew  obstinate,  as  he  could 
at  times,  and  said  he  would  not.  The  boy  would  do 
well  enough  ;  he  had  been  just  like  him  at  his  age,  and 
look  at  him  now  ! 

Lord  Ascot  was  mistaken.  He  had  not  been  quite 
like  Lord  Welter  at  his  age.  He  had  been  a  very  quiet 
sort  of  boy  indeed.  Lord  Ascot  was  a  great  stickler  for 
blood  in  horses,  and  understood  such  things.  I  wonder 
he  could  not  have  seen  the  difference  between  the  sweet, 
loving  face  of  his  mother,  capable  of  violent,  furious 
passion  though  it  was,  and  that  of  his  coarse,  stupid, 
handsome,  gipsy-looking  wife,  and  judged  accordingly. 
He  had  engrafted  a  new  strain  of  blood  on  the  old 
Staunton  stock,  and  was  to  reap  the  consequences. 

What  was  to  become  of  Lord  Welter  was  a  great 
problem,  still  unsolved  ;  when,  one  night,  shortly  before 
Charles  paid  his  first  visit  to  Eanford,  vice  Cuthbei-t, 
disapproved  of.  Lord  Ascot  came  up,  as  his  custom 
was,  into  his  mother's  dressing-room,  to  have  half-an- 
hour's  chat  with  her  before  she  went  to  bed. 

"  I  wonder,  mother  dear,"  he  said,  "  whether  I  ought 
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to  ask  old  Sal  tire  again,  or  not?  He  wouldn't  come  last 
time,  you  know.  If  I  thought  he  wouldn't  come,  I'd 
ask  him." 

"  You  must  ask  him,"  said  Lady  Ascot,  brushing  her 
grey  liair,  ''  and  he  will  come." 

"  Veri/  well,"  said  Lord  Ascot.  "  It's  a  bore  ;  but  you 
must  have  some  one  to  flirt  with,  I  suppose." 

Lady  Ascot  laughed.  In  fact,  she  had  written  before, 
and  told  him  that  he  must  come,  for  she  wanted  him  ; 
and  come  he  did. 

"  Now,  Maria,"  said  Lord  Saltire,  on  the  first  night,  as 
soon  as  he  and  Lady  Ascot  were  seated  together  on  a 
ijuiet  sofa,  "what  is  it?  Why  have  you  brought  me 
do^^Ti  to  meet  this  mob  of  jockeys  and  gamekeepers  ?  A 
fortnight  here,  and  not  a  soul  to  speak  to,  but  Main- 
waring  and  yourself  After  I  was  here  last  time,  dear 
old  Lady  Hainault  croaked  out  in  a  large  crowd  that 
some  one  smelt  of  the  stable. 

"  Dear  old  soul,"  said  Lady  Ascot.  "  ^Tiat  a  charm- 
ing, delicate  vdt  she  has.  You  will  have  to  come  here 
again,  though.     Every  year,  mind." 

"Kismet,"  said  Lord  Saltire.  "But  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  AVhat  do  you  think  of  Ascof  s  boy  ? " 

"  Oil,  Lord ! "  said  Lord  Saltire.  "  So  I  have  been 
brought  all  this  way  to  be  consulted  about  a  schoolboy. 
Well,  I  think  he  looks  an  atrocious  young  cub,  as  like 
his  dear  manmia  as  he  can  be.  I  always  used  to  expect 
that  she  would  call  me  a  pretty  gentleman,  and  want  to 
telL  my  fortune." 
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Lady  Ascot  smiled :  she  knew  her  man.  She  knew 
he  would  have  died  for  her  and  hers. 

"  He  is  getting]  veiy  troublesome/'  said  Lady  Ascot. 
"  What  would  you  i*eco — " 

"  Send  him  to  Eton/'  said  Lord  Saltire. 

"  But  he  is  very  high-spirited,  James,  and — ''' 

**  Send  him  to  Eton.     Do  you  hear,  Maria  ? " 

"  But  Ascot  won't  let  him  go,"  said  Lady  Ascot. 

"  Oh,  he  won't,  won't  he  ? "  said  Lord  Saltire.  "  !N"ow, 
let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  cub,  but  have  our  picquet  in 
peace." 

The  next  morning  Lord  Saltire  had  an  interview  with 
Lord  Ascot,  and  two  hours  afterwards  it  was  known  that 
Lord  Welter  was  to  go  to  Eton  at  once. 

And  so,  when  Lord  Welter  met  Charles  at  Twyford, 
he  told  him  of  it. 

At  Eton,  he  had  rapidly  foimd  other  boys  brought  up 
with  the  same  tastes  as  himself,  and  with  these  he  con- 
sorted. A  rajjid  interchange  of  experiences  went  on 
among  these  young  gentlemen ;  which  ended  in  Lord 
Welter,  at  all  events,  being  iiTeclaimably  vicious. 

Lord  Welter  had  fallen  in  love  with  Charles,  as  boys 
do,  and  their  friendship  had  lasted  on,  waning  as  it  went, 
till  they  permanently  met  again  at  Oxford.  There, 
though  their  intimacy  was  as  close  as  ever,  the  old  love 
died  out,  for  a  time,  amidst  riot  and  debauchery.  Charles 
had  some  sort  of  a  creed  about  women ;  Lord  Welter  had 
none.  Charles  drew  a  line  at  a  certain  point,  low  down 
it  might  be,  which  he  never  passed  ;  Welter   set   no 
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Ijoiinds  anywhere.  What  Lord  Hainault  said  of  him  at 
Tattersall's  was  true.  One  day,  when  they  had  been 
arguing  on  this  point  rather  sharply,  Charles  said — 

"  If  you  mean  what  you  say,  you  are  not  fit  to  come 
into  a  gentleman's  house.  But  you  don't  mean  it,  old 
cock  ;  so  don't  be  an  ass." 

He  did  mean  it,  and  Charles  was  right.  Alas  !  that 
ever  he  should  have  come  to  Kavenshoe  ! 

Lord  Welter  had  lived  so  long  in  the  house  \vith 
Adelaide  that  he  never  thought  of  making  love  to  her. 
They  used  to  quarrel,  like  Benedict  and  Beatrice.  W^hat 
happened  was  her  fault.  She  was  worthless.  Worthless. 
Let  us  have  done  with  it.  I  can  expand  over  Lord  Sal- 
tire  and  Lady  Ascot,  and  such  good  people,  but  I  cannot 
over  her,  more  than  is  necessary. 

Two  things  Lord  Welter  was  very  fond  of — brawling 
and  dicing.  He  was  an  arrant  bully ;  very  strong,  and 
perfect  in  the  use  of  his  fists,  and  of  such  courage  and 
tenacity  that,  having  once  begun  a  brawl,  no  one  had  ever 
made  him  leave  it,  save  as  an  unqualified  victor.  This  was 
getting  well  known  now.  Since  he  had  left  Oxford  and 
had  been  living  in  London,  he  had  been  engaged  in  two 
or  three  personal  encounters  in  the  terribly  fast  society 
to  which  he  had  betaken  himself,  and  men  were  getting 
afraid  of  him.  Another  thing  was,  that,  drink  as  he 
would,  he  never  played  the  worse  for  it.  He  was  a  lucky 
player.  Sometimes,  after  winning  money  of  a  man,  he 
would  ask  him  home  to  have  his  revenge.  That  man 
generally  went  again  and  again  to  Lord  Welter's  house. 
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in  St.  John's  AVood,  and  did  not  find  lunisolf  any  the 
richer.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  little  gambling  den  in 
London,  and  it  was  presided  over  by  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  witty,  fascinating  women  ever  seen.  A  woman 
with  whom  all  the  men  fell  in  love ;  so  staid,  so  respect- 
able, and  charmingly  behaved.  Lord  Welter  always 
used  to  call  her  Lady  Welter;  so  they  all  called  her 
Lady  Welter  too,  and  treated  her  as  though  she  were. 

But  tliis  Lady  Welter  was  soon  to  be  dethroned  to 
make  room  for  Adelaide.  A  day  or  two  before  they 
went  off  together,  this  poor  woman  got  a  note  from 
Welter  to  tell  her  to  prepare  for  a  new  mistress.  It  was 
no  blow  to  her.  He  had  pjrepared  her  for  it  for  some 
time.  There  might  have  been  tears,  wild  tears,  in 
private  ;  but  what  cared  he  for  the  tears  of  such  an 
one  ?  When  Lord  Welter  and  Adelaide  came  home,  and 
Adelaide  came  with  him  into  the  hall,  she  advanced 
towards  her,  dressed  as  a  waiting-woman,  and  said 
quietly, 

"  You  are  welcome  home,  madam." 

It  was  Ellen,  and  Lord  Welter  was  the  delinquent,  as 
you  have  guessed  already.  AVhen  she  fled  from  Eavens- 
hoe,  she  was  flying  from  the  anger  of  her  supposed 
brother  William  ;  for  he  thought  he  knew  all  about  it ; 
and,  when  Charles  and  INIarston  saw  her  passing  roimd 
the  cliff,  she  was  making  her  weary  way  on  foot  towards 
Exeter  to  join  him  in  London.  After  she  was  missed, 
William  had  written  to  Lord  Welter,  earnestly  begging 
him  to  tell  him  if  he  had  heard  of  her.     And  AVelter 

VOL.  II.  I 
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had  writteu  back  to  liini  that  lie  kuew  nothing,  on  his 
honour.  Alas  fur  Welter's  honour,  and  William's  foll}- 
in  believing  him  ! 

Poor  Ellen  I  Lord  Welter  had  thought  that]  she 
would  have  left  the  house,  and  had  good  reason  for 
thinking  so.  But,  when  he  got  home,  there  she  was. 
All  her  finery  cast  away,  dressed  plainly  and  quietly. 
And  there  she  stayed,  waiting  on  Adelaide,  demure  and 
quiet  as  a  waiting-woman  should  be.  Adelaide  had 
never  been  to  Eavenshoe,  and  did  not  know  her.  Lord 
Welter  had  calculated  on  her  going  ;  but  she  stayed  on. 
Why? 

You  niu.^t  DL'ar  with  me,  indeed  you  must,  at  such 
times  as  these.  I  touch  as  lightly  as  I- can  ;  but  I  have 
undertaken  to  tell  a  story,  and  I  must  tell  it.  These 
things  are  going  on  about  us,  and  we  try  to  ignore  them, 
till  they  are  thnist  rudely  upon  us,  as  they  are  twenty 
times  a  year.  Xo  English  story  about  young  men  could 
lie  complete  without  bringing  in  subjects  which  some 
may  think  best  left  alone.  Let  us  comfort  ourselves 
with  one  great,  undeniable  fact, — the  immense  improve- 
ment in  morals  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  very  outcry  which  is  now  raised  against 
such  relations  shows  plainly  one  thing  at  least — that 
undeniable  facts  arc  being  winked  at  no  longer,  and 
that  some  reform  is  coming.  Eveiy  younger  son  who 
can  command  200/.  a  year  ought  to  be  allowed  to  marry 
in  his  own  rank  in  life,  whatever  that  may  be.  They 
will  bo  uncoinfortable,  and  have  to  save  and  push ;  and 
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a  very  good  thing  for  them.  They  won't  lose  caste. 
There  are  some  things  worse  than  mere  discomfort. 
Let  lis  look  at  bare  facts,  which  no  one  dare  deny. 
There  is  in  the  great  world,  and  the  upper  middle-class 
world  too,  a  crowd  of  cadets ;  younger  sons,  clerks, 
officers  in  the  army,  and  so  on ;  non-marrying  men,  as 
the  slang  goes,  who  are  asked  out  to  dine  and  dance 
with  girls  wlio  are  their  equals  in  rank,  and  who  have 
eveiy  opportunity  of  falling  in  love  with  them.  And  yet  if 
one  of  this  numerous  crowd  were  to  dare  to  fall  in  love 
witli,  and  to  propose  to,  one  of  these  girls,  he  would  be 
denied  the  house.  It  is  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
are  to  blame,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  very  connexions 
they  denounce  so  loudly.  But  yet  the  very  outcTj 
they  are  raising  against  these  connexions  is  a  hopeful 
sign. 

Lieutenant  Hornby,  walking  up  and  dowTi  the  earth 
to  see  what  miscliief  he  could  get  into,  had  done  a 
smart  stroke  of  business  in  that  way,  by  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Lord  Welter  at  a  gambling-house. 
Hornby  was  a  very  good  fellow.  He  had  two  great 
pleasures  in  life.  One,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was  soldier- 
ing, at  which  he  worked  like  a  horse,  and  the  other,  1 
am  very  sorrv'  to  say,  was  gambling,  at  which  he  worked 
a  great  deal  harder  than  he  should.  He  was  a  marked 
man  among  professional  players.  Every  one  knew  how 
awfully  rich  he  was,  and  every  one  in  succession  had  a 
*'  shy  "  at  him.  He  was  not  at  all  particular.  He  would 
accept  a  battle  with  any  one.    Gaming  men  did  all  sorts 
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of  dirty  things  to  get  introduced  to  him,  and  play  with 
him.  The  greater  number  of  them  had  their  \\'icked  will ; 
but  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  he  always  won.  Sometimes, 
at  a  game  of  chance,  he  might  lose  enough  to  encourage 
his  enemies  to  go  on ;  but  at  games  of  skill  no  one 
could  touch  him.  His  billiard  playing  was  simply 
masterly.  And  Dick  Ferrers  will  tell  you,  that  he  and 
Hornby,  being  once,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  together  at 
G — n — ch  r — r,  were  accosted  in  the  park  by  a  skittle- 
sharper,  and  that  Hornby  (who  would,  like  Faust,  have 
played  chess  with  Old  Gooseberry)  allowed  himself  to 
be  taken  into  a  skittle-ground,  from  which  he  came  out 
in  half  an  hour  victorious  over  the  skittle-sharper, 
beating  him  easily. 

In  the  heyday  of  his  fame,  Lord  Welter  was  told  of 
him,  and  saying,  "  Give  me  the  daggers,"  got  introduced 
to  him.  They  had  a  tournament  at  ecarte,  or  billiards, 
or  something  or  another  of  that  sort,  it  don't  matter ; 
and  Lord  Welter  asked  him  up  to  St.  John's  AVood, 
where  he  saw  Ellen. 

He  lost  that  night  liberally,  as  he  could  afford  to ; 
and,  with  very  little  persuasion,  was  induced  to  come 
there  the  next.  He  lost  liberally  again.  He  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Ellen. 

Lord  Welter  saw  it,  and  made  use  of  it  as  a  bait  to 
draw  on  Hornby  to  play.  Ellen's  presence  was,  of  course, 
a  great  attraction  to  him,  and  he  came  and  played ; 
but  unluckily  for  Lord  Welter,  after  a  few  nights  his 
luck  changed,  or  he  took  more  care,  and  he  began  to 
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^vin  again  ;  so  much  so  that,  about  the  time  when 
Adelaide  came  home,  my  Lord  Welter  had  had  nearly 
enough  of  Lieutenant  Hornby,  and  was  in  hopes  that  he 
should  have  got  rid  of  Ellen  and  him  together ;  for  his 
lordship  was  no  fool  about  some  tilings,  and  saw  plainly 
this — that  Hornby  was  passionately  fond  of  Ellen, 
and,  moreover,  that  poor  Ellen  had  fallen  deeply  in  love 
with  Hornby. 

So,  when  he  came  home,  he  was  surprised  and  angry 
to  find  her  there.  She  would  not  go.  She  woidd  stay 
and  wait  on  Adelaide.  She  had  been  asked  to  go  ;  but 
had  refused  sharply  the  man  she  loved.  Poor  girl,  she 
had  her  reasons  ;  and  we  shall  see  what  they  were. 
Now  you  know  what  I  meant  when  I  wondered  whether 
or  no  Charles  would  have  burnt  Hornby's  house  down 
if  he  had  kno^vn  all.  But  you  will  be  rather  inclined 
to  forgive  Hornby  presently,  as  Charles  did  when  he 
came  to  know  everything. 

But  the  consequence  of  Ellen's  staying  on  as  servant 
to  Adelaide  brought  this  with  it,  that  Hornby  determined 
that  he  would  have  the  entree  of  the  house  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  at  any  price.  Lord  Welter  guessed  this,  and  guessed 
that  Hornby  would  be  inclined  to  lose  a  little  money  in 
order  to  gain  it.  When  he  brushed  Charles's  knee  in  Pic- 
cadilly he  was  deliberating  whether  or  no  he  should  ask 
him  back  there  again.  As  he  stood  unconsciously,  almost 
touching  Charles,  he  came  to  the  determination  that  he 
would  try  w^hat  bargain  he  could  make  with  the  honoui* 
of  Charles's  sister,  whom  he  had  so  shamefully  injured 
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already.    And  Charles  saw  them  make  the  appointment 
together  in  the  balcony.  How  little  he  guessed  for  what ! 

Lord  Hainault  was  right.  Welter  was  a  scoundrel. 
But  Hornby  was  not,  as  we  shall  see. 

Hornby  loved  play  for  play's  sake.  And,  extravagant 
dandy  though  he  was,  the  attorney  blood  of  his  father 
came  out  sometimes  so  strong  in  him  that,  altliough  he 
would  have  ]3aid  any  price  to  be  near,  and  speak  to  Ellen, 
yet  he  could  not  help  ^^inning,  to  Lord  Welter's  great 
disgust,  and  his  own  great  amusement.  Their  game,  I 
believe,  was  genevally  j>icquet  or  ecarte,  and  at  both  these 
he  was  Lord  Welter's  master.  Wliat  with  his  luck  and 
his  superior  play,  it  was  very  hard  to  lose  decently 
sometimes  ;  and  sometimes,  as  I  said,  he  would  cast  his 
plans  to  the  winds,  and  win  terribly.  But  he  always 
repented  when  he  saw  Lord  Welter  get  savage,  and 
lost  dutifully,  though  at  times  he  could  barely  keep  his 
countenance.  Nevertheless  the  balance  he  allowed  to 
Lord  Welter  made  a  very  important  item  in  that  gentle- 
man's somewhat  precarious  income. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  his  sacrifices,  he  but  rarely  got 
even  a  glimpse  of  Ellen.  And,  to  complicate  matters, 
Adelaide,  who  sat  by  and  watched  the  play,  and  saw 
Hornby  purposely  losing  at  times,  got  it  into  her  silly 
head  that  he  was  in  love  with  her.  She  liked  the  man  ; 
who  did  not  ?  But  she  had  honour  enough  left  to  be 
mde  to  liim.  Hornby  saw  all  this,  and  was  amused.  I 
often  think  that  it  must  have  been  a  fine  spectacle,  to 
see  the  honoumble  man  playing  with  the  scoundrel,  and 
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giving  liim  just  as  much  line  as  he  chose.  And,  when  T 
call  Hornby  an  honourable  man  T  mean  what  I  say,  as 
you  will  see. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  Derby  crash 
came.  At  half-past  five  on  that  day  the  Viscountess 
Welter  dashed  up  to  her  elegant  residence  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  in  a  splendid  barouche,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  when  "  her  people  "  came  and  opened  the  door  and 
let  down  the  steps,  lazily  descended,  and,  followed  by 
her  footman  bearing  her  fal-lals,  lounged  up  the  steps  as 
if  life  were  really  too  ennuyant  to  be  born  any  longer. 
Three  hours  afterwards,  a  fierce  eager  woman,  plainly 
dressed,  with  a  dark  veil,  was  taking  apartments  in  the 
Bridge  Hotel,  London  Bridge,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Staunton, 
who  were  going  abroad  in  a  few  days ;  and  was  over- 
seeing, with  her  confidential  servant,  a  staid  man  in 
black,  the  safe  stowage  of  numerous  hasped  oak  Ijoxes, 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  which,  was  their  cjreat 
weight.  The  lady  was  Lady  Welter,  and  the  man  was 
Lord  Welter's  confidential  scoundrel.  The  landlord 
thought  they  had  robbed  Hunt  and  Eoskell's,  and  were 
off  \\dth  the  pliinder,  till  he  overheard  the  man  say,  "  I 
think  that  is  all,  my  lad}' ; "  after  which  he  was  quite 
satisfied.  The  fact  was  that  all  the  Ascot  race  plat«, 
gold  salvers  and  epergnes,  silver  cups  rough  with  designs 
of  the  chase,  and  possibly  also  some  of  the  Ascot  family 
jewels,  were  so  disgusted  with  the  state  of  things  in 
England,  that  they  were  thinking  of  going  for  a  little 
trip  on  the  Continent.     What  should  a  dutiful  wife  «io 
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but  see  to  their  safe  stowage  ?  If  any  enterprising 
"burglar  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  "  crack  "  that  par- 
ticular "  crib  "  known  as  the  Bridge  Hotel,  and  got  clear 
off  with  the  "  swag,"  he  might  have  retired  on  the  hard- 
earned  fruits  of  a  well-spent  life,  into  happier  lands — 
might  have  been  "  run "  for  M,L.C.,  or  possibly  for 
Congress  in  a  year  or  two.     Who  can  tell  ? 

And,  also,  if  Lord  Welter's  confidential  scoundrel  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  waylay  and  rob  his  lordship's 
noble  consort  on  her  w^ay  home — which  he  was  quite 
capable  of  doing — and  if  he  also  had  got  clear  off,  he 
would  have  found  himself  a  better  man  by  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds,  three  half-crowns,  and 
a -three-penny  piece ;  that  is,  if  he  had  done  it  before 
her  ladyship  had  paid  the  cabman.  But  both  the 
burglars  and  the  valet  missed  the  tide,  and  the  latter 
regrets  it  to  this  day. 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  night  Lady  Welter  was  lolling 
leism^ely  on  her  drawing-room  sofa,  quite  bored  to  death. 
When  Lord  Welter,  and  Hornby,  and  Sir  Kobert  Ferrers, 
and  some  Dragoons  came  in,  she  was  yawning,  as  if  life 
was  really  too  much  of  a  plague  to  be  endured.  Would 
she  play  loo  ?  Oh,  yes  ;  anything  after  such  a  wretched, 
lonely  evening.  That  was  the  game  where  }'ou  had 
three  cards,  wasn't  it,  and  you  needn't  go  on  unless  you 
liked?  Would  Welter  or  some  one  lend  her  some 
money  ?  She  had  got  a  three-penny  piece  and  a  shilling 
somewhere  or  another,  but  that  would  not  be  enough, 
she  supposed,     '\\niere  was  Sir  Robert's  little  brother? 
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Grone  to  bed  ?  How  tiresome  ;  slie  had  fallen  in  love 
with  him,  and  had  set  her  heart  on  seeing  him  to-night ; 
and  so  on. 

Lord  Welter  gave  her  a  key,  and  told  her  there  was 
some  money  in  his  dressing-case.  As  she  left  the  room, 
Hornby,  who  was  watching  them,  saw  a  quick  look  of 
intelligence  pass  between  them,  and  laughed  in  his 
sleeve. 

I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  guinea  unlimited 
loo  is  a  charming  pursuit,  soothing  to  the  feelings,  and 
highly  improving  to  the  moral  tone.  I  speak  from 
hearsay,  as  circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control 
have  prevented  my  ever  trying  it.  But  this  I  know — 
that,  if  Lord  Welter's  valet  had  robbed  his  master  and 
mistress  when  they  went  to  bed  that  night ;  instead  of 
netting  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four,  seven,  nine, 
he  would  have  netted  eleven  hundred  and  forty-six, 
eight,  six ;  leaving  out  the  three-penny-piece.  But  he 
didn't  do  it ;  and  Lord  and  Lady  Welter  slept  that  sleep 
which  is  the  peculiar  reward  of  a  quiet  conscience, 
undisturbed. 

But,  next  morning,  when  Charles  waited  on  Hornby 
in  his  dressing-room,  the  latter  said  — 

"  I  shall  want  you  to-night,  lad.  I  thought  I  might 
have  last  night ;  but,  seeing  the  other  fellows  went,  I 
left  you  at  home.  Be  ready  at  half-past  six.  I  lost  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  last  night  I  don't  mean  to 
affurd  it  any  longer.     I  shall  stop  it." 

"Where  are  we  to  i^o  to,  sir? " 
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"  To  St.  John's  AVood.  We  shall  be  up  late.  Leave 
the  servant's  hall,  and  come  up  and  lie  in  the  hall  as  if 
you  were  asleep.  Don't  let  yourself  be  seen.  'No  one 
win  notice  you." 

Charles  little  thought  where  he  was  going. 
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Chaeles  had  really  no  idea  where  he  was  going. 
Although  he  Ivnew  that  Hornby  had  been  playing  with 
Lord  Welter,  yet  he  thought,  from  what  Hornby  had  said, 
that  he  would  not  bring  him  into  collision  with  him ; 
and  indeed  he  did  not — only  taking  Charles  with  him 
as  a  reserve  in  case  of  accidents,  for  he  thoroughly  dis- 
trusted his  lordship. 

At  half-past  six  in  the  evening  Hornby  rode  slowly 
away,  followed  by  Charles.  He  had  told  Charles  that 
he  should  dine  in  St.  John's  Wood  at  seven,  and  should 
ride  there,  and  Charles  was  to  wait  with  the  horses. 
But  it  was  nearly  seven,  and  yet  Hornby  loitered,  and 
seemed  undetermined.  It  was  a  wild,  gusty  evening, 
threatening  rain.  There  were  very  few  people  abroad, 
and  those  who  were  rode  or  walked  rapidly.  And  yet 
Hornby  dawdled  irresolute,  as  though  his  determination 
were  hardly  strong  enough  yet. 

At  first  he  rode  quite  away  from  his  destination,  but 
by  degrees  his  horse's  head  got  changed  into  the  right 
direction ;  then  he  made  another  detour,  but  a  shorter 
one ;  at  last  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  reso- 
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lutely  up  the  short  carriage-drive  before  the  door,  and, 
giving  the  reins  to  Charles,  walked  firmly  in. 

Charles  put  up  the  horses,  and  went  into  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  or  the  room  which  answered  that  end  in 
the  rather  small  house  of  Lord  Welter.  No  one  was 
there.  All  the  servants  w^ere  busy  with  the  dinner,  and 
Charles  was  left  unnoticed. 

By  and  by  a  page,  noticing  a  strange  servant  in  pass- 
ing the  door,  brought  him  some  beer,  and  a  volume  of 
the  Xewgate  Calendar.  This  young  gentleman  called 
his  attention  to  a  print  of  a  lady  cutting  up  the  body 
of  her  husband  with  a  chopper,  assisted  by  a  young 
Jew,  who  was  depicted  "  walking  off  with  a  leg,"  like 
one  of  the  Fans  (the  use  of  which  seems  to  be, 
to  cool  the  warm  imagination  of  other  travellers  into 
proper  limits),  while  the  woman  was  preparing  for 
another  effort.  After  having  recommended  Charles  to 
read  the  letterpress  thereof,  as  he  would  find  it  tolerably 
spicy,  he  departed,  and  left  him  alone. 

The  dinner  was  got  over  in  time ;  and  after  a  time 
there  was  silence  in  the  house — a  silence  so  gTcat  that 
Charles  rose  and  left  the  room.  He  soon  found  his  way 
to  another;  but  all  was  dark  and  silent,  though  it  was 
not  more  than  lialf-past  nine. 

He  stood  in  the  dark  passage,  wondering  where  to 
go,  and  determined  to  turn  back  to  the  room  from  which 
he  had  come.     There  was  a  light  there,  at  all  events. 

There  was  a  light,  and  the  Newgate  Calendar.  The 
wild  wind,  that  had  eddied  and  whirled  the  dust  at  the 
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street  corners,  and  swept  across  the  park  all  day,  had 
gone  down,  and  tlie  rain  had  come  on.  He  could  hear 
it,  drip,  drip,  outside  ;  it  was  very  melancholy.  Con- 
found the  Newgate  Calendar ! 

He  was  in  a  very  queer  house,  he  knew.  What  did 
Hornby  mean  by  asking  him  the  night  before  whether 
or  no  he  could  fight,  and  whether  he  would  stick  to 
him  ?  Drip,  drip  ;  otherwise  a  dead  silence.  Charles's 
heart  began  to  beat  a  little  faster. 

AVhere  were  all  the  servants  ?  He  had  heard  plenty 
of  them  half  an  hour  ago.  He  had  heard  a  French 
cook  swearing  at  English  kitchen-girls,  and  had  heard 
plenty  of  other  voices  ;  and  now — the  silence  of  the 
grave.  Or  of  Christie  and  Manson's  on  Saturday  evening  ; 
or  of  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean  in  a  calm  at  midnight ; 
or  of  anytliing  else  you  like  ;  similes  are  cheap. 

He  remembered  now  that  Hornby  liad  said,  "  Come 
and  lie  in  the  hall  as  if  asleep ;  no  one  will  notice  you." 
He  detennined  to  do  so.  But  where  was  it  ?  His 
candle  was  flickering  in  its  socket,  and,  as  he  tried  to 
move  it,  it  went  out. 

He  could  scarcely  keep  from  muttering  an  oath,  but 
he  did.  His  situation  was  very  uncomfortable.  He 
did  not  know  in  what  house  he  was — only  that  he  was 
in  a  quarter  of  the  town  in  which  there  were  not  a  few 
uncommonly  queer  houses.  He  determined  to  gi'ope  his 
way  to  the  light. 

He  felt  his  w^ay  out  of  the  room  and  along  a  passage. 
The   darkness   was    intense,   and    the   silence    perfect 
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Suddenly  a  dull  red  liglit  gleamed  iu  liis  eyes,  and 
made  liim  start.  It  was  the  liglit  of  the  kitchen  fire.  A 
cricket  would  have  been  company,  but  there  was  none. 

He  continued  to  advance  cautiously.  Soon  a  ghosth' 
square  of  very  dim  grey  light  on  his  left  showed  him 
where  was  a  long  narrow  window.  It  was  barred  Avith 
iron  bars.  He  was  just  thinking  of  this,  and  how  ver}' 
queer  it  was,  when  he  uttered  a  loud  oath,  and  came 
crashing  down.     He  had  fallen  upstairs. 

He  had  made  noise  enough  to  waken  the  seven 
sleepers  ;  but  those  gentlemen  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood,  or,  at  all  events,  if  awakened,  gave 
no  sign  of  it.  Dead  silence.  He  sat  on  the  bottom 
stair  and  rubbed  liis  shins,  and,  in  spite  of  a  strong 
suspicion  that  he  had  got  into  a  scrape,  laughed  to  him- 
self at  the  absurdity  of  his  position. 

"  Would  it  be  worth  while,  I  wonder,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  to  go  back  to  the  kitchen  and  get  the  poker  ? 
I'd  better  not,  I  suppose.  It  would  be  so  deuced  awk- 
ward to  be  caught  in  the  dark  with  a  poker  in  your 
hand.  Being  on  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting a  felony — that  is  what  they  would  say;  and 
then  they  would  be  sure  to  say  that  you  were  the  com- 
panion of  thieves,  and  had  been  convicted  before.  jN"o. 
Under  this  staircase,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  the 
housemaid's  cupboard.  What  should  I  find  there  as  a 
weapon  of  defence  ?  A  dust-pan.  A  great  deal  might 
be  done  with  a  dust-pan,  mind  you,  at  close  quarters. 
How  would  it  do  to  arrange  all  hev  paraphernalia  on 
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the  stairs,  and  ciy  fire,  so  that  mine  enemies,  rushiufr 
foi-th,  might  stumble  and  fall,  and  be  taken  unawares  ? 
But  that  would  be  acting  on  the  offensive,  and  I  have 
no  safe  grounds  for  pitching  into  anyone  yet." 

Tliough  Charles  tried  to  comfort  himself  by  talking 
nonsense,  he  was  very  uncomfortable.  Staying  where 
he  was,  was  intolerable ;  and  he  hardly  dared  [ascend 
into  the  upper  regions  imbidden.  Besides,  he  had  fully 
persuaded  himself  that  a  disturbance  was  imminent, 
and,  though  a  brave  man,  did  not  like  to  precipitate  it. 
He  had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  house  he  was  in. 
At  last,  taking  heart,  he  turned  and  felt  his  way  upstairs* 
He  came  before  a  door  through  the  keyhole  of  which 
the  light  streamed  strongly  ;  he  ^\-as  deliberating  whether 
to  open  it  or  not,  when  a  shadow  crossed  it,  though  he 
heard  no  noise,  but  a  minute  after  the  distant  sound 
of  a  closing  door.  He  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
opened  the  door,  and  advanced  into  a  blaze  of  light. 

He  entered  a  beautiful  flagged  hall,  frescoed  and 
gilded.  There  were  vases  of  flowers  round  the  waEs, 
and  strips  of  Indian  matting  on  the  pavement.  It  was 
Ht  by  a  single  chandelier,  which  was  reflected  in  four 
great  pier-glasses  reaching  to  the  ground,  in  which 
Charles's  top-boots  and  brown  face  were  reduplicated 
most  startingly.  The  tout  ensemhle  was  very^  beautiful ; 
but  what  struck  Charles,  was  the  bad  taste  of  ha\inf*' 
an  entrance-hall  decorated  like  a  drawing-room,  "  Tliat 
is  just  the  sort  of  thing  they  do  in  these  places,"  he 
thoui'ht. 
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There  were  only  two  hats  on  the  entrance  table ;  one 
of  which  he  was  rejoiced  to  recognise  as  that  of  his 
most  respected  master.  "  May  the  deuce  take  his  silly 
noddle  for  bringing  me  to  such  a  place  1 "  thought 
Charles. 

This  was  evidently  the  front  hall  spoken  of  by 
Hornby ;  and  he  remembered  his  advice  to  pretend  to 
go  to  sleep.  So  he  lay  down  on  three  hall-chairs,  and 
put  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 

Hall-chairs  are  hard  ;  and,  although  Charles  had  just 
been  laughing  at  the  proprietor  of  the  house  for  being 
so  lavish  in  his  decorations,  he  now  wished  that  he  had 
carried  out  his  system  a  little  fui-ther,  and  had  cushions 
to  his  chairs.  But  no  ;  the  chairs  were  de  rigueur,  wdth 
crests  on  the  backs  of  them.  Charles  did  not  notice 
whose. 

If  a  man  pretends  to  go  to  sleep,  and,  like  the  Mar- 
chioness with  her  orange-peel  and  water,  "  makes  believe 
very  much,"  he  may  sometimes  succeed  in  going  to 
sleep  in  good  earnest.  Charles  imitated  the  thing  so 
well,  that  in  five  ixdnutes  he  was  as  fast  off  as  a  top. 

Till  a  night  or  two  before  this,  Charles  had  never 
dreamt  of  Eavenshoe  since  he  had  left  it.  AVlien  the 
first  sharp  sting  of  his  trouble  was  in  liis  soul,  his 
mind  had  refused  to  go  back  farther  than  to  tlie  events 
of  a  day  or  so  before.  He  had  dreamt  long  silly  dreams 
of  his  master,  or  his  fellow-servants,  or  his  horses,  but 
always,  all  through  the  niglit,  with  a  dread  on  liim  of 
waking  in  the  dark.     r>iit,  a?^  his  mind  began  to  settle 
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and  his  pain  got  dulled,  lie  began  to  dream  about 
Eavenshoe,  and  Oxford,  and  Shrewsbury  again ;  and  he 
no  longer  dreaded  the  waking  as  he  did,  for  the  i-eality 
of  his  life  was  no  longer  liideous  to  him.  With  the 
fatal  "  plasticity "  of  his  nature,  he  had  lowered  himself, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  level  of  it. 

But  to-night,  as  he  slept  on  these  chairs,  he  dreamt 
of  Eavenshoe,  and  of  Cuthbert,  and  of  Ellen.  And  he 
woke,  and  she  was  standing  within  ten  feet  of  him, 
under  the  chandelier. 

He  was  awake  in  an  instant,  but  he  lay  as  still  as  a 
mouse,  staring  at  her.  She  had  not  noticed  him,  but 
was  standing  in  profound  thought.  Found,  and  so  soon  ! 
His  sister  !  How  lovely  she  was,  standing,  dressed  in 
light  pearl  grey,  like  some  beautiful  ghost,  with  her 
speaking  eyes  fixed  on  nothing.  She  moved  now,  but 
so  lightly  that  her  footfall  was  barely  heard  upon  the 
matting.  Then  she  turned  and  noticed  him.  She  did 
not  seem  surprised  at  seeing  a  groom  stretched  out 
asleep  on  the  chairs — she  was  used  to  that  sort  of  thing 
probably — but  she  turned  away,  gliding  through  a  door 
at  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  and  was  gone. 

Charles's  heart  was  leaping  and  beating  madly,  l3ut 
he  heard  another  door  open,  and  lay  stiU. 

Adelaide  came  out  of  a  door  opposite  to  the  one  into 
which  Ellen  had  passed.  Charles  was  not  surprised. 
He  was  beyond  surprise.  But,  when  he  saw  her  and 
Ellen  in  the  same  house,  in  one  instant,  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning,  he  understood  it  all.     It  was 
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Welter  had  tempted  Ellen  from  Kavenshoe !  Fool ! 
fool !  he  might  have  prevented  it  once  if  he  had  only- 
guessed. 

If  he  had  any  doubt  as  to  where  he  was  now,  it  was 
soon  dispelled.  Lord  Welter  came  rapidly  out  of  the 
door  after  Adelaide,  and  called  her  in  a  whisper, 
"Adelaide." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  turning  round  sharply. 

"  Come  back,  do  you  hear  ? "  said  Lord  Welter. 
"  Where  the  deuce  are  you  going  ? " 

"  To  my  own  room." 

"  Come  back,  I  tell  you,"  said  Lord  Welter  savagely, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  You  are  going  to  spoil  everything 
with  your  confounded  airs." 

"  I  shall  not  come  back.  I  am  not  going  to  act  as  a 
decoy-duck  to  that  man,  or  any  other  man.  Let  me  go, 
Welter." 

Lord  Welter  w^as  very  near  having  to  let  her  go  with  a 
vengeance.  Charles  was  ready  for  a  sj)ring,  but  watched, 
and  waited  his  time.  Lord  Welter  had  only  caught  her 
firmly  by  the  wrist  to  detain  her.  He  was  not  hurting 
her. 

"Look  you  here,  my  Lady  Welter,"  he  said  slowly 
and  distinctly.  "Listen  to  what  I've  got  to  say,  and 
don't  try  the  shadow  of  a  tantrum  with  me,  for  I  won't 
have  it  for  one  moment.  I  don't  nnnd  your  chaff  and 
nonsense  in  public;  it  blinds  people,  it  is  racy  and 
attracts  people;  but  in  private  I  am  master,  do  you 
hear?     Master.     You  know  you  are  afraid  of  me,  and 
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have  good  cause  to  be,  by  Jove.  You  are  shaking  now. 
Go  back  to  that  room." 

"  I  won't,  I  won't,  I  won't.  Not  without  you,  Welter. 
How  can  you  use  nie  so  cruelly,  Welter  ?  Oh,  Welter, 
how  can  you  be  such  a  villain  ? " 

"You  conceited  fool,"  said  Lord  Welter  contemp- 
tuously. "  Do  you  think  he  wants  to  make  love  to 
you?" 

''You  know  he  does,  Welter;  you  know  it,"  said 
Adelaide  passionately. 

Lord  Welter  laughed  good-naturedly.  (He  could  be 
good-natured.)  He  drew  her  towards  him  and  kissed 
her.  "  ^ly  poor  little  girl,"  he  said,  ''  if  I  thought  that. 
I  would  break  his  neck.  But  it  is  utterly  wide  of  the 
truth.  Look  here,  Adelaide ;  you  are  as  safe  from 
insult  as  my  wife,  as  you  were  at  Eanford.  What 
you  are  not  safe  from  is  my  own  temper.  Let  us  be 
friends  in  private  and  not  squabble  so  much,  eh  ?  You 
are  a  good  shrewd,  clever  wife  to  me.  Do  keep  your 
tongue  quiet.     Come  in  and  mark  what  follows. " 

They  had  not  noticed  Charles,  though  he  had  been  so 
sure  that  they  would,  that  he  had  got  his  face  down  on 
the  chair,  covered  with  his  arms,  feigning  sleep.  When 
they  went  into  the  room  again,  Charles  caught  hold  of  a 
coat  which  was  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and,  curling  him- 
self up,  put  it  over  him.  He  would  listen,  listen,  listen 
for  every  word.     He  had  a  right  to  listen  now. 

In  a  minute  a  bell  rang  t%vice.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  some  one  came  out  of  the  door  through  which 
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Lord  Welter  had  passed,  and  stood  silent.  In  about 
two  minutes  another  door  opened,  and  some  one  else 
came  into  the  hall. 

A  woman's  voice — Ellen's — said,  "  Oh,  are  you  come 
again  ? " 

A  man's  voice — Lieutenant  Hornby's — said  in  an- 
swer, "  You  see  I  am.  I  got  Lady  Welter  to  ring  lier 
bell  twice  for  you,  and  then  to  stay  in  that  room,  so  that 
I  might  have  an  interview  with  you." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  her  ladyship.  She  must  have  been 
surprised  that  I  was  the  object  of  attraction.  She 
fancied  herself  so." 

"  She  was  surprised.  And  she  was  more  so,  when  I 
told  her  what  my  real  object  was." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Ellen  bitterly.  "  But  her  ladyship's 
surprise  does  not  appear  to  have  prevented  her  from 
assisting  you." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Hornby,  "she  wished  me  God 
speed — her  own  words." 

"  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman.  Don't  disgrace  yourself 
and  me — if  I  can  be  disgraced — by  quoting  that 
woman's  blasphemy  before  me.  Sir,  you  have  had  your 
answer.     I  shall  go." 

"Ellen,  you  must  stay.  I  have  got  tliis  interview 
with  you  to-night,  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.  I  love 
you  as  I  believe  woman  was  never  loved  before,  and  I 
ask  you  to  be  my  wife." 

"  You  madman  !  you  madman  !  " 

"  I  am  no  madman.     1  was  a  madman  when  I  spoke 
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to  yoii  before ;  I  pray  your  forgiveness  for  that.  You 
must  forget  that.  I  say  that  I  love  you  as  a  woman 
was  never  loved  before.  Shall  I  say  something  more, 
EUen?" 

''  Say  on." 

"  You  love  me." 

"  I  love  you  as  man  was  never  loved  before ;  and  I 
swear  to  you  that  I  hope  I  may  lie  stiff  and  cold  in  my 
unhonoured  coffin,  before  I'll  ruin  the  man  I  love,  by 
tying  him  to  such  a  wretch  as  myself" 

"  Ellen,  Ellen,  don't  say  that.  Don't  take  such  vows, 
wliich  you  will  not  dare  to  break  afterwards.  Think, 
you  may  regain  all  that  you  have  lost,  and  marry  a  man 
who  loves  you — ah,  so  dearly! — and  whom  you  love 
too." 

"Ay;  there's  the  rub.  If  I  did  not  love  you,  I  would 
marr\'  you  to-morrow.  Piegain  all  I  have  lost,  say  you  ? 
Bring  my  mother  to  life  again,  for  instance,  or  walk 
among  other  women  again  as  an  honest  one  ?  You  talk 
nonsense,  Mr.  Hornby — nonsense.     I  am  going." 

"  EUen !  Ellen  !  Why  do  you  stay  in  this  house  ? 
Tliink  once  again." 

"  I  shall  never  leave  thinking ;  but  my  determination 
is  the  same.  I  tell  you,  as  a  desperate  woman  like  me 
dare  tell  you,  that  I  love  you  far  too  well  to  ruin  your 
prospects,  and  I  love  my  o^vn  soul  too  well  ever  to  make 
another  false  step.  I  stayed  in  this  house  because  I 
loved  to  see  you  now  and  then,  and  hear  your  voice  ; 
but  now  I  shall  leave  it." 
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''  See  me  once  more,  Ellen — only  once  more ! " 

"  I  will  see  you  once  more.  I  will  tear  my  heart 
once  more,  if  you  wish  it.  You  have  desen^ed  all  I  can 
do  for  you,  God  knows.  Come  here  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ;  but  come  without  hope,  mind.  A  woman  who 
has  been  through  what  I  have  can  trust  herself.  Do 
you  know  that  I  am  a  Catholic  ? " 

"No." 

"  I  am.     Would  you  turn  Catholic  if  I  were  to  marry 

you?" 

God  forgive  poor  Hornby!  He  said,  "Yes."  What 
wiU  not  men  say  at  such  times  ? 

'•  Did  I  not  say  you  were  a  madman  ?  Do  you  think 
I  would  ruin  you  in  the  next  world,  as  weU  as  in  this  1 
Go  away,  sir ;  and,  when  your  children  are  round  you, 
humbly  bless  God's  mercy  for  saving  you,  body  and 
soul,  this  night." 

'•  I  shall  see  you  again  ? " 

"Come  here  the  day  after  to-morrow;  but  come 
without  hope." 

She  passed  through  the  door,  and  left  liim  standing 
alone.  Charles  rose  from  his  lair,  and,  coming  up  to 
him,  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  You  have  heard  all  this,"  said  poor  Hornby. 

"  Every  word, '  said  Charles.  "  I  had  a  right  to  listen, 
you  know.     She  is  my  sister." 

••  Your  sister  ? " 

Then  Charles  told  him  all.  Hornby  liad  heard  enough 
from  Lord  Welter  to  understand  it. 
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"  Your  sister !  Can  you  help  me,  Horton  ?  Surely 
she  will  hear  reason  from  you.  Will  you  persuade  her 
to  listen  to  me  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Charles.  "  She  was  right.  You  are  mad. 
I  will  not  help  you  do  an  act  which  you  would  bitterly 
repent  all  your  life.  You  must  forget  her.  She  and  I 
are  disgraced,  and  must  get  away  somewhere,  and  hide 
our  shame  together." 

What  Hornby  would  have  answered,  no  man  can 
tell ;  for  at  tliis  moment  Adelaide  came  out  of  the  room, 
and  passed  quickly  across  the  hall,  saying  good  night  to 
him  as  she  passed.  She  did  not  recognise  Charles,  or 
seem  surprised  at  seeing  Hornby  talking  to  his  groom. 
Nobody  who  had  lived  in  Lord  Welter's  house  a  day  or 
two  was  surprised  at  anything. 

But  Charles,  speaking  to  Hornby  more  as  if  he  were 
master  than  servant,  said,  "  Wait  here  ;  "  and,  stepping 
quickly  from  him,  went  into  the  room  where  Lord 
Welter  sat  alone,  and  shut  the  door.  Hornby  heard 
it  locked  behind  him,  and  waited  in  the  hall,  listening 
intensely,  for  what  was  to  follow. 

"  There'll  be  a  row  directly,"  said  Hornby  to  himself ; 
"  and  that  chivalrous  fool,  Charles,  has  locked  himself  in. 
I  wish  Welter  did  not  send  all  his  servants  out  of  the 
house  at  night.    There'll  be  murder  done  here  some  day." 

He  listened  and  heard  voices,  low  as  yet — so  low  that 
he  could  hear  the  dripping  of  the  rain  outside.  Drip — 
drip !  The  suspense  was  intolerable.  "VMien  would 
they  be  at  one  another's  throats  1 
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CHAPTEK  XIIL 

CHARLES'S  EXPLANATION  WITH  LORD  WELTER. 

There  is  a  particular  kind  of  Ghost  or  Devil,  wliicli  is 
represented  by  an  isosceles  triangle  (more  or  less  cor- 
rectly drawn)  for  the  body  ;  straight  lines  turned  up  at 
the  ends  for  legs  ;  straight  lines  divided  into  five  at  the 
ends  for  arms  ;  a  round  0,  with  arbitrary  dots  for  the 
features,  for  a  head ;  with  a  hat,  an  umbrella,  and  a 
pipe.  Drawn  like  this,  it  is  a  sufficiently  terrible 
object.  But,  if  you  take  an  ace  of  clubs,  make  the  club 
represent  the  head,  add  horns,  and  fill  in  the  body  and 
limbs  as  above,  in  deep  black,  with  the  feather  end 
of  the  pen,  it  becomes  simply  appalling,  and  will  strike 
terror  into  the  stoutest  heart. 

Is  this  the  place,  say  you,  for  talking  such  nonsense 
as  this  ?  If  you  must  give  us  balderdash  of  this  sort, 
could  not  you  do  so  in  a  chapter  with  a  less  terrible 
heading  than  this  one  has  ?  And  I  answer,  "VNTiy  not 
let  me  tell  my  story  my  own  way  ?  Something  depends 
even  on  this  nonsense  of  making  devils  out  of  the  ace 
of  clubs. 

It  was  rather  a  favourite  amusement  of  Charles's 
and  Lord  Welter's,  in  old  times  at  Eanford.  They  used, 
on  rainy  afternoons,  to  collect  all  the  old  aces  of  clubs 
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(and  there  were  always  plenty  of  them  to  be  had  in 
that  house,  God  lielp  it),  and  make  devils  out  of  them, 
each  one  worse  than  the  first.  And  now,  when  Charles 
had  locked  the  door,  and  advanced  softly  up  to  Welter, 
he  saw,  over  his  shoulder,  that  he  had  got  an  ace  of 
clubs,  and  the  pen  and  ink,  and  was  making  a  devil. 

It  was  a  trifling  circumstance  enough,  perhaps  ;  but 
there  was  enough  of  old  times  in  it  to  alter  the  tone 
in  which  Charles  said,  "  Welter,"  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder. 

Lord  Welter  was  a  bully  ;  but  he  was  as  brave  as 
a  lion,  with  nerves  of  steel  He  neither  left  off  his 
drawing,  nor  looked  up  ;  he  only  said — "  Charley  boy, 
come  and  sit  down  till  I  have  finished  this  fellow.  Get 
an  ace  of  clubs,  and  tiy  your  own  hand.  I  am  out 
of  practice." 

Perhaps  even  Lord  Welter  might  have  started  when 
he  heard  Charles's  voice,  and  felt  his  hand  on  his 
shouldei' ;  but  he  had  had  one  instant — only  one  instant 
— of  preparation.  When  he  heard  the  key  turn  in  the 
door,  he  had  looked  in  a  pier-glass  opposite  to  him,  and 
seen  who  and  what  was  coming,  and  then  gone  on  with 
his  emplo}Tnent.  Even  allowing  for  this  moment's 
preparation,  we  must  give  4iim  credit  for  the  nerve 
of  one  man  in  ten  thousand ;  for  the  apparition  of 
Charles  Ravenshoe  was  as  imlooked  for  as  that  of  any 
one  of  Charles  Ravenshoe's  remote  ancestors. 

You  see,  I  call  him  Charles  Ravenshoe  still.  It  if?  o 
trick.     You  must  excuse  it. 
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Charles  did  not  sit  down  and  draw  devils ;  he  said,  in 
a  quiet  mournfid  tone, 

"  Welter,  Welter,  why  have  you  been  such  a  villain  ? " 

Lord  Welter  found  that  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
He  let  it  alone,  and  said  nothing. 

"  I  say  nothing  about  Adelaide.  You  did  not  use  me 
well  there  ;  for,  when  you  persuaded  her  to  go  off  with 
you,  you  had  not  heard  of  my  ruin." 

"  On  my  soul,  Charles,  there  was  not  much  persuasion 
wanted  there." 

*'  Very  likely.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  about  that,  but 
about  Ellen,  my  sister.  Was  anything  ever  done  more 
shamefully  than  that  ? " 

Charles  expected  some  furious  outbreak  when  he  said 
that.  JSTone  came.  What  was  good  in  Lord  Welter 
came  to  the  surface,  when  he  saw  his  old  friend  and 
playmate  there  before  him,  sunk  so  far  below  hun  in  all 
that  tills  world  considers  worth  having,  but  rising  so 
far  above  him  in  his  fearless  honour  and  manliness.  He 
was  humbled,  sorry,  and  ashamed.  Bitter  as  Charles's 
words  were,  he  felt  they  were  true,  and  had  manhood 
enough  left  to"  not  resent  them.  To  the  sensation  of 
fear,  as  I  have  said  before.  Lord  Welter  was  a  total 
stranger,  or  he  might  have  J)een  nervous  at  being  locked 
up  in  a  room  alone,  mth  a  desperate  man,  physically  his 
equal,  whom  he  had  so  shamefully  wronged.  He  rose  and 
leant  against  the  chiainey-piece,  looking  at  Charles. 

"  I  did  not  know  she  was  your  sister,  Charles.  You 
must  do  me  that  justice." 
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"  Of  course  you  did  not.     If — " 

"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say — that  I  should 
not  have  dared.  On  my  soul,  Charles,  I  don't  know  ;  I 
believe  I  dare  do  anything.  But  I  tell  you  one  thing — 
of  all  the  men  who  walk  this  earth,  you  are  the  last 
I  would  willingly  wrong.  When  I  went  off  with 
Adelaide,  I  knew  she  did  not  care  sixpence  for  you.  I 
knew  she  would  have  made  you  wretched.  I  knew 
better  than  you,  because  I  never  was  in  love  with  her, 
and  you  were,  what  a  heartless  ambitious  jade  it  was ! 
She  sold  herself  to  me  for  the  title  I  gave  her,  as  she 
had  tried  to  sell  herself  to  that  solemn  prig,  Hainault, 
before.  And  I  bought  her,  because  a  handsome,  witty, 
clever  wife  is  a  valuable  chattel  to  a  man  like  me,  who 
has  to  live  by  his  wits." 

"  Ellen  was  as  handsome  and  as  clever  as  she.  Why 
did  not  you  marry  her  ? "  said  Charles  bitterly. 

"  If  you  will  have  the  real  truth,  Ellen  would  have 
been  Lady  Welter  now,  but — " 

Lord  Welter  hesitated.  He  was  a  great  rascal,  and 
he  had  a  brazen  front,  but  he  found  a  difficulty  in  going 
on.  It  must  be,  I  should  fancy,  very  hard  work  to  tell 
all  the  little  ins  and  outs  of  a  piece  of  villany  one  has 
been  engaged  in,  and  to  tell,  as  Lord  Welter  did  on  this 
occasion,  the  exact  truth. 

"I  am  waiting,"  said  Charles,  "to  hear  you  tell  me 
why  she  was  not  made  Lady  Welter." 

"  AVliat,  you  will  have  it  then  ?  Well,  she  was  too 
scrupulous.     She  was  too  honourable  a  woman  for  this 
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line  of  business.  She  wouldn't  play,  or  learn  to  play — 
d — n  it,  sir,  you  have  got  the  whole  truth  now,  if  that 
will  content  you." 

"I  believe  what  you  say,  my  lord.  Do  you  know 
that  Lieutenant  Hornby  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage 
to-night  ? " 

"  I  supposed  he  would,"  said  Lord  Welter. 

"  And  that  she  has  refused  him  ?  " 

"  I  guessed  that  she  would.  She  is  your  own  sister. 
Shall  you  try  to  persuade  her  ? " 

"  I  would  see  her  in  her  cof&n  first." 

"So  I  suppose." 

"  She  must  come  away  from  here.  Lord  Welter.  I 
must  keep  her  and  do  what  I  can  for  her.  We  must 
pull  through  it  together  somehow." 

"  She  had  better  go  from  here.  She  is  too  good  for 
this  hole.  I  must  make  provision  for  her  to  live  with  you." 

"  Not  one  halfpenny,  my  lord.  She  has  lived  too 
long  in  dependence  and  disgrace  already.  We  will  pull 
through  together  alone." 

Lord  Welter  said  nothing,  but  he  determined  that 
Charles  should  not  have  his  way  in  this  respect. 

Charles  continued,  "  When  I  came  into  this  room  to- 
night I  came  to  quarrel  with  you.  You  have  not 
allowed  me  to  do  so,  and  I  thank  you  for  it."  Here  he 
paused,  and  then  went  on  in  a  lower  voice,  "  I  think 
you  are  sorry,  Welter ;  are  you  not  ?  I  am  sure  you 
are  sorry.  I  am  sure  you  wouldn't  have  done  it  if  }'0u 
had  foreseen  the  consequences,  eh  ? " 
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Lord  Welter's  coarse  imcler-lip  shook  for  half  a 
second,  and  his  big  chest  heaved  once  ;  but  he  said 
nothing. 

"  Only  think  another  time  ;  that  is  all.  Now  do  nie 
a  favour  ;  make  me  a  promise." 

"  I  have  made  it." 

"  Don't  tell  any  human  soul  you  have  seen  me.  If 
you  do,  you  will  only  entail  a  new  disguise  and  a  ne^v 
hidiQg  on  me.     You  have  promised." 

"  On  my  honour." 

"  If  you  keep  your  promise,  I  can  stay  where  I  am. 
How  is — Lady  Ascot  ? " 

"  Well.     Nursing  my  father." 

"IsheiU?" 

"Had  a  fit  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  heard  this 
morning  from  them.  He  is  much  better,  and  will  get 
over  it." 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  from  Eavenshoe  ? " 

"  Not  a  word  Lord  Saltire  and  General  Mainwaring 
are  both  with  my  father,  in  London.  Grandma  won't  see 
either  me  or  Adelaide.  Do  you  know  that  she  has 
been  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  find  you  ? " 

"  Good  soul !  I  won't  be  found,  though.  Now,  good 
night!" 

And  he  went.  If  any  one  had  told  him  three  months 
before  that  he  would  have  been  locked  in  the  same 
room  with  a  man  who  had  done  him  such  irreparable 
injury,  and  have  left  it  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  with 
a  quiet  "  good  night,"  he  would  most  likely  have  beaten 
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that  man  there  and  then.  But  he  was  getting  tamed 
very  fast.  Ay,  he  was  already  getting  more  than  tamed ; 
he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  get  broken-hearted. 

"  I  will  not  see  her  to-night,  sir,"  he  said  to  Hornby, 
whom  he  found  with  his  head  resting  on  the  table  ;  "  I 
will  come  to-morrow  and  prepare  her  for  leaving  this 
house.  You  are  to  see  her  the  day  after  to-morrow ; 
but  without  hope,  remember." 

He  roused  a  groom  from  above  the  stable  to  help  him 
to  saddle  the  horses.  "  Will  it  soon  be  morning  ? "  he 
asked. 

*'  Morning,"  said  the  lad ;  "  it's  not  twelve  o'clock 
yet.  It's  a  dark  night,  mate,  and  no  moon.  But  the 
nights  are  short  now.  The  dawn  will  be  on  us  before 
we  have  time  to  turn  in  our  beds." 

He  rode  slowly  home  after  Hornby.  "The  night  is 
dark,  but  the  dawn  will  be  upon  us  before  we  can  turn 
in  our  beds  !  "  Only  the  idle  words  of  a  sleepy  groom, 
yet  they  echoed  in  his  ears  all  the  way  home.'  The 
night  is  dark  indeed ;  but  it  will  be  darker  yet  before 
the  dawn,  Charles  Ravenshoe. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

A  DINNER  PARTY  AMONG  SOME  OLD  FRIENDS. 

Lady  Hainault  {nee  Burton,  not  the  Dowager)  had 
asked  some  one  to  dinner,  and  the  question  had  been 
whom  to  ask  to  meet  him.  Mary  had  been  called  into 
consultation,  as  she  generally  was  on  most  occasions, 
and  she  and  Lady  Hainault  had  made  up  a  list  together. 
Every  one  had  accepted,  and  was  coming ;  and  here 
were  Mary  and  Lady  Hainault,  dressed  for  dinner, 
alone  in  the  drawing-room  with  the  children. 

'*  We  could  not  have  done  better  for  him,  Mary,  I 
think.     You  must  go  in  to  dinner  with  him." 

"Is  Mary  going  to  stop  down  to  dinner?"  said  the 
youngest  boy ;  "  what  a  shame !  I  sha'n't  say  my 
prayers  to-night  if  she  don't  come  up." 

The  straightforward  Gus  let  his  brother  know  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  such  neglect  hereafter,  in 
a  plain-spoken  way  peculiarly  his  o\\ti. 

"  Gus !  Gus  1  don't  say  such  things,"  said  Lady 
Hainault. 

"The  hjmm-book  says  so,  aunt,"  said  Gus,  trium- 
phantly ;  and  he  quoted  a  charming  little  verse  of  Dr. 
Watts's,  begiiming,  "  There  is  a  dreadful  HelL" 

Lady  Hainault  might  have  been  puzzled  what  to  say, 
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and  Mary  would  not  have  helped  her,  f(jr  they  had  had 
an  argument  about  that  same  hymn-book  (Mary  con- 
tending that  one  or  two  of  the  hymns  were  as  well 
left  alone  at  first),  when  Flora  struck  in  and  saved  her 
aunt,  by  remarking, 

"  I  shall  save  up  my  money  and  buy  some  jewels  for 
^lary  like  aunt's,  so  that  when  she  stays  down  to 
dinner  some  of  the  men  may  fall  in  love  with  her,  and 
marry^  her." 

"  Pooh !  you  silly  goose,"  said  Gus,  "  those  jewels 
cost  sixty  million  thousand  pounds  a-piece.  I  don't 
want  her  to  be  married  till  I  grow  up,  and  then  I  shall 
marry  her  myself.  Till  then  I  shall  buy  her  a  yellow 
wig,  like  grandma  Hainault's,  and  then  nobody  will 
want  to  marry  her." 

"  Be  quiet,  Gus,"  said  Lady  Hainault. 

It  was  one  thing  to  say  "  be  quiet,  Gus,"  and  it  was 
another  thing  to  make  him  hold  his  tongue.  But,  to  do 
Gus  justice,  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  never  acted 
"  enfant  terrible "  but  to  the  most  select  and  private 
audience.  Now  he  had  begun :  "  I  wish  some  one 
would  marry  grandma,"  when  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  the  first  guest  was  announced,  and  Gus  was 
dumb. 

"  General  Mainwaring."  The  general  sat  down  be- 
tween Lady  Hainault  and  Mary,  and,  while  talking  to 
them,  reached  out  his  broad  brown  hand  and  lifted  the 
youngest  boy  on  his  knee,  who  played  with  his  ribands, 
and  cried  out  that  he  would  have  the  orange  and  blue 
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one,  if  he  pleased ;  Avliile  Gus  and  Flora  came  and 
stood  at  his  knee. 

He  talked  to  them  both  sadly  in  a  low  voice  about 
the  ruin  which  had  come  on  Lord  Ascot.  There  was 
worse  than  mere  ruin,  he  feared.  He  feared  there  was 
disgrace.  He  had  been  with  him  that  morning.  He 
was  a  wreck.  One  side  of  his  face  was  sadly  pulled 
down,  and  he  stammered  in  his  speech.  He  would  get 
over  it.  He  was  only  three-and-forty.  But  he  would 
not  show  again  in  society,  he  feared.  Here  was  some- 
body else  ;  they  would  change  the  subject. 

Lord  Saltire.  They  were  so  glad  to  see  him.  Every 
one's  face  had  a  kind  smile  on  it  as  the  old  man  came 
and  sat  down  among  them.  His  own  smile  was  not 
the  least  pleasant  of  the  lot,  I  warrant  you. 

"  So  you  are  talking  about  poor  Ascot,  eh  ? "  he  said. 
"  I  don't  know  whether  you  were  or  not ;  but,  if  you 
were,  let  us  talk  about  something  else.  You  see,  my 
dear  Miss  Corby,  that  my  prophecy  to  you  on  the 
terrace  at  Eavenshoe  is  falsified.  I  said  they  would  not 
fight,  and  lo,  they  are  as  good  as  at  it." 

They  talked  about  the  coming  war,  and  Lord  Hainault 
came  in  and  j(jined  them.  Soon  after  another  guest 
was  announced. 

Lady  Ascot.  She  was  dressed  in  dark  grey  silk, 
with  her  white  hair  simply  parted  under  a  plain  lace 
cap.  She  looked  so  calm,  so  brave,  so  kind,  so  beauti- 
ful, as  she  came  with  firm  strong  step  in  at  the  door, 
that  they  one  and  all  rose  and  came  towards  her.     She 
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had  always  been  loved  by  tliem  all ;  how  much  more 
deeply  was  she  loved  now,  when  her  bitter  troubles  had 
made  her  doubly  sacred. 

Lord  Saltire  gave  her  his  arm,  and  she  came  and  sat 
down  among  them  with  her  hands  calmly  folded  before 
lier. 

''  I  was  determined  to  come  and  see  you  to-night,  my 
dear,"  she  said.  "  I  should  break  down  if  I  couldn't 
see  some  that  I  loved.  And  to-night,  in  particular" 
(she  looked  earnestly  at  Lord  Saltire).  "  Is  he  come 
yet?" 

"  ]N"ot  yet,  dear  grandma,"  said  Mary. 

"  'No  one  is  coming  besides,  I  suppose  ? "  asked  Lady 
Ascot. 

"  Xo  one ;  we  are  waiting  for  him." 

The  door  was  opened  once  more,  and  they  all  looked 
curiously  round.  This  time  the  servant  announced, 
perhaps  in  a  somewhat  louder  tone  than  usual,  as  if  he 
were  aware  that  they  were  more  interested, 

''Mr.  Eavenshoe." 

A  well-dressed,  gentlemanly-looking  man  came  into 
the  room,  bearing  such  a  wonderful  likeness  to  Charles 
Eavenshoe,  that  Lady  Hainault  and  General  IMainwar- 
ing,  the  only  two  who  had  never  seen  him  before, 
started,  and  thought  they  saw  Charles  himself  It  was 
not  Charles,  though ;  it  was  our  old  friend,  WiUiam, 
wliilom  pad-groom  to  Charles  Eavenshoe,  Esquire,  now 
himself  "William  Eavenshoe,  Esquire,  of  Eavenshoa 

He  was  the  guest  of  the  evening.     He  would  be  heir 
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to  Kavenshoe  himself  some  day ;  for  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  Cuthbert  would  never  maiTy.  Eavens- 
hoe,  as  Cuthbert  was  managing  it  now,  would  be  woi-th 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  a  year,  and,  if  these  new  tin 
lodes  came  to  anything,  perhaps  twenty.  He  had  been 
a  stable-helper,  said  old  Lady  Hainault— the  companion 
of  the  drunken  riots  of  liis  foster-brother  impostor,  and 
that  quiet  gentlemanly  creature  Welter.  If  he  ■  entered 
the  house,  she  left  it.  To  which  young  Lady  Hainault 
had  replied  that  some  one  must  ask  liim  to  dinner  in 
common  decency,  if  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  that  dear 
Charles,  who  had  been  loved  by  every  one  who  knew 
him.  That  she  intended  to  ask  him  to  dinner,  and 
that,  if  her  dear  mother-in-law  objected  to  meet  him, 
why  the  remedy  lay  with  herself  Somebody  must 
introduce  him  to  some  sort  of  society ;  and  Lord  Hain- 
ault and  herself  had  made  up  their  minds  to  do  it,  so 
that  further  argimient  on  the  subject  would  be  wasted 
breath.  To  which  the  Dowager  replied  that  she  really 
wished,  after  all,  that  Hainault  had  married  that  pretty 
chit  of  a  thing,  Adelaide  Summers,  as  he  was  thinking 
of  doing ;  as  she,  the  Dowager,  could  not  have  been 
treated  with  greater  insolence  even  by  her,  bold  as  she 
was.  With  which  Parthian  piece  of  spite  she  had 
departed  to  Casterton  with.  Miss  Hicks,  and  had  so 
goaded  and  snapped  at  that  unfortunate  reduced  gentle- 
woman by  the  Nvay,  that  at  last  Hicks,  as  her  wont 
was,  had  turned  upon  her  and  given  her  as  good  as 
she  brought.     If  the  Dowager  could  have  heard  Lady 
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Hainault  telling  her  lord  the  whole  business  that 
night,  and  joking  with  him  about  his  alleged  penchant 
for  Adelaide  and  heard  the  jolly  laugh  that  those  two 
good  souls  had  about  it,  her  ladyship  would  have  been 
more  spiteful  still. 

But,  nevertheless,  Lady  Hainault  was  very  nervous 
about  William.  Wlien  Mary  was  consulted,  she 
promptly  went  bail  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  pled  his 
cause  so  warmly  that  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  Her 
old  friend  William  !  What  innocent  plots  she  and  he 
had  hatched  together  against  the  priest  in  old  times. 
What  a  bond  there  was  between  them  in  their  mutual 
love  for  him  who  was  lost  to  them. 

But  Lady  Hainault  would  be  on  the  safe  side  ;  and 
so  only  the  party  named  above  were  asked.  All  old 
friends  of  the  family. 

Before  dinner  was  announced  they  were  all  at  their  ease 
about  him.  He  w^as  shy  certainly,  but  not  awkward. 
He  evidently  knew  that  he  was  asked  there  on  trial, 
and  he  accepted  his  position.  But  he  was  so  handsome 
(handsomer  than  poor  Charles),  he  was  so  gentle  and 
modest,  and — perhaps,  too,  not  least — had  such  a  well 
modulated  voice,  that  before  the  evening  was  over 
he  had  won  every  one  in  the  room.  If  he  knew  any- 
thing of  a  subject  he  helped  the  conversation  quietly, 
as  well  as  he  could ;  if  he  had  to  confess  ignorance 
(which  was  seldom,  for  he  was  among  well-bred  people) 
he  did  so  frankly,  but  unolitrusively.  He  was  a  great 
success. 
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One  thing  puzzled  liim,  and  pleased  liini.  He  knew 
that  he  was  a  person  of  importance,  and  that  he  was  the 
guest  of  the  evening.  But  he  soon  found  that  there  was 
another  cause  for  his  being  interesting  to  them  all,  more 
powerful  than  his  curious  position,  or  his  prospective 
wealth ;  and  that  was  his  connexion  with  Charles 
Eavenshoe,  now  Horton.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  even- 
ing. HaK  William's  light  was  borrowed  from  him.  He 
quickly  became  aware  of  it,  and  it  made  him  happy. 

How  strange  it  is  that  some  men  have  the  power  of 
winning  such  love  from  all  they  meet.  I  knew  one, 
gone  from  us  now  by  a  glorious  death,  who  had  that 
faculty.  Only  a  few  knew  his  great  worth  and  goodness  ; 
and  yet,  as  his  biographer  most  truly  says,  those  who 
once  saw  his  face  never  forgot  it.  Charles  Eavenshoe 
had  that  faculty  also,  though,  alas,  his  value,  both  in 
worth  and  utility,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  man  to 
whom  I  have  alluded  above.  ^  But  he  had  the  same 
infinite  kindness  towards  everything  created ;  which  is 
part  of  the  secret. 

The  first  hint  that  William  had,  as  to  how  deeply 
important  a  person  Charles  was  among  the  present 
company,  was  given  him  at  dinner.  Various  subjects 
had  been  talked  of  indifferently,  and  William  had 
listened,  till  Lord  Hainault  said  to  William, 

"  What  a  strange  price  people  are  giving  for  cobs  !  I 
saw  one  sold  to  day  at  Tattersall's  for  ninety  guineas." 

William  answered,  "  Good  cobs  are  veiy  hard  to  get, 

1  I  mean  C.  M. 
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Lortl  Hainault.     I  could  get  you  ten  good  horses  over 
fifteen,  for  one  good  cob." 

Lord  Saltire  said,  "  My  cob  is  the  best  I  ever  had ; 
and  a  sweet-tempered  creature.  Our  dear  boy  broke  it 
for  me  at  Eavenshoe." 

"  Dear  Charles,"  said  Lady  Ascot.  "  What  a  splendid 
rider  he  was  !  Dear  boy  !  He  got  Ascot  to  write  him 
a  certificate  about  that  sort  of  thing  before  he  went  away. 
Ah,  dearl" 

"  I  never  thought,"  said  Lord  Saltire,  quietly,  "  that  I 
ever  should  have  cared  haK  as  much  for  anybody  as  I 
do  for  that  lad.  Do  you  remember,  Mainwaring,"  he  con« 
tinned,  speaking  still  lower,  while  they  all  sat  hushed, 
*'  the  first  night  I  ever  saw  him,  when  he  marked 
for  you  and  me  at  billiards,  at  Eanford  ?  I  don't  know 
why,  but  I  loved  the  boy  from  the  first  moment  I  saw 
him.  Both  there  and  ever  afterwards,  he  reminded  me 
so  strongly  of  Barkham.  He  had  just  the  same  gentle, 
winning  way  with  him  that  Barkham  had.  Barkliam 
was  a  little  taller,  though,  I  fancy,"  he  went  on,  looking 
straight  at  Lady  Ascot,  and  taking  snuff.  "  Don't  you 
think  so,  Maria  ?  " 

No  one  spoke  for  a  moment 

Lord  Barkham  had  been  Lord  Saltire's  only  son.  He 
had  been  killed  in  a  duel  at  nineteen,  as  I  have 
mentioned  before.  Lord  Saltire  very  rarely  spoke  of 
him,  and,  when  he  did,  generally  in  a  cynical  manner. 
But  General  Mainwaring  and  Lady  Ascot  knew  that 
the  memory  of  that  poor  boy  was.  as  fresh  in  the  true 
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old  heart  after  forty  years,  as  it  was  on  the  morning 
when  he  came  out  from  his  dressing-room,  and  met  tliem 
carrying  his  corpse  upstairs. 

"He  was  a  good  fellow,"  said  Lord  Hainault,  alluding 
to  Charles.     "  He  was  a  \ery  good  fellow." 

*•  This  great  disappointment  which  I  have  had  about 
him,"  said  Lord  Saltire,  in  his  old  dry  tone,  "  is  a  just 
judgment  on  me  for  doing  a  good-natured  and  virtuous 
action  many  years  ago.  When  his  poor  father  Densil 
was  in  prison,  I  went  to  see  him,  and  reconciled  him 
with  his  family.  Poor  Densil  was  so  grateful  for  this 
act  of  foUy  on  my  part,  that  I  grew  personally  attached 
to  him ;  and  hence  all  this  misery.  Disinterested 
actions  are  great  mistakes,  INIaria,  depend  upon  it." 

When  the  ladies  were  gone  upstairs,  William  found 
Lord  Saltire  beside  him.  He  talked  to  him  a  little 
time,  and  then  finished  by  saying — 

"  You  are  modest  and  gentlemanly,  and  the  love  you 
bear  for  your  foster-brother  is  very  pleasing  to  me 
indeed.  I  am  going  to  put  it  to  the  test.  You  must 
come  and  see  me  to-morrow  morning.  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  you." 

"  About  him,  my  lord  ?     Have  you  heard  of  him  ? " 

"Not  a  word.  I  fear  he  has  gone  to  America  or 
Australia.     He  told  Lord  Ascot  he  should  do  so." 

"I'll  hunt  him  to  the  world's  end,  my  lord,"  .'-•aid 
true  William.  "  And  Cuthbert  shall  pray  for  me 
the  while.  I  fear  you  are  right.  But  we  shall  find 
him  soon." 
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When  they  wynt  up  into  the  drawing-room,  Mary 
was  sitting  on  a  sofa  by  herself.  She  looked  up  to 
William,  and  he  went  and  sat  down  by  her.  They 
were  quite  away  from  the  rest,  together. 

"  Dear  William,"  said  Mary,  looking  frankly  at  him, 
and  laying  her  hand  on  his. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  William,  "  to  see  your  sweet 
face  again.  I  was  down  at  Eavenshoe  last  week. 
How  they  love  you  there !  An  idea  prevails  among 
old  and  young  that  dear  Cuthbert  is  to  die,  and  that  I 
am  to  marry  you,  and  that  we  are  to  rule  Eavenshoe 
triumphantly.  It  was  useless  to  represent  to  them  that 
Cuthbert  would  not  die,  and  that  you  and  I  most  cer- 
tainly never  would  marr}'  one  another.  My  dearest 
Jane  Evans  was  treated  as  a  thing  of  nought.  You  were 
elected  mistress  of  Eavenshoe  imanimously." 

"Howls  Jane?" 

"Pining,  poor  dear,  at  her  school.     She  don't  like  it." 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  Mary.  "Give  my  dear  love 
to  her.  She  will  make  you  a  good  wife.  How  is  Cuth- 
bert?" 

"Very  well  in  health.  No  more  signs  of  his  heart 
complaint,  which  never  existed.  But  he  is  peaking  at 
getting  no  tidings  from  Charles.  Ah,  how  he  loved  him  ! 
May  I  call  you  '  Maiy  ?' " 

"  You  must  not  dare  to  call  me  anything  else.  No 
tidings  of  him  yet  ? " 

"  None.  I  feel  sure  he  is  gone  to  America.  We  will 
get  him  back,  Mary.     Ne\^er  fear." 
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They  talked  till  she  was  cheerful,  and  at  last  she 
said — 

"  William,  you  were  always  so  well-mannered ;  ]}ut 
how — how — have  you  got  to  be  so  gentlemanly  in  so 
short  a  time  ? " 

"  By  playing  at  it,"  said  William,  laugliing.  "  The 
stud-groom  at  Eavenshoe  used  always  to  say  I  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  for  him.  In  twenty  years'  time  I 
shall  pass  muster  in  a  crowd.     Good  night." 

And  Charles  was  playing  at  being  sometliing  other 
than  a  gentleman  all  the  time.  We  shall  see  who  did 
best  in  the  end. 
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CHAPTEE    XV. 

CHARLES'S  SECOND  EXPEDITION  TO  ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD. 

What  a  happy  place  a  man's  bed  is — probably  the  best 
place  in  which  he  ever  finds  himself.  Very  few  people 
will  like  to  deny  that,  I  think  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  a 
general  rule.  After  a  long  day's  shooting  in  cold  wea- 
ther, for  instance  ;  or  half  a  night  on  deck  among  the 
ice,  when  the  fog  has  lifted,  and  the  ghastly  cold  walls 
are  safe  in  sight ;  or  after  a  fifty  mile  ride  in  the  bush, 
under  a  pouring  rain ;  or  after  a  pleasant  ball,  when  you 
have  to  pull  down  the  blind,  that  the  impudent  sun  may 
not  roast  you  awake  in  two  Iiours  ;  for  in  all  these  cases, 
and  a  hundred  more,  bed  is  very  pleasant ;  but  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  there  are  times  when  you 
would  sooner  be  on  a  frozen  deck,  or  in  the  wildest  bush 
in  the  worst  weather,  or  waltzing  in  the  hall  of  Eblis 
with  Vathek's  mama,  or  almost  in  your  very  gi-ave, 
than  in  bed,  and  awake. 

Oh,  the  weaiy  watches  !  when  the  soul,  which  in  sleep 
would  leave  the  tortured  body  to  rest  and  ramble  off  in 
dreams,  holds  on  by  a  mere  thread,  yet  a  thread  strong 
enough  to  keep  every  nerve  in  tense  agony.  When  one's 
waking  dreams  of  the  past  are  as  vivid  as  those  of  sleep, 
and  there  is  always  present,  through  all,  the  dreadful 
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lurking  thought  that  one  is  awake,  and  that  it  is  all 
real.  When,  looking  back,  every  kindly  impulsive 
action,  every  heartily  spoken  word,  makes  you  fancy 
that  you  have  only  earned  contempt  where  you  merit 
kindness.  Where  the  past  looks  like  a  hell  of  missed 
opportunities,  and  the  future  like  another  black  hope- 
less hell  of  uncertainty  and  imminent  misfortune  of  all 
kinds !  Oh,  weary  watches.  Let  us  be  at  such  times 
on  the  bleakest  hill-side,  in  the  coldest  night  that  ever 
blew,  rather  than  in  the  warmest  bed  that  money  w^ill 
buy. 

When  you  are  going  to  have  a  night  of  this  kind,  you 
seldom  know  it  beforehand,  for  certain.  Sometimes,  if 
you  have  had  much  experience  in  the  sort  of  thing — if 
you  have  lost  money,  or  gone  in  debt,  or  if  your  sweet- 
heart has  cut  you  very^  often — you  may  at  last  guess, 
before  you  get  your  boots  off,  that  you  are  going  to  have 
a  night  of  it ;  in  which  case,  read  yourself  to  sleep  in 
bed.  Never  mind  burning  the  house  down  (that  would 
be  rather  desirable  as  a  distraction  from  thought)  ;  but 
don't  read  till  you  are  sleepy  with  your  clothes  on,  and 
then  undress,  because,  if  you  do,  you  will  find,  by  the 
time  you  have  undressed  yourself,  that  you  are  terribly 
wide  awake,  and,  when  the  candle  is  blown  out,  you 
will  be  all  ready  for  a  regular  Walpurgis  night. 

Charles,  poor  lad,  had  not  as  yet  had  much  experience 
of  Walpurgis  nights.  Before  his  catastrophe  he  had  never 
had  one.  He  had  been  used  to  tumble  tired  into  his 
bed,  and  sleep  a  heavy  dreamless  sleep  till  an  hour  before 
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waking.  Then,  indeed,  he  might  begin  to  dream  of  his 
horses,  and  his  dogs,  and  so  on,  and  then  gradually  wake 
into  a  state  more  sweet  than  the  sweetest  dream — that 
state  in.  which  sense  is  awake  to  all  outward  objects,  but 
in  which  the  soul  is  taking  its  few  last  airy  flutters 
round  its  home,  before  coming  to  rest  for  the  day.  But, 
even  since  then,  he  had  not  had  experience  enough  to 
make  him  dread  the  night.  The  night  he  came  home 
from  St.  John's  Wood,  he  thought  he  would  go  to  bed 
and  sleep  it  off.     Poor  fellow  ! 

A  fellow-servant  slept  in  the  same  room  with  him — 
the  younger  and  better-tempered  of  the  two  (though 
Charles  had  no  complaint  against  either  of  them).  Tlie 
lad  was  asleep  ;  and,  before  Charles  put  out  the  light,  he 
looked  at  him.  His  cheek  was  laid  on  his  arm,  and  he 
seemed  so  cahn  and  happy  that  Charles  knew  he  was  not 
there,  but  far  away.  He  was  right.  As  he  looked,  the 
lad  smiled,  and  babbled  of  something  in  his  dream. 
Strange !  the  soul  had  still  sufficient  connexion  with 
the  body  to  make  it  smile. 

"  I  wonder  if  Miss  Martineau  or  Mr.  Atkinson  ever 
watched  the  face  of  one  who  slept  and  dreamt,"  said 
Charles,  rambUng  on  as  soon  as  he  had  got  into  bed. 
"  Pish  !  why  that  feUow's  body  is  the  mere  tool  of  his 
soul.  His  soul  is  out  a-w^alking,  and  his  body  is  only 
a  log.  Hey,  that  won't  do  ;  that's  as  bad  as  INIiss  ]Mar- 
tineau.  I  should  have  said  that  his  body  is  only  a  fine 
piece  of  clockwork.  Ihit  clockwork  don't  smile  of 
itself.     My  dear  Madam,  and  ]\Ir.  Atkinson,  I  am  going 
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to  leave  my  body  hehind,  and  be  oft"  at  Eavenslioe  in 
five  minutes.     That  is  to  say,  I  am  going  to  sleep." 

He  was,  was  he  ?  AVhy  no,  not  just  at  present.  If 
he  had  meant  to  do  so,  he  had,  perhaps,  better  not  have 
bothered  himself  about  "  Letters  on  the  laws  of  man's 
nature  ; "  for,  Avhen  he  had  done  his  profound  cogitations 

about  them,  as  above,  he  thought  that  he  had  got  a 

well,  say  a  pulex,  in  liis  bed.  There  was  no  more  a 
pulex  than  there  was  a  scorpion  ;  but  he  had  an  exciting 
chase  after  an  imaginary  one,  like  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Sponge  after  an  imaginary  fox  at  Laverick  Wells.  After 
this,  he  had  an  irritation  where  he  couldn't  reach,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  middle  of  his  back ;  then  he  had  the 
same  complaint  where  he  could  reach,  and  used  a  cer- 
tain remedy  (which  is  a  pretty  way  of  saying  that  he 
scratched  himself) ;  then  he  had  the  cramp  in  his  right 
leg ;  then  he  had  the  cramp  in  his  left  leg  ;  then  he 
grew  hot  all  over,  and  threw  the  clothes  oft";  tlien  he 
grew  cold  all  over,  and  pulled  them  on  again  ;  then  he 
had  the  cramp  in  his  left  leg  again  ;  then  he  had  another 
flea  hunt,  cramp,  irritation  in  back,  heat,  cold,  and  so 
on,  all  over  ;  and  then,  after  half  an  hour,  finding  him- 
self in  a  state  of  feverish  despondency,  he  fell  into  a 
cheerful  train  of  thought,  and  was  quite  inclined  to  look 
at  his  already  pleasant  prospects  from  a  hopeful  ])oint 
of  view. 

Poor  dear  fellow  I  You  may  say  that  it  is  heartless 
to  make  fun  of  him  just  now,  when  ever}i;hing  is  going 
so  terribly  wrong.     But  really  my  storv^  is  so  very  sad, 
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that  we  must  try  to  make  a  little  feeble  fun  where  we 
can,  or  it  would  be  unreadable. 

He  tried  to  face  the  future,  manfully.  But  lo,  there 
was  no  future  to  face — it  was  all  such  a  dead,  hopeless 
blank.  Ellen  must  come  away  from  that  house,  and 
he  must  support  her  ;  but  how  ?  It  would  be  dis- 
honourable for  him  to  come  upon  the  Kavenshoes  for 
a  farthing,  and  it  would  be  dishonourable  for  her  to 
marry  that  foolish  Hornby.  And  these  two  courses, 
being  dishonourable,  were  impossible.  And  there  he 
was  brought  up  short. 

But  would  either  course  be  dishonourable  ?  Yes,  yes, 
was  the  answer  each  weary  time  he  put  the  question  to 
himself ;  and  there  the  matter  ended.  Was  there  one 
soul  in  the  wide  world  he  could  consult  ?  Not  one.  All 
alone  in  the  weary  world,  he  and  she.  Not  one  friend 
for  either  of  them.  They  had  made  their  beds,  and 
must  lie  on  them.  AVhen  would  the  end  of  it  all  come  ? 
What  would  the  end  be  ? 

There  was  a  noise  in  the  street.  A  noise  of  a  woman 
scolding,  whose  voice  got  louder  and  louder,  till  it  rose 
into  a  scream.  A  noise  of  a  man  cursing  and  abusing 
her  ;  then  a  louder  scream,  and  a  sound  of  blows.  One, 
two  ;  then  a  heavy  fall,  and  silence.  A  drunken,  home- 
less couple  had  fallen  out  in  the  street,  and  the  man  had 
knocked  the  woman  down.  That  was  all.  It  was  very 
common.  Probably  the  woman  was  not  much  hurt. 
That  sort  of  woman  got  used  to  it.  The  police  would 
come  and  take  them  to  the  station.     There  they  were. 
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The  man  and  woman  were  being  taken  off  l)y  two  con- 
stables, scolding  and  swearing.     Well,  well ! 

Was  it  to  come  to  that?  There  were  bridges  in 
London,  and  under  them  runs  the  river.  Charles  had 
come  over  one  once,  after  midnight.  He  wished  he  had 
never  seen  the  cursed  place.  He  remembered  a  fluttering 
figure  which  had  come  and  begged  a  halfpenny  of  him 
to  pay  the  toll,  and  get  home.  He  had  given  her  money, 
and  then,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  followed  her  till  she 
was  safe  oft'  the  bridge.  L'gly  thoughts,  Charles  !  ugly 
thoughts !  Will  the  dawn  never  come  ?  ^Vliy,  the 
night  is  not  half  over  yet. 

God  in  his  mercy  sets  a  limit  to  human  miser}^  in 
many  ways.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  condemned  man, 
waiting  through  the  weary  night  for  the  gallows,  thinks 
all  night  through  of  his  fate.  We  read  generally  in 
those  accounts  of  the  terrible  last  night  (which  are  so 
rightly  published  in  the  newspapers — they  are  the  most 
terrifying  part  of  the  punishment),  that  they  conversed 
cheerfully,  or  slept,  or  did  something,  showing  that  they 
half  forgot  for  a  time  what  was  coming.  And  so,  before 
the  little  window  grew  to  a  lighter  grey,  poor  Charles 
had  found  some  relief  from  his  misery.  He  was  between 
sleep  and  waking,  and  he  had  fulfilled  his  challenge  to 
Miss  Martineau,  though  later  than  he  intended.  He  had 
gone  to  liavenshoe. 

There  it  was,  all  before  him.  The  dawn  behind  the 
eastern  headland  had  flooded  the  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
till  the  crags  behind  the  house  had  turned  from  grey  to 
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gold,  and  tlie  vane  upon  the  priest's  tower  shone  like  a 
star.  The  sea  had  changed  from  black  to  purple,  and 
the  fishing  boats  were  stealing  lazily  homewards,  over 
the  gentle  rolling  groundswell.  The  surf  was  wliisper- 
ine:  to  the  sand  of  their  coniinc^.  As  window  after 
windoAV  blazed  out  before  the  sun,  and  as  woodland  and 
hill-side,  stream  and  park,  ^dllage  and  lonely  farm  in  the 
distant  valley,  waked  before  the  coming  day,  Charles 
watched,  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  dark  old  porch,  till  there 
came  out  a  figure  in  black,  and  stood  solitary  in  the 
terrace  gazing  seawards.  And  as  he  said,  "  Cuthbert," 
he  fell  into  a  dreamless,  happy  sleep. 

He  determined  that  he  would  not  go  to  see  Ellen  till 
the  afternoon.  Hornby  was  on  duty  in  the  morning, 
and  never  saw  Charles  all  day ;  he  avoided  him  as 
though  on  purpose.  Charles,  on  his  part,  did  not  want 
to  meet  him  till  he  had  made  some  definite  arrangement, 
and  so  was  glad  of  it.  But,  towards  two  o'clock,  it  came 
across  his  mind  that  he  would  saunter  round  to  St. 
Peter's  Church,  and  see  the  comical  little  imp  of  a  boy 
who  was  generally  to  be  found  there,  and  beguile  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  by  listening  to  his  prattle. 

He  had  given  up  reading.  He  had  hardly  opened  a 
book  since  his  misfortune.  This  may  seem  an  odd 
thing  to  have  to  record  about  a  gentleman,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  a  scholar ;  but  so  it  was.  He  wanted  to 
lower  himself,  and  he  was  beginning  to  succeed.  There 
was  an  essential  honesty  in  him,  which  made  liim  hate 
to  appear  what  he  was  not ;  and  this  feeling,  carried  to 
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an  absurd  extent,  prevented  his  taking  refuge  in  the 
most  obvious  remedy  for  aU  troubles  except  hunger : 
books.  He  did  not  know,  as  I  do,  that  determined 
reading:  reading  of  anything,  even  the  advertisements 
in  a  newspaper  ;  will  stop  all  cravings  except  those  of 
the  stomach,  and  will  even  soften  them  ;  but  he  guessed 
it,  nevertheless.  "  Why  should  I  read  it  ? "  said  he. 
"  I  must  learn  to  do  as  the  rest  of  them."  And  so  he 
did  as  the  rest  of  them,  and  "rather  loafed  away  his 
time  than  otlierwise." 

And  he  was  more  inclined  to  ''  loaf "  than  usual  this 
day,  because  he  very  much  dreaded  what  was  to  come. 
And  so  he  dawdled  round  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  and 
came  upon  his  young  friend,  playing  at  fives  with  the 
baU  he  had  given  him,  as  energetically  as  he  had  before 
played  with  the  brass  button.  Shoeblacks  are  compelled 
to  a  great  deal  of  unavoidable  "  loafing  ;  "  but  certainly 
this  one  loafed  rather  energetically,  for  he  was  hot  and 
frantic  in  his  play. 

He  was  very  glad  to  see  Charles.  He  parted  his 
matted  hair  from  his  face,  and  looking  at  him  admir- 
ingly with  a  pleasant  smile  ;  then  he  suddenly  said — 

"  You  was  drunk  last  night,  worn't  you  ?  " 

Charles  said,  Xo — that  he  never  got  drunk. 

"  Worn't  you  really,  though  ? "  said  the  boy  ;  "  you 
look  as  tho'  you  had  a  been.  You  looks  wild  about  the 
eyes,"  and  then  he  hazarded  another  theory  to  account 
for  Charles's  appearance,  which  Charles  also  negatived 
emphatically. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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"  I  give  a  halpenny  for  this  one,"  said  the  bo^,  show- 
ing him  the  ball,  "  and  I  spent  the  other  halpenny." 
Here  he  paused,  expecting  a  rebuke,  apparently ;  but 
Charles  nodded  kindly  at  him,  and  he  was  encouraged 
to  go  on,  and  to  communicate  a  piece  of  intelligence 
with  the  air  of  one  who  assumes  that  his  hearer  is 
aufait  with  all  the  movements  of  the  great  world,  and 
will  be  interested. 

"  Old  Biddy  Tlanigan's  dead." 

"  Xo  !  is  she  ? "  said  Charles,  who,  of  course,  had  not 
the  wildest  idea  who  she  was,  but  guessed  her  to  be  an 
aged,  and  probably  dissipated  Irishwoman. 

"  Ah  1  I  believe  you,"  said  the  boy.  ''  And  they  was 
a- waking  on  her  last  night,  down  in  our  court  (lie  said, 
'  daone  in  aour  cawt ').  They  waked  we  sharp  enough; 
but,  as  for  she  1  she's  fast." 

"  What  did  she  die  of  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Well,  she  died  mostly  along  of  Mr.  Malone's  bum- 
ble foot,  I  fancy.  Him  and  old  Biddy  was  both  drunk 
a-fightiDg  on  the  stairs,  and  she  was  a  step  below  he ; 
and  he  being  drunk,  and  bumble-footed  too,  lost  liis 
balance,  and  down  they  come  together,  and  the  back  of 
her  head  come  against  the  door  scraper,  and  there  she  was. 
Wake  she  ! "  he  added  with  scorn,  "  not  if  all  the  Irish 
and  Eooshans  in  France  was  to  put  stones  in  tlieir  stock- 
ings, and  howl  a  w^eek  on  end,  they  wouldn't  wake  her." 

''Did  they  put  stones  in  their  stockings?"  asked 
Charles,  thinking  that  it  w^as  some  papist  form  of 
penance. 
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"  Miss  Ophelia  Flanigan,  she  put  half  a  brick  in  her 
stocking  end,  so  she  did,  and  come  at  Mr.  Malone  for  to 
break  his  head  with  it,  and  there  were  a  hole  in  the 
stocking,  and  the  brick  flew  out,  and  hit  old  Denny 
Moriarty  in  the  jaw,  and  broke  it.  And  he  worn't  a 
doing  nothink,  he  worn't ;  but  was  sitting  in  a  corner 
decent  and  quiet,  blind  drunk,  a  singing  to  his  self  ;  and 
they  took  he  to  Guy's  orspital.  And  the  pleece  come  in, 
and  got  gallus  well  kicked  about  the  head,  and  then 
they  took  they  to  Guy's  orspital ;  and  then  Miss 
Flanigan  fell  out  of  winder  into  the  airy,  and  then  they 
took  she  to  Guy's  orspital  ;  and  there  they  is,  the  whole 
bilin  of  'em  in  bed  together,  with  their  heads  broke, 
a-eating  of  jelly  and  a-drinking  of  sherry  wind  ;  and 
then  in  comes  a  mob  from  Eosemary-lane,  and  then  they 
all  begins  to  get  a  bit  noisy  and  want  to  fight,  and  so  I 
hooked  it." 

"Then  there  are  a  good  many  Irish  in  your  cor.rtj" 
said  Charles. 

"  Irish  !  ah  !  I  believe  you.  They're  all  Irish  there 
except  we  and  Billy  Jones's  lot.  The  Emperor  of 
Eooshar  is  a  nigger ;  but  his  lot  is  mostly  Irish,  but 
another  bilin  of  Irish  from  Mr.  Malone's  lot.  And  one 
on  'em  plays  the  bagpipes,  with  a  bellus,  against  the 
water-butt  of  a  Sunday  evening,  when  they're  off  the 
lay.  And  Mr.  Malone's  lot  heaves  crockery  and  broken 
vegetables  at  him  out  of  winder,  by  reason  of  their 
being  costermongers,  and  having  such  things  handy  ;  so 
there's  mostly  a  shine  of  a  Sunday  evening." 

m2 
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"  But  who  are  Mr.  Malone,  and  Billy  Jones,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Enssia  ? " 

"  They  keeps  lodging  houses,"  said  the  boy.  *'  Miss 
Ophelia  Flanigan  is  married  on  Mr.  Malone,  but  she 
keeps  her  own  name,  because  her  family's  a  better  one 
nor  his'n,  and  she's  ashamed  of  him.  They  gets  on  very 
well  when  they're  sober,  but  since  they've  been  a 
making  money  they  mostly  gets  drunk  in  bed  of  a 
morning,  so  they  ain't  so  happy  together  as  they 
was." 

"  Does  she  often  attack  him  with  a  brick  in  the  foot 
of  a  stocking  ?  "  asked  Charles. 

"  Xo,"  said  the  boy  ;  "  she  said  her  papa  had  taught 
her  that  little  game.  She  used  to  fist  hold  of  the  poker, 
but  he  got  up  to  that,  and  spouted  it.  So  now  they 
pokes  the  fire  with  a  mopstick,  which  am't  so  handy  to 
hit  with,  and  softer." 

Charles  walked  away  northward,  and  thought  what  a 
charming  sort  of  person  Miss  Ophelia  Flanigan  must  be, 
and  how  he  would  rather  like  to  know  her  for  curiosity's 
sake.  The  picture  he  drew^  of  her  in  his  mind  was  not 
exactly  lil^e  the  original,  as  we  shall  see. 

It  was  very  pleasant  summer  weather — weather  in 
which  an  idle  man  would  be  inclined  to  dawdle,  under 
any  circiunstances  ;  and  Charles  was  the  more  inclined 
to  dawdle,  because  he  very  much  disliked  the  errand  on 
which  he  went.  He  could  loiter  at  street  corners  now 
^dth  the  best  of  them,  and  talk  to  any  one  who  hap- 
pened to  be  loitering  there  too.     He  was  getting  on. 
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So  he  loitered  at  street  corners,  and  talked.  And  lie 
found  out  something  to-day  for  tlie  first  time.  He  had 
been  so  absorbed  in  his  own  troubles  that  all  rumours 
had  been  to  liim  like  the  buzzing  of  bees  ;  but  to-day 
he  began  to  appreciate  that  this  rumour  of  war  was  no 
longer  a  mere  rumour,  but  likely  to  grow  into  an  awful 
reality. 

If  he  were  only  free,  he  said  to  himself  If  he  could 
only  provide  for  poor  Ellen.  "  Gad,  if  they  could  get 
up  a  regiment  of  fellows  in  the  same  state  of  mind  as 
I  am ! " 

He  went  into  a  public-house,  and  drank  a  glass  of 
ale.  They  were  talking  of  it  there.  "Sir  Charles 
Napier  is  to  have  the  fleet,"  said  one  man,  "  and  if  he 
don't  bring  Cronstadt  about  their  ears  in  two  hours, 
I  am  a  Dutchman.     As  for  Odnssa — " 

A  man  in  seedy  black,  who  (let  us  hope)  had  seen 
better  days,  suggested  Sebastopol. 

The  first  man  had  not  heard  of  Sebastopol.  It  could 
not  be  a  place  of  much  importance,  or  he  must  have 
heard  of  it.  Talk  to  him  about  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
and  he  would  listen  to  you. 

Tliis  sort  of  talk,  heard  everywhere  on  his  slow  walk, 
excited  Charles  ;  and  thinking  over  it,  he  came  to  the 
door  of  Lord  Welter's  house  and  rang. 

The  door  was  barely  opened,  when  he  saw  Lord 
Welter  himself  in  the  hall,  who  called  to  him  by  his 
Christian  name,  and  bade  him  come  in.  Charles 
followed    Lord   Welter    into   a  room,    and,    when    the 
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latter  turned  round,  Charles  saw  that  he  was  disturbed 
and  anxious. 

"  Charles,"  he  said,  "  Ellen  is  gone  1 " 

Charles  said  "Wliere?"  for  he  hardly  understood  him. 

"  Where  ?  God  knows  !  She  must  have  left  the 
house  soon  after  you  saw  her  last  night.  She  left  this 
note  for  me.  Take  it  and  read  it.  You  see  I  am  free 
from  blame  in  this  matter." 

Charles  took  it  and  read  it. 

"My  Lord, 

"I  should  have  consented  to  accept  the  shelter 
of  your  roof  for  a  longer  period,  were  it  not  that,  by 
doing  so,  I  should  be  continually  tempted  to  the  com- 
mission of  a  dishonourable  action — an  action  which 
would  bring  speedy  punishment  on  myself,  by  ruining 
too  surely  the  man  whom,  of  all  others  in  the  world, 
T  love  and  respect. 

"Lieutenant  Hornby  has  proposed  marriage  to  me. 
Your  lordship's  fine  sense  of  honour  will  show  you  at 
once  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  consent  to  ruin  his 
prospects  by  a  union  with  such  a  one  as  myself  Dis- 
trusting my  own  resolution,  I  have  fled,  and  henceforth 
I  am  dead  to  him  and  to  you. 

"  Ah !  Welter,  Welter  !  you  yourself  might  have  been 
loved  as  he  is,  once  ;  but  that  time  is  gone  by  for  ever. 
I  should  have  made  you  a  better  wife  than  Adelaide. 
I  might  have  loved  you  myself  once,  but  I  fell  more 
through  anger  and  vanity  than  through  love. 
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"  My  brother,  lie  whom  we  call  Charles  Ravenshoe,  is 
in  this  weary  world  somewhere.  I  have  an  idea  that 
you  will  meet  him.  You  used  to  love  one  another. 
Don't  let  him  quarrel  with  you  for  sucli  a  worthless 
straw  as  I  am.  Tell  him  I  always  loved  him  as  a 
brother.  It  is  better  that  we  should  not  meet  yet.  Tell 
him  that  he  must  make  his  own  place  in  the  world 
before  we  meet,  and  then  I  have  something  to  say  to 
him. 

"  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  and  the  blessed  saints 
before  the  throne,  bless  you  and  him,  here  and  here- 
after ! " 

Charles  had  nothing  to  say  to  Lord  Welter,  not  one 
word.  He  saw  that  the  letter  was  genuine.  He  under- 
stood that  Welter  had  had  no  time  to  tell  her  of  his 
coming,  and  that  she  was  gone  ;  neither  Welter  nor  he 
knew  where,  or  were  likely  to  know  ;  that  was  all  He 
only  bid  him  good-bye,  and  walked  home  again. 

When  you  know  the  whole  story,  you  will  think  that 
Charles's  run  of  ill  luck  at  this  time  is  almost  incredible ; 
but  I  should  call  you  to  witness  that  it  is  not  so.  Tliis 
was  the  first  stroke  of  real  ill  luck  that  he  had  had.  All 
his  other  misfortunes  came  from  his  mad  determination 
of  alienating  himself  from  all  his  friends.  If  he  had 
even  left  Lord  Welter  free  to  have  mentioned  that  lie 
had  been  seen,  all  might  have  gone  well,  but  he  made 
him  promise  secrecy ;  and  now,  after  having,  so  to 
speak,  made  ill  luck  for  himself,  and  lamented  over  it. 
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here  was  a  real  stroke  of  it  with  a  vengeance,  and  he 
did  not  know  it.  He  was  not  anxious  about  Ellen's 
future  ;  he  felt  sure  at  once  that  she  was  going  into  some 
Roman  Catholic  refuge,  where  she  would  be  quiet  and 
happy.  In  fact,  Avith  a  new  fancy  he  had  in  his  head, 
he  was  almost  content  to  have  missed  her.  And  Ellen, 
meanwhile,  never  dreamt  either  of  his  position  or  state 
of  mind,  or  she  would  have  searched  him  out  at  the  end 
of  the  world.  She  thought  he  was  just  as  he  always  had 
been,  or,  perhaps,  turning  his  attention  to  some  useful 
career,  with  Cuthbert's  assistance  ;  and  she  thought  she 
would  wait,  and  wait  she  did ;  and  they  went  apart,  not 
to  meet  till  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  had  been 
passed,  and  life  was  not  so  well  worth  having  as  it  had 
been. 

But  as  for  our  old  friend,  Father  Mackworth.  As  I 
said  once  before,  "  It's  no  use  wondering,  but  I  do  won- 
der," whether  Father  Mackworth,  had  he  known  how 
near  Ellen  and  Charles  had  been  to  meeting  the  night 
before,  would  not  have  whistled  "  Lillibulero,"  as  Uncle 
Toby  did  in  times  of  dismay  ;  that  is,  if  he  had  known 
the  tune. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

RAVENSHOE  HALL,  DURING  ALL  THIS. 

The  villagers  at  Eavenshoe,  who  loved  Charles,  were 
very  much  puzzled  and  put  out  by  his  sudden  dis- 
appearance. Although  they  had  little  or  no  idea  of  the 
real  cause  of  his  absence,  yet  it  was  understood  to  be  a 
truth,  not  to  be  gainsayed,  that  it  was  permanent.  And 
as  it  was  a  heavily-felt  misfortune  to  them,  and  as  they 
really  had  no  idea  why  he  was  gone,  or  where  he  was 
gone  to,  it  became  necessary  that  they  should  comfort 
themselves  by  a  formula.  At  which  time.  Master  Lee, 
up  to  Slarrow,  erected  the  theory,  that  Master  Charles 
was  gone  to  the  Indies — which  was  found  to  be  a  doc- 
trine so  comfortable  to  the  souls  of  those  that  adopted 
it,  as  being  hazy  and  vague,  and  as  leaving  his  return 
an  open  question,  that  it  was  unanimously  adopted  ;  and 
those  who  ventured  to  doubt  it,  were  treated  as  heretics 
and  heathens. 

It  was  an  additional  puzzle  to  them  to  find  that 
William  had  turned  out  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  a  Eavens- 
hoe ;  a  fact  which  could  not,  of  course,  be  concealed 
from  them,  though  the  other  facts  of  the  case  were  care- 
fully hushed  up — not  a  very  difficult  matter  in  a  simple 
feudal   village,   like   Eavenshoe.     But,    when   AVilliam 
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appeared,  after  a  short  absence,  lie  suffered  greatly  in 
popularity,  from  the  belief  that  he  had  allowed  Charles 
to  go  to  the  Indies  by  himself.  Old  Master  James  Lee, 
of  Tor  Head,  old  Master  James  Lee,  of  Withycombe 
Barton,  and  old  Master  James  Lee,  up  to  Slarrow,  the 
three  great  quidnuncs  of  the  village,  were  sunning 
tliemselves  one  day  under  the  wall  which  divides  part 
of  the  village  from  the  shore,  when  by  there  came,  talk- 
ing earnestly  together,  William,  and  John  Marston. 

The  three  old  men  raised  their  hats,  courteously. 
They  were  in  no  distinguishable  relation  to  one  other, 
but,  from  similarity  of  name  and  age,  always  hunted  in 
a  leash.  (Sporting  men  will  notice  a  confusion  here 
about  the  word  "  leash,"  but  let  it  pass.)  ^Mien  no  one 
was  by,  I  have  heard  them  fall  out  and  squabble  together 
about  dates,  or  such  like ;  but,  when  others  were  pre- 
sent, they  would,  so  to  speak,  trump  one  another's  tricks 
to  any  amount.  And  if,  on  these  occasions,  any  one  of 
the  three  took  up  an  untenable  position,  the  other  two 
would  lie  him  out  of  it  like  Jesuits,  and  only  fall  foul  of 
him  when  they  were  alone  together — which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  was  neighbourly  and  decent. 

"  God  save  you,  gentlemen,"  said  old  Master  Lee  up 
to  Slarrow,  who  was  allowed  to  commit  himself  by  the 
other  two,  who  were  waiting  to  be  "  down  on  him  "  in 
private.     "  Any  news  from  the  Indies  lately  ? " 

William  and  IMarston  stopped,  and  William  said — 

"No,  Master  Lee,  we  have  not  heard  from  Captain 
Archer  for  seven  months,  or  more." 
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"  I  ask  your  pardon,"  said  Lee  up  to  Slarrow  ;  "  I 
.warn't  a  speaking  of  he.  I  was  speaking  of  our  ovm 
darling  boy,  Master  Charles.  "\\Tien  be  he  a-coming 
back  to  see  we  ? " 

"  When,  indeed  !  "  said  William.  "  I  wish  I  knew, 
Master  Lee." 

"They  Indies,"  said  the  old  man,  "is  well  enough; 
but  what's  he  there  no  more  than  any  other  gentleman  ? 
Why  don't  he  come  home  to  his  own  ?  Who's  a-keeping 
on  liim  away  ? " 

William  and  John  ^larston  walked  on  without 
answering.  And  then  the  two  other  Master  Lees  fell 
on  to  Master  Lee  up  to  Slarrow,  and  verbally  ill  treated 
him — partly  because  he  had  go.  no  information  out  of 
William,  and  partly  because,  having  both  sat  quiet  and 
given  him  plenty  of  rope,  he  had  not  hanged  himself. 
Master  Lee  up  to  Slarrow  had  evil  times  of  it  that 
blessed  spring  afternoon,  and  ended  by  "  dratting  "  both 
his  companions,  for  a  couple  of  old  fools.  After  which, 
they  adjourned  to  the  public-house  and  hard  cider,  sent 
them  to  drink  for  their  sins. 

"  They'll  never  make  a  scholar  of  me,  Marston,"  said 
William ;  "  I  vn.]l  go  on  at  it  for  a  year,  but  no  more. 
I  shall  away  soon  to  hunt  up  Charles.  Is  there  any 
police  in  America  ? " 

]\rarston  answered  absently,  "  Yes  ;  he  believed  so  ; " 
but  was  evidently  thinking  of  something  else. 

They  had  gone  sauntering  out  for  a  walk  together. 
Marston  had  come  down  from  Oxford  the  day  before 
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(after  an  examination  for  an  Exeter  fellowship,  I  believe) 
for  change  of  air ;  and  he  thought  he  would  like  to  walk 
with  William  up  to  the  top  of  the  lofty  promontory, 
which  bounded  Eavenshoe-bay  on  the  west,  and  catch  the 
pleasant  summer  breeze  coming  in  from  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  loftiest  point  of  all,  with  the  whispering  blue 
sea  on  three  sides  of  them,  four  hundred  feet  below, 
there  they  sat  down  on  the  short  sheep-eaten  turf,  and 
looked  westward. 

Cape  after  cape  stretched  away  under  the  afternoon 
sun,  till  the  last  seemed  only  a  dark  cloud  floating  on 
the  sea.  Beyond  that  cape  there  was  nothing  but 
water  for  three  thousand  weary  miles.  The  scene  was 
beautiful  enough,  but  very  melancholy ;  a  long  coast- 
line, trending  away  into  dim  distance,  on  a  quiet  sunny 
afternoon,  is  very  melancholy.  Indeed,  far  more  melan- 
choly than  the  same  place  in  a  howlmg  gale :  when 
the  nearest  promontory  only,  is  dimly  ^asible,  a  black 
wall,  echoing  the  thunder  of  bursting  waves,  and  wlien 
sea,  air,  and  sky,  like  the  three  furies,  are  rushing  on 
A^dth  mad,  destructive  unanimity. 

They  lay,  these  two,  on  the  short  turf,  looking  west- 
ward ;  and,  after  a  time,  John  jMarston  broke  silence. 
He  spoke  very  low  and  quietly,  and  without  looking  at 
WiUiam. 

"  I  have  something  veiy  heavy  on  my  mind,  William. 
I  am  not  a  fool,  with  a  morbid  conscience,  but  I  have 
been  very  wrong.  I  have  done  what  I  never  can  undo. 
I  loved  that  fellow,  William  : " 
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William  said  "  Ay." 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say.  You  would  say,  that 
every  one  who  ever  knew  Charles  loved  him ;  and  you 
are  right.  He  was  so  utterly  unselfish,  so  entirely 
given  up  to  tr}drig  to  win  others,  that  every  one  loved 
him,  and  could  not  help  it.  The  cleverest  man  in 
England,  with  all  his  cleverness,  could  not  gain  so 
many  friends  as  Charles." 

William  seemed  to  think  this  such  a  self-evident 
proposition,  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  say 
anything. 

"  And  Charles  was  not  clever.  And  what  makes  me 
mad  with  myseK  is  this.  I  had  influence  over  him, 
and  I  abused  it.  I  was  not  gentle  enough  with  him. 
I  used  to  make  fun  of  him,  and  be  flippant,  and 
priggish,  and  dictatorial,  with  him.  God  help  me ! 
And  now  he  has  taken  some  desperate  stejD,  and,  in  fear 
of  my  ridicule,  has  not  told  me  of  it.  I  felt  sure  he 
would  come  to  me,  but  I  have  lost  hope  now.  May 
God  forgive  me — God  forgive  me  !  " 

In  a  few  moments,  William  said,  "  If  you  pause  to 
think,  Marston,  you  will  see  how  unjust  you  are  to 
yourself.  He  could  not  be  afraid  of  me,  and  yet  he 
has  never  come  near  me." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Marston.  "  You  seem  hardly 
to  know  liim  so  well  as  I.  He  fears  that  you  would 
make  him  take  money,  and  that  he  would  be  a  burthen 
on  you.  I  never  expected  that  he  would  come  back  to 
3'ou.     He  knows  that  you  would  never  leave  him.     He 
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knows,  as  well  as  you  know  yourself,  that  you  would 
sacrifice  all  your  time  and  your  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion to  liim.  And,  by  being  dependent  on  you,  he 
would  be  dependent  on  Father  Mackworth — the  only 
man  in  the  world  he  dislikes  and  distrusts. 

William  uttered  a  form  of  speech  concerning  the 
good  father,  which  is  considered  by  foreigners  to  be 
merely  a  harmless  nsitionsl  facon  de  parler — sometimes, 
perhaps,  intensive,  when  the  participle  is  used,  but  in 
general  no  more  than  expletive.  In  this  case,  the 
speaker  was,  I  fear,  in  earnest,  and  meant  what  he  said 
most  heartily. 

Marston  never  swore,  but  he  certainly  did  not  correct 
William  for  swearing,  in  this  case,  as  he  should  have 
done.  There  was  a  silence  for  a  time.  After  a  little, 
William  laid  his  hand  on  Marston's  shoulder,  and 
said — 

"  He  never  had  a  truer  friend  than  you.  Don't  you 
blame  yoursel£" 

"I  do  ;  and  shall,  until  I  find  him." 

"  Marston,"  said  William,  "  what  has  he  done  with 
himself  ?     Where  the  deuce  is  he  gone  ? " 

"  Lord  Saltire  and  I  were  over  the  same  problem  for 
two  hours  the  other  night,  and  we  could  make  nothing 
of  it,  but  that  he  was  gone  to  America  or  Australia. 
He  hardly  took  money  enough  with  him  to  keep  him 
till  now.  I  can  make  nothing  of  it.  Do  you  think  he 
would  be  likely  to  seek  out  Welter  ? " 

"  If  he  were  going  to  do  so,  he  would  have  done  so 
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by  now,  and  we  iiiiist  have  heard  of  it.  No,"  said 
William. 

"He  was  capable  of  doing  very  odd  things,"  said 
Marston.  "Do  you  remember  that  Easter  vacation, 
when  he  and  Lord  AVelter  and  Mowbray  went  away 
together?" 

"  Kemember  !  "  said  AVilliam.  "  Why  I  was  with 
them  ;  and  glorious  fun  it  was.  Rather  fast  fun  though 
— too  fast  by  half.  We  went  up  and  lived  On  the 
Severn  and  Avon  Canal,  among  the  bargemen,  dressing 
accordingly.  Charles  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  folly, 
beyond  joining  in  it,  and  spending  the  day  in  laughing. 
Tliat  was  Lord  Welter's  doing.  The  bargees  nicknamed 
Lord  AYelter  "the  sweep,"  and  said  he  was  a  good 
fellow,  but  a  terrible  blackguard.  And  so  he  w\^is — for 
that  time,  at  all  events. 

Marston  laughed,  and,  after  a  time,  said,  "  Did  he 
ever  seem  to  care  about  soldiering  ?  Do  you  think  he 
was  likely  to  enlist  ? " 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  William ;  "  it  is  quite  possible. 
Yes,  he  has  often  talked  to  me  about  soldiering.  I  mind 
— I  remember,  I  should  say — that  he  once  was  hot  about 
going  into  the  army,  but  he  gave  it  up  because  it  would 
have  taken  him  away  from  Mr.  Eavenshoe  too  much.'' 

They  turned  and  walked  homewards,  without  speaking 
a  word  all  the  w^ay.  On  the  bridge  they  paused  and 
leant  upon  the  coping,  looking  into  the  stream.  All  of 
a  sudden,  William  laid  his  hand  on  Marston's  arm,  and 
looking  in  his  face,  said — 
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"  Every  day  we  lose,  I  feel  lie  is  getting  farther  from 
us.  I  don't  know  what  may  happen.  I  shall  go  and 
seek  him,  I  will  get  educated  at  my  leisure.  Only 
think  of  what  may  be  happening  now !  I  was  a  fool 
to  have  given  it  up  so  soon,  and  to  have  tried  waiting 
till  he  came  to  us.  He  will  never  come.  I  must  go 
and  fetch  him.  Here  is  Cuthbert,  too,  good  fellow, 
fretting  himself  to  death  about  it.  Let  us  go  and  talk 
to  him." 

And  John  Marston  said,  "  Eight,  true  heart ;  let  us 

go." 

Of  all  their  acquaintances,  there  was  only  one  who 
could  have  given  them  any  information — Lord  Welter  ; 
and  he,  of  all  others,  was  the  very  last  they  dreamt  of 
going  to.  You  begin  to  see,  I  dare  say,  that,  when 
Charles  is  found,  my  story  will  nearly  be  at  an  end. 
But  my  story  is  not  near  finished  yet,  I  assure  you. 

Standing  where  they  were  on  the  bridge,  they  could 
look  along  the  village  street.  It  was  as  neat  a  street  as 
one  ever  sees  in  a  fishing  village  ;  that  is  to  say,  rather 
an  untidy  one,  for,  of  all  human  employments,  fisliing 
involves  more  lumber  and  mess  than  any  other.  E^'ely- 
tliing  past  use  was  "  liit,"  as  they  say  in  Berkshire,  out 
into  the  street ;  and  of  the  inorganic  part  of  this  refuse, 
that  is  to  say,  tiles,  bricks,  potsherds,  and  so  on,  the 
children  built  themselves  shops  and  bazaars,  and  sold 
one  another  the  organic  orts,  that  is  to  say,  cabbage- 
stalks,  fish-bones,  and  orange-peel,  which  were  paid  for- 
in  mussel-shells.     And,  as  Marston  and  William  looked 
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along  this  street,  as  one  may  say,  at  high  market  time, 
they  saw  Cnthbert  come,  slowly  riding  along  among  the 
children,  and  the  dogs,  and  the  pigs,  and  the  herring- 
bones, and  brickbats. 

He  was  riding  a  noble  horse,  and  was  dressed  with 
his  usnal  faultless  neatness  and  good  taste,  as  clean  as  a 
new  pin  from  top  to  toe.  As  he  came  along,  picking 
his  way  gently  among  the  children,  the  fishermen  and 
their  wives  came  out  right  and  left  from  their  doors,  and 
greeted  Mm  kindly.  In  older  times  they  would  not 
have  done  tliis,  but  it  had  got  about  that  he  was  pining 
for  the  loss  of  his  brother,  and  their  hearts  had  warmed 
to  him.  It  did  not  take  much  to  make  their  hearts 
warm  to  a  Eavenshoe ;  though  they  were  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent rogues  enough  at  times.  I  am  a  very  great 
admirer  of  the  old  feudal  feeling,  when  it  is  not  abused 
by  either  party.  In  parts  of  Australia,  where  it,  or 
something  near  akin  to  it,  is  very  strong  indeed,  I  have 
seen  it  act  on  liigh  and  low  most  beneficially  ;  giving  to 
the  one  side  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  to  the  other  a 
feeling  of  trust  and  reliance.  "  Here's  '  Captain  Dash,' 
or  '  Colonel  Blank,'  or  '  Mr.  So-and-so,'  and  he  won't  see 
me  wronged,  I  know.  I  have  served  him  and  his  father 
for  forty  year,  and  he's  a  gentleman,  and  so  were  liis 
father  before  him."  Tliat  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  will 
hear  often  enough  in  Australia.  And  even  on  the 
diggings,  with  all  the  leaven  of  Americanism  and 
European  Eadicalism  one  finds  there,  it  is  much  easier 
for  a  warden  to  get  on  with  the  diggers  if  he  comes  of  a 
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known  colonial  family,  than  if  lie  is  an  unknown  man. 
The  old  colonial  diggers,  the  people  of  the  greatest  real 
weight,  talk  of  them,  and  the  others  listen  and  mark. 
All  people,  prate  as  they  may,  like  a  guarantee  for 
respectability.  In  the  colonies,  such  a  guarantee  is 
given  by  a  man's  being  tolerably  w^ell  off,  and  "  come  of 
decent  people/'  In  England,  it  is  given,  in  cases,  by  a 
man  and  a  man's  forefathers  having  been  good  landlords 
and  honest  men.  Such  a  guarantee  is  given  by  such 
people  as  the  Ravenshoes,  but  that  is  not  the  whole 
secret  of  their  influence.  That  comes  more  from 
association — a  feeling  strong  enough,  as  one  sees,  to 
make  educated  and  clever  men  use  their  talents  and 
eloquence  towards  keeping  a  school  in  a  crow^ded,  un- 
healthy neighbourhood,  instead  of  moving  it  into  the 
country  ;  merely  because,  as  far  as  one  can  gather  from 
their  speeches,  they  were  educated  at  it  themselves, 
twenty  years  ago.  Hereby  visiting  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  on  the  children,  with  a  vengeance ! 

"  Somewhat  too  much  of  this."  It  would  be  stretching 
a  point  to  say  that  Cuthbert  was  a  handsome  man, 
though  he  was  very  near  being  so,  indeed.  He  was  tall, 
but  not  too  slender,  for  he  had  developed  in  chest  some- 
what since  we  first  knew  him.  His  face  was  rather 
pale,  but  his  complexion  perfectly  clear  ;  save  that  he 
had  a  black  mark  roimd  his  eyes.  His  features  were 
decidedly  marked,  but  not  so  strongly  as  Charles's  ;  and 
there  was  an  air  of  stately  repose  about  him,  showing 
itself  in  his  way  of  carrying  his  head  perfectly  upright, 
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and  the  firm,  but  not  harsh,  settling  of  Ids  mouth,  wdth 
the  lower  lip  slightly  pouting,  wliich  was  very  attractive. 
He  was  a  consummate  horseman,  too,  and,  as  I  said, 
perfectly  dressed;  and,  as  he  came  towards  them, 
looking  apparently  at  nothing,  both  William  and 
Marston  thought  they  had  never  seen  a  finer  speci- 
men of  a  gentleman. 

He  had  strangely  altered  in  two  months.  As  great  a 
change  had  come  over  him  as  comes  over  a  rustic  when 
the  drill-sergeant  gets  him  and  makes  a  soldier  of  him. 
Tliere  is  the  same  body,  the  same  features,  the  same 
hair  and  eyes.  Bill  Jones  is  Bill  Jones,  if  you  are  to 
believe  his  mother.  But  Bill  Jones  the  soldier  is  not 
Bill  Jones  the  ploughboy.  He  is  quite  a  different 
person.  So,  since  the  night  when  Charles  departed, 
Cuthbert  had  not  been  the  Cuthbert  of  former  times. 
He  was  no  longer  wapvard  and  irritable  ;  he  was  as 
silent  as  ever,  but  he  had  grown  so  staid,  so  studiously 
courteous  to  every  one,  so  exceedingly  humble-minded 
and  patient  ^\ith  every  one,  that  all  save  one  or  two 
wondered  at  the  change  in  him. 

He  had  been  passionately  fond  of  Charles,  though  he 
had  seldom  shown  it,  and  was  terribly  cut  up  at  his 
loss.  He  had  greatly  humiliated  himself  to  himself  by 
what  was  certainly  his  felonious  oJBfer  to  Father  Mack- 
worth  ;  and  he  had  found  the  estate  somewhat  involved, 
and  had  determined  to  set  to  work  and  bring  it  to  rights. 
Tliese  three  causes  had  made  Cuthbert  Ravenshoe  a 
humbler  and  better  man  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

n2 
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"  William,"  lie  said,  smiling  kindly  on  liim,  "  I  have 
boon  seeing  after  your  estate  for  you.  It  does  me  good 
to  have  some  one  to  work  for.  You  will  die  a  rich 
man." 

William  said  nothing.  One  of  Cuthbert's  fixed 
notions  was  that  he  would  die  young  and  childless. 
He  claimed  to  have  a  heart-complaint,  though  it  really 
appeared  without  any  foundation.  It  was  a  fancy  wliich 
William  had  combated  at  first,  but  now  acquiesced  in, 
because  he  found  it  useless  to  do  otherwise. 

He  dismounted  and  walked  with  them.  "  Cuthbert," 
said  William,  "  we  have  been  thinking  about  Charles." 

"  I  am  always  thinking  about  him,"  said  Cuthbert ; 
"  is  there  no  way  of  finding  him  ? " 

"  I  am  going.  I  want  you  to  give  me  some  money 
and  let  me  go." 

"  You  had  better  go  at  once,  William.  You  had 
better  try  if  the  police  can  help  you.  We  are  pretty 
sure  that  he  is  gone  to  America,  unless  he  has  enlisted. 
In  either  case,  it  is  very  possible  we  may  find  him. 
Aunt  Ascot  would  have  succeeded,  if  she  had  not  lost 
her  temper.  Don't  you  think  I  am  right,  my  dear 
Marston  ?  " 

"I  do,  indeed,  Eavenshoe,"  said  Marston.  "Don't 
you  think  now,  Mt.  Mackworth,  that,  if  a  real  push  is 
made,  and  with  judgment,  we  may  find  Charles  again?" 

They  had  reached  the  terrace,  and  Father  Mackworth 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  porch.  He  said  he  believed 
it  was  perfectly  possible.    "  Nay,"  he  said,  "possible!   I 
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am  as  sure  of  seeing  Charles  Horton  back  here  again,  as 
I  am  that  I  shall  eat  my  dinner  to-day." 

"  And  I,"  said  Cuthbert,  "  am  equally  sure  that  we 
shall  see  poor  Ellen  back  some  day.  Poor  girl!  she 
shall  have  a  warm  welcome." 

Father  Mackwoii:h  said  he  hoped  it  might  be  so. 
And  the  lie  did  not  choke  him. 

"  We  are  going  to  send  William  away  again  to  look 
after  him,  father,"  said  Cuthbert. 

"  He  had  much  better  stay  at  home  and  mind  his 
education,"  said  Mackworth. 

William  had  his  back  towards  them,  and  was  looking 
out  to  sea,  whistling.  When  the  priest  spoke  he  turned 
round  sharply,  and  said — 

"  Hey  ?  what's  that  ?  " 

The  priest  repeated  it. 

'•'  I  suppose,"  said  William,  "  that  that  is  more  my 
business  than  yours^  is  it  not  ?  I  don't  intend  to  go  to 
school  again,  certainly  not  to  you." 

Cuthbert  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  them,  and 
said  nothing.  A  few  days  before  this  William  and  the 
priest  had  fallen  out  ;  and  Mackworth,  appealing,  had 
been  told  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  politeness  by 
Cuthbert  that  he  coidd  not  interfere.  That  William  was 
heir  to  Ravenshoe,  and  that  he  really  had  no  power  over 
him  whatever.  ^Mackworth  had  said  nothing  then,  but 
now  he  had  followed  Cuthbert  into  the  library,  and, 
when  they  were  alone,  said — 

"  Cuthbert,  I  did  not  expect   this   from   you.     You 
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have  let  him  insult  me  t^vice,  and  have  not  corrected 
him." 

Cuthhert  put  his  back  against  the  door,  and  said — 

*'  Now  you  don't  leave  this  room  till  you  apologize  for 
these  wicked  words.  My  dear  old  fellow,  what  a  goose 
you  are  !  Have  not  you  and  he  always  squabbled  ? 
Do  fight  it  out  with  him,  and  don't  try  and  force  me  to 
take  a  side.  I  ain't  going  to  do  it,  you  know,  and  so  I 
tell  you  plainly.  Give  it  to  him.  Who  can  do  it  so 
well  as  you  ?  Kemember  what  an  altered  position  he  is 
in.  How  can  you  expect  me  to  take  ^your  part  against 
him?" 

Father  Mackworth  cleared  his  brow,  and  said,  laugh- 
ing, *'  You  are  right,  Cuthbert.  I'll  go  about  with  the 
rogue.  He  is  inclined  to  kick  over  the  traces,  but  I'll 
whip  him  in  a  little.  I  have  had  the  whip  hand  of 
every  Ravenshoe  I  have  had  to  deal  with  yet,  yourself 
included,  and  it's  hard  if  I  am  to  be  beat  by  this  new 
whipper-snapper." 

Cuthbert  said  affectionately  to  him,  "  I  think  you  love 
me,  Mackworth.  Don't  quarrel  with  him  more  than 
you  can  help.  I  know  you  love  me."  And  so  Cuthbert 
went  to  seek  John  Marston. 

Love  him  !  Ay,  that  he  did.  John  Mackworth  could 
be  cruel,  hard,  false,  vindictive.  He  could  cheat,  and 
he  could  lie,  if  need  were.  He  was  heartless  and 
ambitious.  But  he  loved  Cuthbert.  It  was  a  love 
which  had  taken  a  long  time  growing,  but  there  it  was, 
and  he  was  half  ashamed  of  it.     Even  to  himself  he 
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would  try  to  make  out  that  it  was  mere  selfishness  and 
ambition — that  he  was  gentle  with  Cuthbert,  because 
he  must  keep  his  place  at  Ravenshoe.  Even  now  he 
would  try  to  persuade  himself  that  such  was  the  case — 
perhaps  the  more  strongly,  because  he  began  to  see  now 
that  there  was  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart,  and  that  Cuthbert 
was  master  of  it.  Since  the  night  when  Cuthbert  liad 
offered  him  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  he  had  refused  it, 
Cuthbert  had  never  been  the  same  to  him.  And  Mack- 
worth,  expecting  to  find  his  influence  increased,  found 
to  his  astonishment  that  from  that  moment  it  was  gone. 
Cuthbert's  intensely  sensitive  and  proud  nature  revolted 
from  the  domination  of  a  man  before  whom  he  had  so 
lowered  himself ;  and  firmly,  though  humbly  now,  for 
he  was  altered  by  seeing  how  nearly  he  had  been  a 
villain,  he  let  him  see  that  he  would  walk  in  future  in 
his  own  strength.  Father  Mackworth  saw  soon  that 
Eavenshoe  was  a  comfortable  home  for  liim,  but  that  his 
power  was  gone.     Unless  ! 

And  yet  he  knew  that  he  could  exercise  a  power  little 
dreamt  of.  It  is  in  the  power,  possibly,  of  a  condemned 
man  to  burn  the  prison  down,  and  possibly  his  interest  ; 
but  he  has  compimctions.  Mackworth  tried  to  persuade 
himself  that  the  reason  he  did  not  use  liis  power  was 
that  it  would  not  be  advisable.  He  was  a  cipher  in  the 
house,  and  knew  by  instinct  that  he  would  never  be 
more.  But  in  reality,  I  believe,  he  let  his  power  sleep 
for  Cuthbert's  sake. 

"  Who  could  have  thought,"  he  said,  "  that  the  very 
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thing  which  clinched  my  power,  as  I  thought,  should 
have  destroyed  it  ?  Are  not  those  people  fools,  who  lay 
down  rules  for  human  action?  Why,  no.  They  are 
possibly  right  five  times  out  of  ten.  But  as  for  the 
other  five !     Bah !  " 

"  Xo,  I  won't  allow  that.  It  was  my  own  fault.  I 
should  have  known  his  character  better.  But  there,  I 
could  not  have  helped  it,  for  he  did  it  liimself.  I  was 
passive." 

And  Cuthbert  followed  Marston  into  the  hall,  and 
said,  "  You  are  not  going  away  because  William  goes, 
Marston?" 

"  Do  you  want  me  ?  "  said  Marston. 

"Yes,"  said  Cuthbert.  "You  must  stay  with  me. 
My  time  is  short,  and  I  must  know  as  much  of  this 
world  as  I  may.  I  have  much  to  do ;  you  must  help 
me.  I  will  be  like  a  little  child  in  your  hands.  I  will 
die  in  the  old  faith,  but  Iwdll  learn  something  new." 

And  so  Marston  stayed  with  him,  and  they  two  grew 
fast  fiiends.  Cuthbert  had  nothing  to  learn  in  this 
management  of  his  estate  ;  there  he  was  Marston's 
master ;  but  all  that  a  shrewd  young  man  of  the  world 
could  teach  a  bookworm,  so  much  Cuthbert  got  from 
Marston. 

Marston  one  day  met  the  village  doctor,  the  very 
man  whom  we  saw^  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  put- 
ting out  William  (whom  we  then  supposed  to  be 
Charles)  to  nurse,  ^larston  asked  him,  "  Was  there  any 
reality  in  this  heart-complaint  of  Cuthbert's  ? " 
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"  Not  the  very  faintest  shadow  of  a  reality,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  It  is  the  most  tiresome  whimsy  I  ever  knew. 
He  has  persuaded  himself  of  it,  though.  He  used  to  be 
very  hypochondriac.  He  is  as  likely  to  live  till  eighty 
as  you  are." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  MEETING. 

There  was  ruin  in  the  Ascot  family,  we  know.  And 
Lord  Ascot,  crippled  with  paralysis  at  six-and-forty, 
was  lying  in  South  Audley  Street,  nursed  by  Lady 
Ascot.  The  boxes,  which  we  saw  packed  ready  for 
their  foreign  tour  at  the  London  Bridge  Hotel,  were 
still  there — not  gone  abroad  yet,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Herodias  had  won  the  Oaks,  and  that  Lord  Welter 
had  won,  some  said  seven,  others  said  seventy  thousand 
pounds.  (He  had  really  won  nine.)  So  the  boxes 
might  stay  where  they  were  a  few  days,  and  he  might 
pursue  Ms  usual  avocations  in  peace,  all  his  debts  of 
honour  being  satisfied. 

He  had  barely  saved  himself  from  being  posted. 
Fortunately  for  liim,  he  had,  on  the  Derby,  betted 
chiefly  with  a  few  friends,  one  of  whom  was  Hornby ; 
and  they  waited  and  said  nothing  till  after  the  Oaks, 
when  they  were  paid,  and  Welter  could  hold  up  his 
head  again.  He  was  indebted  to  the  generosity  of 
Hornby  and  Sir  Charles  Ferrers  for  his  honour — the 
very  men  whom  he  would  have  swindled.  But  he 
laughed  and  ate  his  tUnner,  and  said  they  were  good 
fellows,  and  thought  no  more  of  it. 
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The  bailiffs  were  at  Eanford.  The  servants  were 
gone,  and  the  liorses  were  advertised  at  Tattersall's 
ah'eady.  It  was  reported  in  the  county  that  an  aged 
Jew,  being  in  possession,  and  prowling  about  the 
premises,  had  come  into  the  poultiy  yard,  and  had  sur- 
reptitiously slain,  cooked,  and  essayed  to  eat,  the  famous 
cock  "  Sampson,"  the  champion  bird  of  England,  since 
his  match  with  "  Young  Countryman."  On  being- 
informed  by  the  old  keeper  that  my  lord  had  refused 
sixty  guineas  for  him  a  few  weeks  before,  he  had  (so 
said  the  county)  fled  out  of  the  house,  tearing  his  hair, 
and  knocked  old  Lady  Hainault,  who  had  also  come 
prowling  over  in  her  pony-carriage,  down  the  steps,  flat 
on  her  back.  Miss  Hicks,  who  was  behind  with  her 
shawls,  had  picked  her  up,  they  said,  and  "  caught  it." 

If  Adelaide  was  beautiful  everywhere,  surely  she  was 
more  beautiful  on  horseback  than  anywhere  else,  and  no 
one  knew  it  better  than  herself  She  was  one  of  the 
first  who  appeared  in  the  park  in  a  low-crowned  hat — a 
"  wide-awake."  They  are  not  de  rigueur  even  yet,  I  be- 
lieve ;  but  Adelaide  was  never  very  particular  so  long 
as  she  could  look  well.  She  had  found  out  how  splendid 
her  perfect  mask  looked  imder  the  careless,  irregular 
curves  of  such  a  head-dress,  and  how  bright  her  banded 
hair  shone  in  contrast  with  a  black  ostrich  feather  which 
drooped  on  her  shoulder.  And  so  she  had  taken  to 
wear  one  since  she  had  been  Lady  Welter,  and  had 
appeared  in  the  park  in  it  twice. 

Lord  Welter  bethought  himself  once  in  these  times — 
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that  is,  just  after  the  Oaks — that  he  would  like  to  take 
his  handsome  wife  out  and  show  her  in  the  park.  His 
Hornby  speculation  had  turned  out  ill ;  in  fact,  Hornby 
had  altogether  made  rather  a  handsome  sum  out  of  him, 
and  he  must  look  for  some  one  else.  The  some  one  else,  a 
young  Austrian,  Pscechenyi  by  name,  a  young  fellow  of 
wealth,  had  received  his  advances  somewhat  coldly,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  hang  out  Adelaide  as  a  lure. 

Lord  Welter  was  aware  that,  if  he  had  asked  Ade- 
laide to  come  and  ride  with  him,  on  the  ground  of 
giving  her  an  afternoon's  amusement,  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  it  by  fair-spoken  common-places,  she 
would  probably  not  have  come  ;  and  so  he  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  and  his  wife  thoroughly  understood 
one  another.  There  was  perfect  confidence  between 
them  in  everything.  Towards  one  another  they  were 
perfectly  sincere,  and  this  very  sincerity  begot  a  feeling 
of  trust  between  them,  which  ultimately  ripened  into 
something  better.  They  began  life  together  without  any 
professions  of  affection  ;  but  out  of  use,  and  a  similarity 
of  character,  there  grew  a  liking  in  the  end.  She  knew 
everything  about  Lord  Welter,  save  one  thing,  which 
she  was  to  know  immediately,  and  which  was  of  no 
importance  ;  and  she  w^as  always  ready  to  help  him, 
provided,  as  she  told  him,  "  he  didn't  humbug,"  which 
his  lordship,  as  we  know,  was  not  inclined  to  do,  without 
her  caution. 

Lord  Welter  went  into  her  dressing-room  in  the 
morning,  and  said — 
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"  Here's  a  note  from  Pscechenyi.  He  "won't  come 
to-night." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Adelaide,  brushing  her  liair.  "  I  did 
not  igive  him  credit  for  so  much  sense.  Keally,  you 
know,  he  can't  be  such  a  fool  as  he  looks." 

"  We  must  have  him,"  said  Lord  Welter. 

"  Of  course  we  must,"  said  Adelaide.  "  I  really  can- 
not allow  such  a  fat  goose  to  run  about  with  a  knife  and 
fork  in  him  any  longer.  Heigh  ho  !  Let's  see.  He 
affects  Lady  Brittlejug,  don't  he  ?  I  am  going  to  her 
party  to-night,  and  I'll  capture  him  for  you,  and  bring 
him  home  to  you  fi'om  under  her  very  nose.  Now  do 
try  and  make  a  better  hand  of  him  than  you  did  of 
Hornby,  or  we  shall  all  be  in  the  workhouse  together." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,"  said  Lord  Welter,  laughing.  "  But 
look  here.  I  don't  think  you'll  catch  him  so,  you  know. 
She  looks  as  weU  as  you  by  candlelight,  but  she  can't 
ride  a  hang.  Come  out  in  the  park  this  afternoon.  He 
will  be  there." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Adelaide  ;  "  I  suppose  you  know 
best.     I  shall  be  glad  of  a  ride.     Half-past  two,  then." 

So  at  the  time  appointed  these  two  innocent  lambkins 
rode  forth  to  take  the  air.  Lord  Welter,  big,  burly,  red- 
faced,  good  humoured,  perfectly  dressed,  and  sitting  on 
his  horse  as  few  others  could  sit,  the  model  of  a  frank 
English  nobleman.  Adelaide,  beautiful  and  fragile 
beyond  description,  perfect  in  dress  and  caniage,  riding 
trustingly  and  lovingly  in  the  shadow  of  her  lord,  the 
happy,   timid   bride   all   over.      They   had   no   groom. 
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What  should  a  poor  simple  couple  like  them  want  with 
a  groom  ?  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  and  many  turned  to 
look  at  them. 

But  Lord  Saltire,  who  was  looking  out  of  the  drawing- 
room  window  of  Lord  Ascot's  house  in  South  Audley 
Street,  as  they  passed,  turned  to  ^Marston,  and  said  very 
emphatically — 

"Now,  I  do  really  wonder  what  infernal  mischief 
those  two  are  after.  There  is  an  air  of  pastoral  simpli- 
city about  their  whole  get-up,  which  forebodes  some 
ver}'  great — very  great " — here  he  paused,  took  snuff, 
and  looked  Marston  straight  in  the  face — "  obliquity  of 
moral  pui'pose." 

Meanwhile,  the  unconscious  innocents  sauntered  on 
into  the  park,  under  the  ]\Iarble  Arch,  and  do\ATi  towards 
Eotten-row.  Wlien  they  got  into  the  Eow  they  had  a 
canter.  There  was  Pscechenyi  riding  with  Hornby  and 
Miss  Buckjumper,  but  they  gave  them  the  "  go  by,"  and 
went  softly  on  towards  Kensington-gate.  "  Who  is  the 
woman  in  the  hat  and  feathers  ? "  said  everybody  who 
didn't  know.  "  Lady  Welter,"  said  everybody  who  did  ; 
and,  whatever  else  they  said  of  her,  they  all  agreed 
that  she  was  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  rode  divinely. 
When  they  came  slowly  back,  they  found  Hornby  and 
the  Austrian  were  standing  against  the  rail  talking  to 
some  ladies.  They  drew  close  up,  and  entered  into 
conversation.  And  Adelaide  found  herself  beside  Miss 
Buckjumper,  now  Lady  Handly cross. 

Adelaide  was  somewhat  pleased  to  find  herself  at  the 
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side  of  this  famous  horsewoman  and  beauty.  She  was 
so  sure  tliat  comparisons  would  be  favourable  to  herself. 
And  they  were.  If  ever  an  exquisitely  formed  nose 
was,  so  to  speak,  put  out  of  joint,  that  nose  was  in  tlie 
middle  of  Miss  Buckjumper's  face  that  day.  Neverthe- 
less, she  did  not  show  anything.  She  had  rather  a 
respect  for  Adelaide,  as  being  a  successful  woman.  Was 
not  she  herself  cantering  for  a  coronet  ?  There  was 
A'ery  soon  a  group  round  them,  and  Lord  Welter's  hoarse 
Jolly  laugh  was  heard  continually.  I^eople,  who  were 
walking  in  the  park  to  see  the  great  people,  paused  out- 
side the  circle  to  look  at  her,  and  repassed  again.  Mr. 
Pelagius  J.  Bottom,  of  New  York,  w^liose  father  emi- 
grated to  Athens,  and  made  a  gTeat  fortune  at  the 
weaving  business  in  the  time  of  King  Theseus,  got  on  a 
bench,  and  looked  at  her  through  a  double-barrelled 
opera-glass.  There  never  was  such  a  success.  The 
Austrian  thought  no  more  of  Hornby's  cautions,  thought 
no  more  of  Miss  Buckjumper  or  Lady  Brittlejug.  He 
was  desperately  in  love,  and  was  dying  for  some  excuse 
to  withdraw  his  refusal  of  this  morning.  Pelagius  Jas. 
Bottom  would  have  come,  and  mortgaged  the  paternal 
weaving  business  at  the  dice,  but  unfortunately  his 
letters  of  introduction,  being  all  addressed  to  respectable 
people,  did  not  include  one  to  Lord  and  Lady  Welter. 
All  the  young  fellows  would  have  come  and  played  all 
night,  till  church-time  next  morning,  for  her  sake.  As 
Lord  Welter  candidly  told  her  that  night,  she  was  the 
best  investment  he  had  ever  made. 
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Tliey  did  not  want  all  the  young  fellows  though.  Too 
many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.  They  only  wanted  the 
young  Austrian,  and  so  Lord  Welter  said,  after  a  time, 
"  I  was  in  hopes  of  seeing  you  at  my  house  to-night." 
Tliat  was  quite  enough.  Fifty  Hornbys  would  not  have 
stopped  him  now. 

Still  they  stood  there  talking.  Adelaide  was  almost 
happy.  Which  of  these  staid  women  had  such  power 
as  she  ?  There  w^as  a  look  of  pride  and  admiration  even 
on  Lord  Welter's  stupid  face.  Yes,  it  was  a  great 
success.  Suddenly  all  people  began  to  look  one  way 
and  come  towards  the  rails,  and  a  buzz  arose,  "  The 
Queen — the  Queen !  " 

Adelaide  turned  just  as  the  outriders  were  opposite  to 
her.  She  saw  the  dark  claret-coloured  carriage,  fifty 
yards  off,  and  she  knew  that  Lady  Emily  Montford,  who 
had  been  her  ^sister-bridesmaid  at  Lady  Hainault's 
wedding,  was  in  waiting  that  day.  Hornby  declares 
the  whole  thing  was  done  on  purpose.  Let  us  be  more 
charitable,  and  suppose  that  her  horse  was  startled  at 
the  scarlet  coats  of  the  outriders ;  however  it  was,  the 
brute  took  fright,  stood  on  its  hind  legs,  and  bolted 
straight  towards  [the  royal  carriage.  She  reined  it  up 
witliin  ten  feet  of  the  carriage  step,  plunging  furiously. 
Kaising  her  whip  hand  to  push  her  hat  more  firmly  on, 
she  knocked  it  (5ff,  and  sat  there  bareheaded,  with  one 
loop  of  her  hair  fallen  down,  a  sight  which  no  man  who 
saw  it  ever  forgot.  She  saw  a  look  of  amazed  admira- 
tion in  the  Queen's  face.    She  saw  Lady  Emily's  look  of 
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gentle  pity.  She  saw  her  Majesty  lean  forward,  and 
ask  who  it  was.  She  saw  her  name  pass  Lady  Emily's 
lips,  and  then  she  saw  the  Queen  turn  with  a  frown, 
and  looking  steadily  the  other  way. 

Wrath  and  rage  were  in  her  heart,  and  showed  them- 
selves one  instant  in  her  face.  A  groom  had  run  out 
and  picked  up  her  hat.  She  bent  down  to  take  it  from 
him,  and  saw  that  it  was  Charles  Ravenshoe. 

Her  face  grew  soft  again  directly.  Poor  thing  !  she 
must  have  had  a  kind  heart  after  all,  crusted  over  as  it 
was  wdth  vanity,  pride,  and  selfishness.  Now,  in  her 
anger  and  shame,  she  could  have  cried  to  see  her  old 
love  so  degraded.  Tliere  was  no  time  for  cr^^ng,  or  for 
saying  more  than  a  few  sharp  words,  for  they  were 
coming  towards  her. 

"  What  nonesense  is  this,  Charles  ? "  she  said.  "  What 
is  this  masquerade  ?  Are  you  come  to  double  my 
shame  ?  Go  home  and  take  that  dress  off  and  burn  it. 
Is  your  pride  dead,  that  you  disgrace  yourself  like  this 
in  public  ?  If  you  are  desperate,  as  you  seem,  why  are 
you  not  at  the  war  ?  They  want  desperate  men  there. 
Oh !  if  I  was  a  man  !  " 

They  parted  then  ;  no  one  but  Lord  Welter  and 
Hornby  knew  who  Charles  was.  The  former  saw  that 
Adelaide  had  recognised  him,  and,  as  they  rode  simply 
home  together,  said — 

"I  knew  poor  Charles  was  a  groom.  He  saw  his 
sister  the  other  night  at  our  house.  I  didn't  tell  you  ; 
I  hardly  know  why.     I  really  believe,  do  you  know, 

VOL.  n.  o 
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that  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Adelaide,  that  I  did  not 
want  to  vex  yon.     Now  ! " 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  he  thought  she  would  disbe- 
lieve him,  but  she  said — 

"  "Nay,  I  do  believe  you,  Welter.  You  are  not  an  ill- 
natured  man,  but  you  are  selfish  and  unprincipled.  So 
am  I,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  you.  At  what 
time  is  that  fool  of  a  German  coming  ? " 

"At  half-past  eleven." 

"  I  must  go  to  that  woman  Brittlejug's  party.  I 
must  show  there,  to  keep  friends  with  her.  She  has 
such  a  terrible  tongue.    I  will  be  back  by  twelve  or  so." 

"  I  wish  you  could  stay  at  home." 

*'  I  really  dare  not,  my  dear  Welter.  I  must  go.  I 
will  be  back  in  good  time." 

"  Of  course  you  will  please  yourseK  about  it,"  said 
Lord  Welter,  a  thought  sulkily.  And,  when  he  was  by 
himself,  he  said — 

"  She  is  going  to  see  Charles  Eavenshoe.  Well,  per- 
haps she  ought.  She  treated  him  d — d  bad !  And  so 
did  I." 
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ANOTHER  MEETING. 

Lord  Ascot  had  been  moved  into  South  Audley  Street, 
his  town  house,  and  Lady  Ascot  was  there  nursing  him. 
General  Mainwaring  was  off  for  Varna.  But  Lord 
Saltire  had  been  a  constant  visitor,  bringing  with  him 
very  often  Marston,  who  was,  you  will  remember,  an  old 
friend  of  Lady  Ascot. 

It  was  not  at  all  an  unpleasant  house  to  be  in.  Lord 
Ascot  was  crippled — he  had  been  seized  with  paralysis 
at  Epsom  ;  and  he  was  ruined.  But  every  one  knew 
the  worst,  and  felt  relieved  by  thinking  that  things  could 
get  no  worse  than  worst,  and  so  must  get  better. 

In  fact,  every  one  admitted  to  the  family  party  about 
that  time  remembered  it  as  a  very  happy  and  quiet  time 
indeed.  Lord  Ascot  was  their  first  object,  of  course  ;  and 
a  more  gentle  and  biddable  invalid  than  the  poor  fellow 
made  can  hardly  be  conceived.  He  was  passionately  fond 
of  reading  novels  (a  most  reprehensible  practice),  and  so 
was  easily  amused.  Lord  Saltire  and  he  would  play 
picquet ;  and  ever}'  evening  there  would  be  three  }ionrs 
of  whist,  until  the  doctor  looked  in  the  last  thing,  and 
Lord  Ascot  was  helped  to  bed. 

Marston  was  always  set  to  play  with  Lord  Aecot, 
0  2 
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because  Lord  Saltire  and  Lady  Ascot  would  not  play 
against  one  another.  Lord  Saltire  was,  of  course,  one  of 
the  best  players  in  Europe  ;  and  I  really  believe  that 
Lady  Ascot  was  not  the  worst  by  any  means.  I  can  see 
the  party  now.  I  can  see  Lady  Ascot  laying  down  a 
card,  and  looking  at  the  same  time  at  her  partner,  to 
call  his  attention  to  her  lead.  And  I  can  see  Lord 
Saltire  take  out  his  snuff-box  thereat,  as  if  he  were 
puzzled,  but  not  alarmed.  William  would  come  some- 
times and  sit  quietly  behind  Marston,  or  Lord  Saltire, 
watching  the  game.  In  short,  they  were  a  very  quiet 
pleasant  party  indeed. 

One  night — it  was  the  very  night  on  which  Adelaide 
had  lost  her  hat  in  the  Park — there  was  no  whist. 
Marston  had  gone  down  to  Oxford  suddenly,  and 
William  came  in  to  tell  them  so.  Lady  Ascot  was 
rather  glad,  she  said,  for  she  had  a  friend  coming  to  tea, 
who  did  not  play  whist ;  so  Lord  Saltire  and  Lord  Ascot 
sat  down  to  picquet,  and  William  talked  to  his  aunt. 

"  Who  is  your  friend,  Maria  ? "  asked  Lord  Saltire. 

'•  A  Mr.  Bidder,  a  minister.  He  has  written  a  book 
on  the  Eevelations,  which  you  really  ought  to  read, 
James  ;  it  would  suit  you." 

They  both  laughed. 

"  About  the  seven  seals,  hey  ? "  said  Lord  Saltire ; 
"  '  septem  phocce,'  as  I  remember  Machynleth  translated 
it  at  Eton  once.  We  called  him  *  Vituliua  '  ever  after. 
The  name  stuck  to  him  through  life  with  some  of  us. 
A  capital  name  for  him,  too !      His  fussy  blundering  in 
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this  war-business  is  just  like  his  old  headlong  way  of 
looking  out  words  in  his  dictionar}^  He  is  an  ass, 
Maria ;  and  I  will  bet  fifty  pounds  that  your  friend,  the 
minister,  is  another." 

"  How  can  you  know  ?  at  all  events,  the  man  he 
brings  with  him  is  none." 

"Another  minister  ? " 

"  Yes,  a  Moravian  missionary  from  Australia." 

"  Then  certainly  another  ass,  or  he  would  have  gone 
as  missionary  to  a  less  abominably  detestable  hole. 
They  were  all  burnt  into  the  sea  there  the  other  day. 
Immediately  after  which  the  rivers  rose  seventy  feet, 
and  drowned  the  rest  of  them." 

Soon  after  were  announced  Mr,  Bidder  and  Mr.  Smith. 
Mr.  Bidder  was  an  entirely  unremarkable  man  ;  but  Mr. 
Smith  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I  have  ever 
seen,  or  rather  heard — for  externally  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  about  him,  except  a  fine  forehead,  and  a 
large  expressive  grey  eye,  which,  when  he  spoke  to  you, 
seemed  to  come  back  from  a  long  distance,  and  fix  itself 
upon  yours.  In  manners  he  was  perfect.  lie  was 
rather  taciturn,  though  always  delighted  to  communi- 
cate information  about  his  travels,  in  a  perfectly  natural 
way.  If  one  man  wanted  information  on  botany,  or 
what  not,  he  was  there  to  give  it.  If  another  wanted  to 
hear  about  missionary  work,  he  was  ready  for  him.  He 
never  spoke  or  acted  untruthfully  for  one  instant.  He 
never  acted  the  free  and  easy  man  of  the  world,  as  some 
religious  gentlemen  of  all  sects  feel  it  necessary  to  do 
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sometimes,  imitating  the  real  thing  as  well  as  Paul 
Bedford  would  imitate  Fanny  Ellsler.  What  made  him 
remarkable  was  his  terrible  earnestness,  and  the  feeling 
you  had,  that  his  curious  language  was  natural,  and 
meant  something  ;  something  very  important  indeed. 

lie  has  something  to  do  with  the  story.  The  straws 
in  the  gutter  have  to  do  with  the  history  of  a  man  like 
Charles,  a  man  who  leaves  all  things  to  chance.  And 
this  man  Smith  is  very  worthy  of  notice,  and  so  I 
have  said  thus  much  about  him,  and  am  going  to  say 
more. 

Mr.  Bidder  was  veiy  strong  on  the  Eussian  war,  which 
he  illustrated  by  the  Kevelations.  He  was  a  good 
fellow,  and  well-bred  enough  to  see  that  his  friend 
Smith  was  an  object  of  greater  interest  to  Lady  Ascot 
than  himself ;  so  he  "  retired  into  "  a  book  of  prints,  and 
left  the  field  clear. 

Mr.  Smith  sat  by  Lady  Ascot,  and  William  drew  close 
up.     Lady  Ascot  began  by  a  common-place,  of  course. 

"  You  have  suffered  great  hardships  among  those 
savages,  Mr.  Smith,  have  you  not  ?  " 

''  Hardships  !  Oh,  dear  no,  my  dear  lady.  Our  station 
was  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  in  the  whole  earth,  I 
beUeve  ;  and  we  had  a  peaceful  time.  When  the  old 
man  is  strong  in  me  I  wish  I  was  back  there." 

"  You  did  not  make  much  progress  with  them,  I 
believe  ? " 

"  None  whatever.  We  found  out  after  a  year  or  two 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  make  them  understand  the  exist- 
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ence  of  a  God  ;  and  after  that  we  stayed  on  to  see  if  we 
could  bring  them  to  some  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and 
save  them  from  their  inevitable  extermination,  as  the 
New  Zealanders  have  been  saved." 

"  And  to  no  purpose  ? " 

"  None.  For  instance,  we  taught  them  to  plant  our 
potatoes  for  us.  They  did  it  beautifully,  but  in  the  night 
they  dug  them  up  and  ate  them.  And  m  due  season 
we  waited  that  our  potatoes  should  grow,  and  they  grew 
not.  Then  they  came  to  Brother  Hilly ar,  my  coadjutor. 
an  old  man,  now  ruling  ten  cities  for  his  master,  and 
promised  for  rewards  of  flour  to  tell  him  why  the  pota- 
toes did  not  grow.  And  he,  loving  them,  gave  them 
what  they  desired.  And  they  told  him  that  they  dug 
them  up  while  we  slept.  And  for  two  days  I  went 
about  my  business  laughing  in  secret  places,  for  which 
he  tried  to  rebuke  me,  but  could  not,  laughing  himself. 
The  Lord  kept  him  waiting  long,  for  he  was  seventy- 
four  ;  but,  doubtless,  his  reward  is  the  greater." 

William  said,  "  You  brought  home  a  collection  of 
zoological  specimens,  I  think.  They  are  in  the  Museum." 

"Yes.  But  what  I  could  not  bring  over  were  my 
live  pets.  I  and  my  wife  had  a  menagerie  of  our  own — 
a  great  number  of  beasts — " 

Mr.  Bidder  looking  up  from  his  book,  catching  the 
last  sentence  only,  said  that  the  number  of  the  beast 
was  666  ;  and,  then  turning  round,  held  himself  ready 
to  strike  into  the  conversation,  thinking  that  the  time 
was  come  when  he  should  hide  his  light  no  longer. 
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"  Tlie  natives  are  very  low  savages,  are  they  not,  Mr. 
Smith  ?  "  said  William.  "  I  have  heard  that  they  cannot 
count  above  ten." 

"  Not  so  far  as  that,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "  The  tribe  we 
were  most  among  used  to  express  all  large  unknown 
quantities  by  '  eighty-four ; '  ^  it  was  as  x  and  y  to 
them.     That  seems  curious  at  first,  does  it  not  % "  i 

William  said  it  did  seem  curious,  their  choosing  that 
particular  number.  But  Mr.  Bidder,  dying  to  mount 
his  hobby-horse,  and  not  caring  how,  said  it  was  not 
at  all  curious.  If  you  multiplied  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  into  the  seven  cities  of  refuge,  there  you  were  at 
once. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  thought  he  had  made  a  Little  mis- 
take.    The  number,  he  fancied,  was  ninety-four. 

Lord  Saltire,  from  the  card-table,  said  that  that  made 
the  matter  clearer  than  before.  For  if  you  placed  the  Ten 
Commandments  to  the  previous  result  you  arrived  at 
ninety-four,  which  was  the  number  wanted.  And  his 
lordship,  who  had  lost,  and  was  consequently  possibly 
cross,  added  that,  if  you  divided  the  whole  by  the  five 
foolish  virgins,  and  pitched  Tobit's  dog  neck  and  heels, 
into  the  result,  you  would  find  yourself  much  about 
where  you  started. 

Mr.  Bidder,  who,  as  I  said,  was  a  good  fellow,  laughed, 

1  A  fact  with  regard  to  one  tribe,  to  the  author's  frequent  confusion. 
Any  number  above  two,  whether  of  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep,  was 
always  represented  as  being  eighty-four.  Invariably,  too,  with  an 
adjective  introduced  after  the  word  '*  four,"  which  we  don't  use  in  a 
drawing-room. 
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and  Mr.  Smith  resumed  the  conversation  once  more  ; 
Lord  Saltire  seemed  interested  in  what  he  said,  and  did 
not  interfere  with  him. 

"  You  buried  poor  Mrs.  Smith  out  there/'  said  Lady 
Ascot.  "  I  remember  her  well.  She  was  very  beautiful 
as  a  girl." 

"  Very  beautiful,"  said  the  missionary.  ''  Yes  ;  she 
never  lost  her  beauty,  do  you  know.  That  climate  is 
very  deadly  to  those  who  go  there  with  the  seeds  of 
consumption  in  them.  She  had  done  a  hard  day's  work 
before  she  went  to  sleep,  though  she  was  young.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Lady  Ascot  ? " 

"  A  hard  day's  work  ;  a  good  day's  work,  indeed. 
Who  knows  better  than  I  ?  "  said  Lady  Ascot.  "  What 
an  awaking  it  must  be  from  such  a  sleep  as  hers  ! " 

"Beyond  the  power  of  human  tongue  to  tell,"  said 
the  missionary,  looking  dreamily  as  at  something  far 
away.  "Show  me  the  poet  that  can  describe  in  his 
finest  language  the  joy  of  one's  soul  when  one  wakes  on 
a  summer's  morning.  AVlio,  then,  can  conceive  or  tell 
the  unutterable  happiness  of  the  purified  soul,  waking 
face  to  face  with  the  King  of  Glory  ? " 

Lord  Saltire  looked  at  him  curiously,  and  said  to 
himself,  "  This  fellow  is  in  earnest.  I  have  seen  this 
sort  of  thing  before.    But  seldom  !    Yes,  but  seldom  !  " 

"  I  should  not  have  alluded  to  my  wife's  death," 
continued  the  missionary  in  a  low  voice,  "  but  that  her 
ladyship  introduced  the  subject.  And  no  one  has  a 
better  right  to  hear  of   her   than  her  kind  old  friend. 
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She  fell  asleep  on  the  Sabbath  evening  after  prayers. 
We  moved  her  bed  into  the  verandah,  Lady  Ascot,  that 
she  might  see  the  sunlight  fade  out  on  the  tops  of  the 
liighest  trees — a  sight  she  always  loved.  And  from  the 
verandah  we  could  see  through  the  tree  stems  Mount 
Joorma,  laid  out  in  endless  folds  of  woodland,  all 
purple  and  gold.  And  I  thought  she  was  looking  at 
the  mountain,  but  she  was  looking  far  beyond  that,  for 
she  said,  *  I  shall  have  to  wait  thirty  years  for  you, 
James,  but  I  shall  be  very  happy  and  very  busy.  The 
time  will  go  quick  enough  for  me,  but  it  will  be  a  slow 
weary  time  for  you,  my  darling.  Go  home  from  here, 
my  love,  into  the  great  towns,  and  see  what  is  to  be 
done  there.'     And  so  she  went  to  sleep. 

"  I  rebelled  for  three  days.  I  went  away  into  the 
bush,  with  Satan  at  my  elbow  all  the  time,  through  dry 
places,  through  the  forest,  down  by  lonely  creeksides,  up 
among  bald  volcanic  downs,  where  there  are  slopes  of 
slippery  turf,  leading  down  to  treacherous  precipices  of 
slag  ;  and  then  through  the  quartz  ranges,  and  the  reedy 
swamps,  where  the  black  swans  float,  and  the  spur- 
winged  plover  hovers  and  cackles  ;  all  about  I  went 
among  the  beasts  and  the  birds.  But  on  the  third  day 
the  Lord  wearied  of  me,  and  took  me  back,  and  I  lay  on 
His  bosom  again  like  a  child.  He  will  always  take  you 
home,  my  lord,  if  you  come.  After  three  days,  after 
thrice  twenty  years,  my  lord.    Time  is  nothing  to  Him." 

Lord  Saltire  was  looking  on  him  with  kindly  admi- 
ration. 
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"  There  is  something  in  it,  my  lord.  Depend  upon  it 
that  it  is  not  all  a  dream.  Would  not  you  give  all  your 
amazing  wealth,  all  your  honours,  everything,  to  change 
places  with  me  ? " 

"  I  certainly  woiUd,"  said  Lord  Saltire.  "  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion  that  there  was  something  in  it. 
I  remember,"  he  continued,  turning  to  William,  "  ex- 
pressing the  same  opinion  to  your  father  in  the  Fleet 
Prison  once,  when  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  priests 
for  expressing  some  opinions  which  he  had  got  from  me. 
But  you  must  take  up  with  that  sort  of  thing  very  early 
in  life  if  you  mean  it  to  have  any  reality  at  all.  I  am 
too  old  now."  ^ 

Lord  Saltire  said  this  in  a  different  tone  from  his 
usual  one.  In  a  tone  that  we  have  never  heard  him 
use  before.  There  was  something  about  the  man 
Smith  which,  in  spite  of  his  quaint  language,  softened 
every  one  who  heard  him  speak.  Lady  Ascot  says  it 
was  the  grace  of  God.  I  entirely  agree  with  her 
ladyship. 

"I  came  home,"  concluded  the  missionary,  "to  tiy 
some  city  work.  My  wife's  nephew,  John  Marston, 
whom  I  expected  to  see  here  to-night,  is  going  to  assist 

^  Once  for  all,  let  me  call  every  honest  reader  to  witness,  that, 
unless  I  speak  in  the  first  person,  I  am  not  bound  to  the  opinions  of 
any  one  of  the  characters  in  this  book.  I  have  merely  made  people 
speak  as  I  think  they  would  have  spoken.  Even  in  a  story,  consisting 
so  entirely  of  incident  as  thi.s,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  say  so  much,  for 
no  kind  of  unfairness  is  so  common  as  that  of  identifying  the  opinions 
of  a  story-teller  with  those  of  his  dramatis  pcnonos. 
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me  in  this  work.  There  seems  plenty  to  do.  We  are 
at  work  in  Sonthwark  at  present." 

Possibly  it  was  well  that  the  company,  more  par- 
ticularly Lady  Ascot,  were  in  a  softened  and  forgiving 
mood.  For,  before  any  one  had  resumed  the  conversa^ 
tion,  Lord  Ascot's  valet  stood  in  the  door,  and,  looking 
at  Lady  Ascot  with  a  face  which  said  as  plain  as  words, 
"  It  is  a  terrible  business,  my  lady,  but  I  am  innocent," 
announced — 

"  Lady  Welter." 

Lord  Saltire  put  his  snuff-box  into  liis  right-hand 
trousers'  pocket,  and  his  pocket  handkerchief  into  his 
left,  and  kept  his  hands  there,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
with  his  legs  stretched  out,  and  a  smile  of  infinite 
wicked  amusement  on  his  face.  Lord  Ascot  and 
William  stared  like  a  couple  of  gabies.  Lady  Ascot 
had  no  time  to  make  the  slightest  change,  either  in 
feature  or  position,  before  Adelaide,  dressed  for  the 
evening  in  a  cloud  of  white  and  pink,  with  her  bare 
arms  loaded  with  bracelets,  a  swansdown  fan  hanging 
from  her  left  wrist,  sailed  swiftly  into  the  room,  \vith 
outstretched  hands,  bore  down  on  Lady  Ascot,  and 
began  kissing  her,  as  though  the  old  lady  were  a  fruit 
of  some  sort,  and  she  were  a  dove  pecking  at  it. 

"  Dearest  grandma  ! " — ^peck.  "  So  glad  to  see  you  !  " 
— peck.  "  Couldn't  help  calling  in  on  you  as  I  went  to 
Lady  Brittlejug's — and  how  well  you  are  looking  ! " — 
peck,  peck.  "  I  can  spare  ten  minutes — do  tell  me  all 
the  news,  since  I  saw  you.     My  dear  Lord  Ascot,  I  was 
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SO  sorry  to  hear  of  your  illness,  but  you  look  better 
than  I  expected  And  how  do  you  do,  my  dear  Lord 
Saltire  ? " 

Lord  Saltire  was  pretty  well,  and  was  delighted  to 
see  Lady  Welter  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  such 
health  and  spirits,  and  so  on,  aloud.  But,  secretly, 
Lord  Saltire  was  wondering  what  on  earth  could  have 
brought  her  here.  Perhaps  she  only  wanted  to  take 
Lady  Ascot  by  surprise,  and  force  her  into  a  recognition 
of  her  as  Lady  Welter.  Xo.  My  lord  saw  there  was 
something  more  than  that.  She  was  restless  and  absent 
with  Lady  Ascot.  Her  eye  kept  wandering,  in  the 
middle  of  all  her  rattling  talk ;  but,  wherever  it  wan- 
dered, it  always  came  back  to  William,  of  whom  she 
had  hitherto  taken  no  notice  whatever. 

"  She  has  come  after  him.  For  what  ? "  thought  my 
lord.  "  I  wonder  if  the  jade  knows  anything  of 
Charles." 

Lady  Ascot  had  steeled  herself  against  this  meeting. 
She  had  determined,  firstly,  that  no  mortal  power  should 
ever  induce  her  to  set  eyes  on  Adelaide  again;  and, 
secondly,  that  she,  Lady  Ascot,  would  give  her,  Ade- 
laide, a  piece  of  her  mind,  which  she  should  never 
forget  to  her  dying  day.  The  first  of  these,  rather  con- 
tradictory, determinations  had  been  disposed  of  by 
Adelaide's  audacity ;  and,  as  for  the  second ;  why,  the 
piece  of  Lady  Ascot's  mind  which  was  to  be  given  to 
Adelaide  was,  somehow,  not  ready;  but,  instead  of  it, 
only  silent  tears,  and  withered,  trembling  fingers,  which 
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wandered  lovingly  over  the  beautiful  young  hand,  and 
made  the  gaudy  bracelets  on  the  wrist  click  one  against 
the  other. 

"  What  could  I  say,  Brooks  ?  what  could  I  do  ? "  said 
Lady  Ascot  to  her  maid  that  night,  "  when  I  saw  her 
own  self  come  back,  with  her  own  old  way  ?  I  love  the 
girl  more  than  ever.  Brooks,  I  believe.  She  beat  me. 
She  took  me  by  surprise.  I  could  not  resist  her.  If 
she  had  proposed  to  put  me  in  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
wheel  me  into  the  middle  of  that  disgraceful,  that 
detestable  w^oman,  Brittlejug's  drawing-room,  there  and 
then,  I  should  have  let  her  do  it,  I  believe.  I  might 
have  begged  for  time  to  put  on  my  bonnet ;  but  T 
should  have  gone." 

She  sat  there  ten  minutes  or  more,  talking.  Then 
she  said  that  it  was  time  to  go,  but  that  she  should 
come  and  see  Lady  Ascot  on  the  morrow.  Then  she 
turned  to  William,  to  whom  she  had  not  been  intro- 
duced, and  asked,  would  he  see  her  to  her  carriage  ? 
Lord  Saltire  was  next  the  bell,  and,  looking  her  steadily 
in  the  face,  raised  his  hand  slowly  to  pull  it.  Adelaide 
begged  him  eagerly  not  to  trouble  himself ;  he,  with  a 
smile,  promptly  dropped  his  hand,  and  out  she  sailed 
on  William's  arm.  Lord  Saltire  holding  the  door  open, 
and  shutting  it  after  her,  with  somewhat  singular 
rapidity. 

"  I  hope  none  of  those  fools  of  servants  will  come 
blundering  upstairs  before  she  has  said  her  say,"  he 
remarked    aloud.      "Give    us    some    of    your    South 
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African  experiences,  Mr.  Smith.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
woman  beautiful  enough  to  go  clip  a  lion's  claws  single- 
handed,  eh?" 

William,  convoying  Adelaide  downstairs,  had  got  no 
further  than  the  first  step,  when  he  felt  her  hand  drawn 
from  his  arm ;  he  had  got  one  foot  on  the  step  below, 
when  he  turned  to  see  the  cause  of  this.  Adelaide  was 
standing  on  the  step  above  him,  with  her  glorious  face 
bent  sternly,  almost  fiercely,  down  on  his,  and  the  hand 
from  which  the  fan  hung  pointed  towards  him.  It  was 
as  beautiful  a  sight  as  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  calmly 
wondered  what  it  meant.  The  perfect  mouth  was  curved 
in  scorn,  and  from  it  came  sharp  ringing  words,  decisive, 
hard,  clear,  like  the  sound  of  a  hammer  on  an  anvil. 

"  Are  you  a  party  to  this  shameful  business,  sir  ?  you, 
who  have  taken  his  name,  and  his  place,  and  his  pros- 
pects in  society.  You,  who  professed,  as  I  hear,  to  love 
him  like  another  life,  dearer  than  your  own.  You,  who 
lay  on  the  same  breast  with  him — tell  me,  in  God's 
name,  that  you  are  sinning  in  ignorance." 

William,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  had  a  certain 
amount  of  shrewdness.  He  determined  to  let  her 
go  on.  He  only  said,  "You  are  speaking  of  Charles 
Ravenshoe." 

"  Ay,"  she  said  sharply ;  "  of  Charles  Eavenshoe,  sir 
— ex-stable-boy.  I  came  here  to-night  to  beard  them 
all ;  to  ask  them,  did  they  know,  and  did  they  dare  to 
suffer  it.  If  they  had  not  given  me  an  answer,  I  would 
have  said  such  things  to  them  as  would  have  made  them 
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stop  their  ears.  Lord  Saltire  has  a  biting  tongue,  has 
he  ?  Let  him  hear  what  mine  is.  But,  when  I  saw 
you  among  them,  I  determined  to  save  a  scene,  and 
speak  to  you  alone.     Shameful — " 

William  looked  quietly  at  her.  "  Will  your  ladyship 
remark  that  I,  that  all  of  us,  have  been  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  find  Charles  Eavenshoe,  and  that  we  have 
been  utterly  unable  to  find  him  ?  If  you  have  any  in- 
formation about  him,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  consider 
that  the  desperation  caused  by  your  treatment  of  him 
was  the  principal  cause  of  his  extraordinary  resolution 
of  hiding  himseK?  And,  instead  of  scolding  me  and 
others,  who  are  doing  all  we  can,  to  give  us  all  the 
information  in  your  power  ? " 

"  Well,  well,"  she  said,  "  perhaps  you  are  right.  Con- 
sider me  rebuked,  will  you  have  the  goodness  ?  I  saw 
Charles  Eavenshoe  to-day." 

''  To-day ! " 

"  Ay,  and  talked  to  him." 

"  How  did  he  look  ?  was  he  pale  ?  was  he  thin  ?  Did 
he  seem  to  want  money  ?  Did  he  ask  after  me  ?  Did 
he  send  any  message  ?  Can  you  take  me  to  where  he 
is  ?  Did  he  seem  much  broken  down  ?  Does  he  know 
we  have  been  seeking  him?  Lady  Welter,  for  God's 
sake,  do  something  to  repair  the  wrong  you  did  him, 
and  take  me  to  where  he  is." 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  is,  I  tell  you.  1  saw  him 
for  just  one  moment.  He  picked  up  my  hat  in  the 
Park.     He  was  dressed  like  a  groom.     He  came  from  I 
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know  not  where,  like  a  ghost  from  the  grave.  He  did 
not  speak  to  me.  He  gave  me  my  hat,  and  was  gone. 
T  do  not  know  whose  groom  he  is,  but  1  think  Welter 
knows.  He  will  tell  me  to-night.  I  dared  not  ask 
him  to-day,  lest  he  should  think  I  was  going  to  see 
him.  When  I  tell  him  where  I  have  been,  and  describe 
what  has  passed  here,  he  ^vill  tell  me.  Come  to  me  to- 
morrow morning,  and  he  shall  tell  you ;  that  will  be 
better.     You  have  sense  enough  to  see  why." 

"  I  see." 

"  Another  thing.  He  has  seen  his  sister  Ellen.  And 
yet  another  thing.  When  I  ran  away  with  Lord  Welter, 
I  had  no  idea  of  what  had  happened  to  him — of  this 
miserable  esclandre.  But  you  must  have  known  that 
before,  if  you  were  inclined  to  do  me  justice.  Come 
to-morrow  morning.     I  must  go  now." 

And  so  she  went  to  her  carriage  by  herself  after  all. 
And  William  stood  still  on  the  stairs,  triumphant. 
Charles  was  as  good  as  found. 

The  two  clergymen  passed  him  on  their  way  down- 
stairs, and  bade  him  good  night.  Then  he  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  said — 

"  My  lord.  Lady  Welter  has  seen  Charles  to-day,  and 
spoken  to  him.  With  God's  help,  I  will  have  him  here 
with  us  to-morrow  night." 

It  was  half-past  eleven.  What  Charles,  in  his  head- 
long folly  and  stupidity,  had  contrived  to  do  before 
this  time,  must  be  told  in  another  chapter — no,  I  have 
not  patience  to  wait.     My  patience  is  exhausted.     One 

VOL.  II.  P 
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act  of  folly  following  another  so  fast  would  exhaust  the 
patience  of  Job.  If  one  did  not  love  him  so  well,  one 
would  not  be  so  angry  with  him.  I  will  tell  it  here 
and  have  done  with  it.  AVhen  he  had  left  Adelaide,  he 
had  gone  home  with  Hornby.  He  had  taken  the  horses 
to  the  stable  ;  he  had  written  a  note  to  Hornby.  Then 
he  had  packed  up  a  bundle  of  clothes,  and  walked 
quietly  off. 

Eound  by  St.  Peter  s  Church — he  had  no  particular 
reason  for  going  there,  except,  perhaps,  that  his  poor 
foolish  heart  yearned  that  evening  to  see  some  one  who 
cared  for  him,  though  it  were  only  a  shoeblack.  There 
was  still  one  pair  of  eyes  which  would  throw  a  light  for 
one  instant  into  the  thick  darkness  which  was  gatliering 
fast  around  him. 

His  little  friend  was  there.  Charles  and  he  talked 
for  a  wliile,  and  at  last  he  said — 

"  Yo\i  will  not  see  me  again.  I  am  going  to  the  war. 
I  am  going  to  Windsor  to  enlist  in  the  Hussars  to-night." 

"  They  will  kill  you,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Most  likely,"  said  Charles.  "  So  we  must  say  good- 
bye. Mind,  now,  you  go  to  the  school  at  night,  and 
say  that  prayer  I  gave  you  on  the  paper.  We  must  say 
good-bye.     We  had  better  be  quick  about  it." 

The  boy  looked  at  him  steadily.  Then  he  began  to 
(iraw  his  breath  in  long  sighs — longer,  longer  yet,  till 
his  chest  seemed  bursting.  Then  out  it  all  came  in  a 
furious  hurricane  of  tears,  and  he  leant  his  head  against 
the  wall,  and  beat  the  bricks  with  his  clenched  hand. 
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"  And  I  am  never  to  see  you  no  more  !  no  more !  no 
more ! " 

"  No  more,"  said  Charles.  But  he  thought  he  might 
soften  the  poor  boy's  grief;  and  he  did  think,  too,  at 
the  moment,  that  he  would  go  and  see  the  house  where 
his  kind  old  aunt  lived,  before  he  went  away  for  ever ; 
so  he  said — 

"  I  shall  be  in  South  Audley  Street,  167,  to-morrow 
at  noon,  Now,  you  must  not  cry,  my  dear.  You  must 
say  good-bye." 

And  so  he  left  him,  thinking  to  see  liim  no  more. 
Once  more,  Charles,  only  once  more,  and  then  God  help 
you! 

He  went  off  that  night  to  Windsor,  and  enlisted  in 
the  140th  Hussars. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

HALF  A  MILLION. 

And  so  you  see  here  we  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  once 
more.  Apparently  as  near  the  end  of  the  stor}^,  as 
when  I  wrote  the  adventures  of  Alured  Eavenshoe  at 
the  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth  in  the  very  first  chapter. 
If  Charles  had  had  a  little  of  that  worthy's  impudence, 
instead  of  being  the  shy,  sensitive  fellow  he  was,  why, 
the  story  would  have  been  over  long  ago.  In  point  of 
fact,  I  don't  know  that  it  would  ever  have  been  written 
at  aU.     So  it  is  best  as  it  is  for  all  parties. 

Although  Charles  had  enlisted  in  Hornby's  own 
regiment,  he  had  craftily  calculated  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  Hornby's  finding  it  out  for  some 
time.  Hornby's  troop  was  at  the  Regent's  Park.  The 
head-quarters  were  at  Windsor,  and  the  only  officer 
likely  to  recognise  him  was  Hornby's  captain.  And  so 
he  went  to  work  at  his  new  duties  with  an  easy  mind, 
rather  amused  than  otherwise,  and  wondering  where 
and  when  it  would  all  end. 

From  sheer  unadulterated  ignorance,  I  cannot  follow 
him  during  the  first  week  or  so  of  his  career.  I  have  a 
suspicion,  almost  amounting  to  certainty,  that,  if  I 
could,  I  should  not.     I  do  not  believe  that  the  readers 
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of  Ravenshoe  would  care  to  hear  about  sword-exercise, 
riding-school,  stablegnard,  and  so  on.  I  can,  however, 
tell  you  thus  much,  that  Charles  learnt  his  duties  in 
a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  and  was  a  great 
favouiite  mth  high  and  low. 

When  William  went  to  see  Adelaide  by  appointment 
the  morning  after  his  interview  with  her,  he  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Welter,  who  told  him,  in  answer  to 
his  inquiries,  that  Charles  was  groom  to  Lieutenant 
Hornby. 

"  I  promised  that  I  would  say  nothing  about  it,"  he 
continued;  "but  I  think  I  ought:  and  Lady  Welter 
has  been  persuading  me  to  do  so,  if  any  inquiries  were 
made,  only  this  morning.  I  am  deuced  glad,  Eavenshoe, 
that  none  of  you  have  forgotten  liim.  It  would  be  a 
great  shame  if  you  had.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  has 
been  infernally  used  by  some  of  us — by  me,  for  instance." 

William,  in  liis  gladness,  said,  "Never  mind,  my 
lord ;  let  bygones  be  bygones.  We  shall  all  be  to  one 
another  as  we  were  before,  please  God.  I  have  found 
Charles,  at  all  events  ;  so  there  is  no  gap  in  the  old  circle, 
except  my  father's.     I  had  a  message  for  Lady  Welter." 

"  She  is  not  down ;  she  is  really  not  well  this 
morning,  or  she  could  have  seen  you." 

"  It  is  only  this.  Lady  Ascot  begs  that  she  will 
come  over  to  lunch.  My  aunt  wished  she  woidd  have 
stopped  longer  last  night." 

"Your  aunt?" 

"  My  aunt.  Lady  Ascot." 
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"  Ah  !  I  beg  pardon  ;  1  am  not  quite  used  to  the  new 
state  of  affairs.  AVas  Lady  Welter  witli  Lady  Ascot 
last  night?" 

William  was  obliged  to  say  yes,  but  felt  as  if  he  had 
committed  an  indiscretion  by  having  said  anything 
about  it. 

*'  The  deuce  she  was  ! ''  said  Lord  Welter.  "  I  thought 
she  was  somewhere  else.  Tell  my  father  that  I  will 
come  and  see  him  to-day,  if  he  don't  think  it  would  be 
too  much  for  him." 

"  All,  Lord  Welter  1  you  would  have  come  before,  if 
you  had  known — " 

"  I  know,  I  know.  You  must  know  that  I  had  my 
reasons  for  not  coming.  Well,  I  hope  that  you  and  I 
will  be  better  acquainted  in  our  new  positions ;  we 
were  intimate  enough  in  our  old." 

When  William  was  gone.  Lord  Welter  went  up  to 
his  wife's  dressing-room,  and  said — 

"Lady  Welter,  you  are  a  jewel.  If  you  go  on  like 
this,  you  will  be  recognised,  and  we  shall  die  at  Eanford 
— ^you  and  I — a  rich  and  respectable  couple.  If  '  ifs  and 
ands  were  pots  and  pans,'  Lady  Welter,  we  should  do 
surprisingly  well.  If,  for  instance.  Lord  Saltire  could  be 
got  to  like  me  something  better  than  a  mad  dog,  he 
would  leave  my  father  the  whole  of  his  landed  estate, 
and  cut  Charles  Horton,  whilom  Ravenshoe,  off  with 
the  comparatively  insignificant  sum  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  the  amount  of  his  funded  property.  Eh  !  Lady 
Welter." 
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Adelaide  actually  bounded  from  her  chair. 

"  Are  you  drunk,  Welter  ? "  she  said. 

"  Seeing  that  it  is  hut  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  I  am 
not,  Lady  Welter.  Xeither  am  I  a  fool.  Lord  Saltire 
would  clear  my  father  now,  if  he  did  not  know  that  it 
would  be  more  for  my  benefit  than  his.  I  believe  he 
would  sooner  leave  his  money  to  a  hospital  than  see  me 
get  one  farthing  of  it." 

"  Welter,"  said  Adelaide,  eagerly,  "  if  Charles  gets 
hold  of  Lord  Saltire  again,  he  will  have  the  whole  ;  the 
old  man  adores  him.  I  know  it ;  I  see  it  all  now  ;  why 
did  I  never  think  of  it  before  ?  He  thinks  he  is  like 
Lord  Barkham,  his  son.  There  is  time  yet.  If  that  man, 
William  Eavenshoe,  comes  this  morning,  you  must  know 
nothing  of  Charles.  !Mind  that.  Nothing.  They  must 
not  meet.  He  may  forget  him,  Mind,  Welter,  no 
answer ! " 

She  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  rapidly  now, 
and  Lord  Welter  was  looking  at  her  with  a  satirical 
smile  on  his  face. 

''  Lady  Welter,"  he  said,  "  the  man,  William  Eavens- 
hoe, has  been  here,  and  has  got  his  aiLSwer.  By  this 
time,  Charles  is  receiving  his  lordship's  blessing." 

"  Fool ! "  was  all  that  Adelaide  could  say. 

"Well,  hardly  that,"  said  Lord  Welter.  "At  leasts 
you  should  hardly  call  me  so.  I  understood  the  position 
of  affairs  long  before  you.  I  was  a  reckless  young  cub 
not  to  have  paid  Lord  Saltire  more  court  in  old  times  ; 
but  I  never  knew  the  state  of  our  affairs  till  very  shortly 
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before  the  crash  came,  or  I  might  have  done  so.  In  the 
present  case,  I  have  not  been  such  a  fool.  Charles  is 
restored  to  Lord  Saltire  through  my  instrumentality.  A 
very  good  basis  of  operations,  Lady  Welter." 

''At  a  risk  of  about  half  a  million  of  money,"  remarked 
Adelaide. 

''There  was  no  risk  in  the  other  course,  certainly," 
said  Lord  Welter,  "for  we  should  never  have  seen  a 
farthing  of  it.     And  besides,  Lady  Welter — " 

"WeU!" 

"  I  have  your  attention.  Good.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  you,  who  care  about  no  one  in  heaven  or  earth,  but  I 
love  this  fellow,  this  Charles  Horton.  I  always  did. 
He  is  worth  all  the  men  I  ever  met  put  together.  I  am 
glad  to  have  been  able  to  give  him  a  lift  this  morning. 
Even  if  I  had  not  been  helping  myself,  I  should  have 
done  it  all  the  same.  That  is  comical,  is  it  not  ?  For 
Lord  Saltire's  landed  property  I  shall  light.  The  cam- 
paign begins  at  lunch  to-day,  Lady  Welter ;  so,  if  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  put  on  your  full  war-paint  and 
feathers,  we  will  dig  up  the  tomahawk,  and  be  off  on  the 
war-trail  in  your  ladyship's  brougham.  Good-bye  for 
the  present." 

Adelaide  was  beaten.  She  was  getting  afraid  of  her 
husband ;  afraid  of  his  strong  masculine  cumiing,  of  his 
reckless  courage,  and  of  the  strange  apparition  of  a 
great  brutal  heart  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  What  were  all 
her  fine-spun  female  cobwebs  worth  against  such  a  huge, 
blundering,  thievini^,  hornet  as  he  ? 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

TO  LUNCH  WITH  LORD  ASCOT. 

That  same  day,  Lord  Saltire  and  Lady  Ascot  were 
sitting  in  the  di^awing-room  window,  in  South  Audley 
Street,  alone.  He  had  come  in,  as  his  custom  was,  about 
eleven,  and  found  her  reading  her  great  old  Bible ;  he 
had  taken  up  the  paper  and  read  away  for  a  time,  say- 
ing that  he  would  not  interrupt  her ;  she,  too,  had 
seemed  glad  to  avoid  a  tete-a-tete  conversation,  and  had 
continued ;  but,  after  a  few  minutes,  he  had  dropped  the 
paper,  and  cried — 

"  The  deuce  !  " 

"  ^ly  dear  James,"  said  she,  "  what  is  the  matter  ? " 

"  Matter  !  why,  we  have  lost  a  war-steamer,  almost 
without  a  shot  fired  The  Russians  have  got  the  Tiger^ 
crew  and  all.  It  is  unbearable,  Maria  ;  if  they  are 
going  to  blunder  like  this  at  the  beginning,  where  will 
it  end?" 

Lord  Saltire  was  disgusted  with  the  war  from  the  very 
beginning,  in  consequence  of  the  French  alliance,  and  so 
the  present  accident  was  as  fuel  for  his  wrath.  Lady 
Ascot,  as  loyal  a  soul  as  lived,  was  possibly  rather  glad 
that  something  had  taken  up  Lord  Saltire's  attention 
just  then,  for  she  was  rather  afraid  of  him  this  morning. 
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She  knew  liis  great  dislike  for  Lord  Welter,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  scolded  for  lier  weakness  with  regard  to 
Adelaide  the  night  before.  Moreover,  she  had  the  guilty 
consciousness  that  she  liad  asked  Adelaide  to  come  to 
lunch  that  morning,  of  which  he  did  not  yet  know.  So 
she  was  rather  glad  to  have  a  subject  to  talk  of,  not 
personal. 

"  And  when  did  it  happen,  my  dear  James  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  On  the  twelfth  of  last  month,  Lady  Ascot.  Come 
and  sit  here  in  the  window,  and  give  an  account  of  your- 
self, \sall  you  have  the  goodness  ? " 

Now  that  she  saw  it  must  come,  she  was  as  cool  and 
as  careless  as  need  be.  He  could  not  be  hard  on  her. 
Charles  was  to  come  home  to  them  that  day.  She  drew 
her  chair  up,  and  laid  her  withered  old  hand  on  his,  and 
the  two  grey  heads  were  bent  together.  Grey  heads  but 
green  hearts. 

"  Look  at  old  Daventry,"  said  Lord  Saltire,  "  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way.  Don't  you  see  him,  Maria, 
listening  to  that  organ  ?  He  is  two  years  older  than  I 
am.     He  looks  younger." 

*'  I  don't  know  that  he  does.  He  ought  to  look  older. 
She  led  him  a  terrible  life.  Have  you  been  to  see  him 
lately?" 

"  What  business  is  that  of  yours  ?  So  you  are  going 
to  take  Welter's  wife  back  into  your  good  graces,  eh, 
my  lady?" 

"Yes,  James." 
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"  '  Yes,  James  ! ' — I  have  no  patience  with  you.  You 
are  weaker  than  water.  Well,  well,  we  must  fo^gi^'e  her, 
I  suppose.  She  has  behaved  generous  enough  about 
Charles,  has  she  not  ?  I  rather  admire  her  scolding  poor 
William  Ravenshoe.     I  must  renew  our  acquaintance." 

"  She  is  coming  to  lunch  to-day." 

''  I  thought  you  looked  guilty.     Is  Welter  coming  ? " 

Lady  Ascot  made  no  reply.  Neither  at  that  moment 
would  Lord  Saltire  have  heard  her  if  she  had.  He  was 
totally  absorbed  in  the  proceedings  of  his  old  friend 
Lord  Daventry,  before  mentioned.  That  venerable 
dandy  had  listened  to  the  organ  imtil  the  man  had 
played  all  his  tunes  twice  through,  when  he  had  given 
him  half  a  crown,  and  the  man  had  departed.  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  a  Punch  and  Judy  had  come,  which 
Punch  and  Judy  was  evidently  an  acquaintance  of  his  ; 
for,  on  descrpng  him,  it  had  hurried  on  with  its  atten- 
dant crowd,  and  breathlessly  pitched  itself  in  front  of 
him,  let  down  its  green  curtains,  and  plunged  at  once  in 
medias  res.  The  back  of  the  show  was  towards  Lord 
Saltire;  but,  just  as  he  saw  Punch  look  round  the 
comer,  to  see  which  way  the  Devil  was  gone,  he  saw 
two  pickpockets  advance  on  Lord  Daventry  from 
different  quarters,  \vith  fell  intentions.  They  met  at 
his  tail-coat  pocket,  quarrelled,  and  fought.  A  police- 
man bore  down  on  them  ;  Lord  Daventry  was  still 
unconscious,  staring  his  eyes  out  of  his  head.  The 
affair  was  becoming  exciting,  when  Lord  Saltire  felt 
a  warm  tear  drop  on  his  hand. 
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*'  James,"  said  Lady  Ascot,  "  don't  be  hard  on  Welter. 
I  love  Welter.  There  is  good  in  hiin  ;  there  is,  indeed. 
I  know  how  shamefully  he  has  behaved  ;  but  don't  be 
hard  on  him,  James." 

"  My  dearest  Maria,"  said  Lord  Saltire,  "  I  would 
not  give  you  one  moment's  uneasiness  for  the  world. 
I  do  not  like  Welter.  I  dislike  him.  But  I  will 
treat  him  for  your  sake  and  Ascot's  as  though  I 
loved  him — there.  Now  about  Charles.  He  will  be 
with  us  to-day,  thank  God.  Wliat  the  deuce  are  we 
to  do  ? " 

"  I  cannot  conceive,"  said  Lady  Ascot ;  "  it  is  such  a 
terrible  puzzle.  One  does  not  like  to  move,  and  yet  it 
seems  such  a  sin  to  stand  still." 

"  No  answer  to  your  advertisement,  of  course  1 "  said 
Lord  Saltire. 

"  None  whatever.  It  seems  strange,  too,  with  such  a 
reward  as  we  have  offered ;  but  it  was  worded  so  cau- 
tiously, you  see." 

Lord  Saltire  laughed.  "  Cautiously,  indeed.  No  one 
could  possibly  guess  what  it  was  about.  It  was  a 
miracle  of  obscurity  ;  but  it  won't  do  to  go  any  further 
yet."  After  a  pause,  he  said — "You  are  perfectly 
certain  of  your  facts,  Maria,  for  the  fiftieth  time." 

"  Perfectly  certain.  I  conmiitted  a  great  crime,  James. 
I  did  it  for  Alicia's  sake.  Think  what  my  bringing  up 
had  been,  how  young  I  was,  and  forgive  me  if  you  can ; 
excuse  me  if  you  cannot." 

"Nonsense  about    a  great  crime,  jNIaria.     It  was  a 
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great  mistake,  certainly.  If  you  had  only  the  courage 
to  have  asked  Petre  one  simple  question !  Alicia  never 
guessed  the  fact,  of  course  ? " 

"  Never." 

"  Do  you  think,  Maria,  that  by  any  wild  possibility 
James  or  Xorah  knew  ? " 

"  How  could  they  possibly  ?  What  a  foolish  question." 

**  I  don't  know.  Those  Eoman  Catholics  do  strange 
things,"  said  Lord  Saltire,  staring  out  of  window  at  the 
crowd. 

"  If  she  knew,  why  did  she  change  the  child  ? " 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Lord  Saltire,  turning  round. 

"  You  have  not  been  attending,"  said  Lady  Ascot. 

"  "No,  I  have  not,"  said  Lord  Saltire  ;  "  I  was  looking 
at  Daventry." 

"  Do  you  still,"  said  Lord  Saltire,  "  since  all  our 
researches  and  failures,  stick  to  the  belief  that  the  place 
was  in  Hampshire  ?" 

"  I  do  indeed,  and  in  the  north  of  Hampshire  too." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Lord  Saltire,  turning  round  suddenly, 
"  whether  Mackworth  knows  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  does,"  said  Lady  Ascot,  quietly. 

"  Hum,"  said  Lord  Saltire,  "  I  had  a  hold  over  that 
man  once ;  but  I  threw  it  away  as  being  worthless.  I 
wish  I  had  made  a  bargain  for  my  information.  But 
what  nonsense  ;  how  can  he  know  ?  " 

"  Know  ? "  said  Lady  Ascot,  scornfully  ;  "  what  is 
there  a  confessor  don't  know?  Don't  tell  me  that  all 
Mackworth's  power  came  from  finding  out  poor  Densil's 
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faux  jjas.     The  man  liaJ  a  sense  of  power  other  than 
that." 

"  Then  he  never  used  it,"  said  Lord  Saltire.  "  Densil, 
dear  soul,  never  knew." 

''  I  said  of  sense  of  power,"  said  Lady  Ascot,  "  which 
gave  him  his  consummate  impudence.  Densil  never 
dreamt  of  it." 

At  this  point  the  policeman  had  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing the  two  pickpockets,  and  was  charging  them  before 
Lord  Daventry.  Lord  Daventry  audibly  offered  them 
ten  shillings  a-piece  to  say  nothing  about  it ;  at  which 
the  crowd  cheered. 

"  Would  it  be  any  use  to  offer  money  to  the  priest — 
say  ten  thousand  pounds  or  so?"  said  Lord  Saltire. 
"  You  are  a  religious  woman,  Maria,  and  as  such  are  a 
better  judge  of  a  priest's  conscience  than  I.  What  do 
you  think  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lady  Ascot.  "  I  don't  know  but 
what  the  man  is  high-minded,  in  his  heathenish  way. 
You  know  Cuthbert's  story  of  his  having  refused  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  hush  up  the  matter  about  Charles. 
His  information  would  be  a  blow  to  the  Popish  Church 
in  the  West.  He  would  lose  position  by  accepting  your 
offer.  I  don't  know  what  his  position  may  be  worth. 
You  can  try  him,  if  all  else  fails ;  not  otherwise,  I 
should  say.     We  must  have  a  closer  search." 

"  AVhen  you  come  to  think,  Maria,  he  can't  know.  If 
Densil  did  not  know,  how  could  he  ?  " 

"  Old  Clifford  mierht  have  known,  and  told  him." 
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'*  If  we  are  successful,  and  if  Adelaide  lias  no  children 
— two  improbable  things — "  said  Lord  Saltire,  "why 
then—" 

"  Why,  then — "  said  Lady  Ascot.  "  But  at  the  worst 
you  are  going  to  make  Charles  a  rich  man.  Shall  you 
teU  WilUam?" 

"  Not  yet.  Cuthbert  should  never  be  told,  I  say ; 
but  that  is  Charles's  business.  I  have  prepared  Wil- 
liam." 

"  Cuthbert  will  not  live,"  .said  Lady  Ascot. 

"Not  a  chance  of  it,  I  believe.  Marston  says  his 
heart-complaint  does  not  exist,  but  I  tliink  differently." 

At  this  moment,  Lonl  Daventiy's  offer  of  money 
having  been  refused,  the  whole  crowd  moved  off  in 
procession  towards  the  police-station.  First  came  three 
little  girls  with  big  bonnets  and  babies,  who,  trying  to 
do  two  things  at  once — to  wit,  head  the  procession  by 
.superior  speed,  and  at  the  same  time  look  round  at 
Lord  Daventry  and  the  pickpockets — succeeded  in 
neither,  but  only  brought  the  three  babies'  heads  in 
violent  collision  every  other  step.  Next  came  Lord 
Daventry,  resigned.  Next  the  policeman,  with  a  pick- 
pocket in  each  hand,  who  were  giving  explanations. 
Next  the  boys  ;  after  them,  the  Punch  and  Judy,  which 
had  unfortunately  seen  the  attempt  made,  and  must  to 
the  station  as  a  witness,  to  the  detriment  of  business. 
Bringing  up  the  rear  were  the  British  public,  who 
played  practical  jokes  with  one  another.  The  dogs 
kept  a  parallel  course  in  the  gutter,  and  barked.     In 
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turning  the  first  comer,  the  procession  was  cut  into,  and 
for  a  time  thrown  into  confusion,  by  a  light-hearted 
costermonger,  who,  returning  from  a  successful  market 
with  an  empty  barrow,  drove  it  in  among  them  with  con- 
siderable velocity.  After  which,  they  disappeared  like 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream,  only  to  be  heard  of  again 
in  the  police  reports. 

"Lord  and  Lady  Welter." 

Lord  Saltire  had  seen  them  ^Irive  up  to  the  door  ;  so 
he  was  quite  prepared.  He  had  been  laughing  intensely, 
but  quite  silently,  at  poor  Lord  Daventry's  adventures, 
and  so,  when  he  turned  round  he  had  a  smile  on  his  face. 
Adelaide  had  done  kissing  Lady  Ascot,  and  was  still 
liolding  both  her  hands  with  a  look  of  intense  mournful 
affection.  Lord  Saltire  was  so  much  amused  by 
Adelaide's  acting,  and  by  her  simplicity  in  performing 
before  himself,  that,  when  he  advanced  to  Lord  Welter, 
he  was  perfectly  radiant. 

"  Well,  my  dear  scapegrace,  and  how  do  you  do  ? " 
he  said,  giving  his  hand  to  Lord  Welter  ;  ''  a  more  ill- 
mannered  fellow  I  never  saw  in  my  life.  To  go  away 
and  hide  yourself  with  that  lovely  young  wife  of  yours, 
and  leave  all  us  oldsters  to  bore  one  another  to  death. 
What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  it  ?    Eh,  sir  ? " 

Lord  Welter  did  not  reply  in  the  same  strain.  He 
said — 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  receive  me  like  this.  I  did 
not  expect  it.  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  that  I  think  your 
manner  towards  me  would  not  be  quite  so  cordial  if  you 
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knew  everything ;  there  is  a  great  deal  that  you  don't 
know,  and  which  I  don't  mean  to  tell  you." 

It  is  sometimes  quite  impossible,  even  for  a  writer  of 
fiction,  a  man  with  carte  hlancJie  in  the  way  of  invention, 
to  give  the  cause  for  a  man's  actions.  I  have  thought 
and  thought,  and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  tell  you 
why  Lord  Welter  answered  Lord  Saltire  like  that, 
whether  it  was  from  deep  cunning  or  merely  from 
recklessness.  If  it  was  cunning,  it  was  cunning  of  a 
high  order.  It  was  genius.  The  mixture  of  respect 
and  kindness  towards  the  person,  and  of  carelessness 
about  his  favour  was — well — very  creditable.  Lord 
Saltire  did  not  think  he  was  acting,  and  his  opinion 
is  of  some  value,  I  believe.  But  then,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  he  was  prepared  to  think  the  best  of  Lord 
Welter  that  day,  and  must  make  allowances.  I  am  not 
prepared  with  an  opinion  ;  let  every  man  form  his  own. 
I  only  know  tliat  Lord  Saltire  tapped  his  teeth  with  his 
snuff-box  and  remained  silent.  Lord  Welter,  whether 
consciously  or  no,  was  nearer  the  half  of  a  million  of 
money  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

But  Adelaide's  finer  sense  was  offended  at  her  hus- 
band's method  of  proceeding.  For  one  instant,  w^hen 
she  heard  him  say  what  he  did,  she  could  have  killed 
huu.  "  Eeckless,  brutal,  selfish,"  she  said  fiercely  to 
herself,  "  throwing  a  duke's  fortune  to  the  winds  by  sheer 
obstinacy."  (At  tliis  time  she  had  picked  up  Lady  Ascot's 
spectacles,  and  was  playfully  placing  them  on  her 
venerable  nose.)     "  I  wish  I  liad  never  seen  him.    lie  is 
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maddening.  If  lie  only  had  some  brains,  where  might 
not  we  be?"  But  the  conversation  of  that  morning 
came  to  her  mind  with  a  jar,  and  the  suspicion  with  it, 
that  he  had  more  brains  of  a  sort  than  she  ;  that,  though 
they  were  on  a  par  in  morality,  there  was  a  strength 
about  liim,  against  which  her  finesse  was  worthless. 
She  knew  she  could  never  deceive  Lord  Saltire,  and  there 
was  Lord  Saltire  tapping  him  on  the  knee  with  his 
snuff-box,  and  talking  earnestly  and  confidentially  to 
him.  She  was  beginning  to  respect  her  husband.  He 
dared  face  that  terrible  old  man  with  his  hundreds  of 
thousands  ;  she  trembled  in  his  presence. 

Let  us  leave  her,  fooling  our  dear  old  friend  to  the  top 
of  her  bent,  and  hear  what  the  men  were  saying. 

"  I  know  you  have  been,  as  they  say  now,  '  very 
fast, ' "  said  Lord  Saltire,  drawing  nearer  to  him.  I 
don't  want  to  ask  any  questions  which  don't  concern 
me.  You  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  it  is  worth 
your  while  to  stand  well  with  me.  Will  you  answer 
me  a  few  questions  which  do  concern  me  ?  " 

"■  I  can  make  no  promises.  Lord  Saltire.  Let  me  hear 
what  they  are,  will  you  ? " 

"\Vhy,"  said  Lord  Saltire,  "about  Charles  Eavens- 
hoe." 

''  About  Charles  ! "  said  Lord  Welter,  looking  up  at 
Lord  Saltire.  "  Oh,  yes  ;  any  number.  I  have  notliing 
to  conceal  there.  Of  course  you  will  know  eveiything. 
I  had  sooner  you  knew  it  from  me  than  another." 

"  I   don't    mean    about    Adelaid  e  ;  let   that  go  by. 
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Perhaps  I  am  glad  that  that  is  as  it  is.  But  have  you 
known  where  Charles  was  lately?  Your  wife  told 
William  to  come  to  her  this  morning  ;  that  is  why  I 
ask." 

"  I  have  known  a  very  short  time.  When  William 
Bavenshoe  came  this  morning,  I  gave  him  every  infor- 
mation.    Charles  will  be  with  you  to-day." 

"  I  am  satisfied." 

"  I  don't  care  to  justify  myself,  hut  if  it  had  not  heen 
for  me  you  would  never  have  seen  him.  And  more.  I 
am  not  the  first  man,  Lord  Saltire,  who  has  done  what 
I  have  done." 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  said  Lord  Saltire.  "  I  can't  fling 
the  first  stone  at  you ;  God  forgive  me." 

"But  you  must  see,  Lord  Saltire,  that  I  could  not 
have  guessed  that  Ellen  was  his  sister." 

"  Hey  ?  "  said  Lord  Saltire.     "  Say  that  again." 

"  I  say  that,  when  I  took  Ellen  Horton  away  from 
Eavenshoe,  I  did  not  know  that  she  was  Charles's 
sister." 

Lord  Saltire  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  said — 

"  Good  God ! " 

"  It  is  very  terrible,  looked  at  one  way,  Lord  Saltire. 
If  you  come  to  look  at  it  another,  it  amounts  to  this, 
that  she  was  only,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  gamekeeper's 
daughter.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  to  Charles 
and  me,  when  we  were  rusticated  ? " 

"Yes.  I  said  that  one  vice  was  considered  more 
venial  than  another  vice  now-a-days  ;  and  I  say  so  atilL 
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I  had  sooner  that  you  had  died  of  delirium  tremens  in 
a  ditch  than  done  this." 

"  So  had  not  I,  Lord  Saltire.  When  I  became 
involved  with  Adelaide,  I  thought  Ellen  was  provided 
for ;  I,  even  then,  had  not  heard  this  esclandre  about 
Charles.  She  refused  a  splendid  offer  of  marriage  before 
she  left  me." 

"  We  thought  she  was  dead.     Where  is  she  gone  ? " 

"I  have  no  idea.  She  refused  everything.  She 
stayed  on  as  Adelaide's  maid,  and  left  us  suddenly.  We 
have  lost  all  trace  of  her." 

"  What  a  miserable,  dreadful  business  ! "  said  Lord 
Saltire. 

"  Very  so,"  said  Lord  Welter.  "  Hadn't  we  better 
change  the  subject,  my  lord?  "  he  added  drily.  "  I  am 
not  at  all  sui^e  that  I  shall  submit  to  much  more  cross- 
questioning.  You  must  not  push  me  too  far,  or  I  shall 
get  savage." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Lord  Saltire.  "  But,  Welter,  for  God's 
sake,  answer  me  two  more  questions.  Not  offensive 
ones,  on  my  honour." 

"  Fifty,  if  you  will ;  only  consider  my  rascally 
temper." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  When  Ellen  was  with  you,  did  she  ever 
hint  that  she  was  in  possession  of  any  information  about 
the  Ravenshoes  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  or  rather,  when  slie  went,  she  left  a  letter,  and 
in  it  she  said  that  she  had  something  to  tell  Charles." 
Good,  good ! "  said  Lord  Saltire.     "  She  may  know. 
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We  must  find  her.  Now,  Charles  is  coming  here  to-day. 
Had  you  better  meet  him,  Welter  ? " 

"We  have  met  before.  All  that  is  past  is  forgiven 
between  us." 

"  Met !  "  said  Lord  Saltire  eagerly.  "  And  what  did 
he  say  to  you  ?     Was  there  a  scene,  Welter  ? " 

Lord  Welter  paused  before  he  answered,  and  Lord 
Saltire,  the  wase,  looked  out  of  the  window.  Once  Lord 
Welter  seemed  going  to  speak,  but  there  was  a  catch  in 
his  breath.  Tlie  second  attempt  was  more  fortunate. 
He  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you,  my  lord.  Charles  Eavenshoe  is 
broken-hearted." 

"  Lord  and  Lady  Hainault." 

And  Miss  Corby,  and  Gus,  and  Flora,  and  Archy,  the 
footman  might  have  added,  but  was  probably  afraid  of 
spoiling  his  period. 

It  was  rather  awkward.  They  were  totally  un- 
expected, and  Lord  Hainault  and  Lord  Welter  had  not 
met  since  Lord  Hainault  had  denounced  Lord  Welter  at 
Tatters  all's.  It  was  so  terribly  awkward  that  Lord 
Saltire  recovered  his  spirits,  and  looked  at  the  two 
young  men  with  a  smile.  The  young  men  disappointed 
him,  however,  for  Lord  Hainault  said,  "  How  d'ye  do. 
Welter?"  and  Lord  Welter  said,  ''How  do,  Hainault?" 
and  the  matter  was  settled,  at  all  events  for  the  present. 

When  all  salutations  had  been  exchanged  among  the 
ladies,  and  Archy  had  hoisted  himself  up  into  ^laiy's 
lap,  and  Lady  Hainault  had  imperially  settled  herself  in 
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a  chair,  with  Flora  at  her  kuee,  exactly  opposite 
Adelaide,  there  was  a  silence  for  a  moment,  during  which 
it  became  apparent  that  Gus  had  a  question  to  ask  of 
Lady  Ascot.  Mary  trembled,  but  the  others  were  not 
quite  sorry  to  have  the  silence  broken.  Gus,  having 
obtained  leave  of  the  house,  washed  to  know,  whether  or 
not  Satan,  should  he  repent  of  his  sins,  w^ould  have  a 
chance  of  regaining  his  former  position  ? 

"That  silly  Scotch  nursemaid  has  been  reading 
Burns's  poems  to  him,  I  suppose,"  said  Lady  Hainault ; 
unless  Mary  herself  has  been  doing  so.  Mary  prefers 
anything  to  Watts's  hymns,  Lady  Ascot." 

"  You  must  not  believe  one  word  Lady  Hainault  says, 
Lady  Ascot,"  said  Mary.  "  She  has  been  shamefully 
worsted  in  an  argument,  and  she  is  resorting  to  all 
sorts  of  unfair  means  to  turn  the  scales.  I  never  read  a 
word  of  Burns's  poems  in  my  life." 

"You  will  be  pleased  not  to  believe  a  single  word 
Miss  Corby  says,  Lady  Ascot,"  said  Lady  Hainault. 
"  She  has  convicted  herself.  She  sings  '  The  banks  and 
braes  of  bonny  Doon ' — very  badly,  I  will  allow,  but  still 
she  sings  it." 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this.  Anything  was  better 
than  the  silence  which  had  gone  before.  It  became 
evident  that  Lady  Hainault  would  not  speak  to  Ade- 
laide. It  was  very  uncomfortable.  Dear  Mar}^  would 
have  got  up  anotlier  friendly  passage  of  arms  mth  Lady 
Hainault,  but  she  was  too  nervous.  She  would  have 
even  drawn  out  Gus,  but  she  saw  that  Gus,  dear  fellow, 
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was  not  in  a  humour  to  be  trusted  that  morning.  He 
evidently  was  aware  that  the  dogs  of  war  were  loose, 
and  was  champing  the  bit  like  a  war-horse.  Lady  Ascot 
was  as  nervous  as  Mary,  dying  to  say  something,  but 
unable.  Lady  Hainault  was  calmly  inexorable,  Ade- 
laide sublimely  indifferent.  If  you  will  also  consider 
that  Lady  Ascot  was  awaiting  news  of  Charles — nay, 
possibly  Charles  liimself — and  that,  in  asking  Adelaide 
to  lunch,  she  had  overlooked  the  probability  that 
William  would  bring  him  back  with  him — that  Lord 
Welter  had  come  without  invitation,  and  that  the  Hain- 
aults  were  totally  unexpected — you  will  think  that  the 
dear  old  lady  was  in  about  as  uncomfortable  a  position 
as  she  could  be,  and  that  any  event,  even  the  house 
catching  fire,  must  change  matters  for  the  better. 

Not  at  all.  They  say  that,  when  things  come  to  the 
worst,  they  must  mend.  That  is  undeniable.  But  when 
are  they  at  the  worst  ?  Who  can  tell  that  ?  Lady  Ascot 
thought  they  were  at  the  worst  now,  and  was  taking 
comfort.  And  then  the  footman  threw  open  the  door, 
and  announced — 

"  Lady  Hainault  and  Miss  Hicks." 

At  this  point  Lady  Ascot  lost  her  temper,  and  ex- 
claimed aloud,  "  This  is  too  much  ! "  They  thought  old 
Lady  Hainault  did  not  hear  her ;  but  she  did,  and  so 
did  Hicks.  They  heard  it  fast  enough,  and  remembered 
it  too. 

In  great  social  catastrophes,  minor  differences  are 
forgotten.     In  the  Indian  mutiny,  people  spoke  to  one 
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another,  and  made  friends,  who  were  at  bitterest  variance 
before.  There  are  crises  so  terrible  that  people  of  all 
creeds  and  shades  of  political  opinion  must  combine 
against  a  common  enemy.  This  w\is  one.  When  this 
dreadful  old  woman  made  her  totally  unexpected  en- 
trance, and  when  Lady  Ascot  showed  herself  so  entirely 
without  discretion  as  to  exclaim  aloud  in  the  way  she 
did,  young  Lady  Hainault  and  Adelaide  were  so  horri- 
fied, so  suddenly  quickened  to  a  sense  of  impending 
danger,  that  they  began  talking  loudly  and  somewhat 
affectionately  to  one  another.  And  young  Lady  Hain- 
ault, whose  self-possession  was  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  by  this  last  misfortune,  began  asking  Adelaide  all 
about  Lady  Brittlejug's  drum,  in  full  hearing  of  her 
mamma-in-law,  who  treasured  up  every  word  she  said. 
And,  just  as  she  became  conscious  of  saying  wildly  that 
she  was  so  sorry  she  could  not  have  been  there — as 
if  Lady  Brittlejug  would  ever  have  had  the  impudence 
to  ask  her — she  saw  Lord  Saltire,  across  the  room, 
looking  quietly  at  her,  with  the  expression  on  his  face 
of  one  of  the  idols  at  Abou  Simbel. 

Turn  Lady  Ascot  once  fairly  to  bay,  you  would  (if 
you  can  forgive  slang)  get  very  little  change  out  of  her. 
She  came  of  valiant  blood.  No  Headstall  was  ever  yet 
known  to  refuse  his  fence.  Even  her  poor  brother, 
showing  as  he  did  traces  of  worn-out  blood  (the  men 
always  go  a  generation  or  two  before  the  women),  had 
been  a  desperate  rider,  offered  to  kick  Fouquier  Tinville 
at  his  trial,  and  had  kept  Simon  waiting  on  the  guillo- 
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tine  while  he  pared  his  nails.  Her  ladyship  rose  and 
accepted  battle  ;  she  advanced  towards  old  Lady  Hain- 
ault,  and,  leaning  on  her  crutched  stick,  began — 

"  And  how  do  you  do,  my  dear  Lady  Hainault  ? " 

She  thought  Lady  Hainault  would  say  something 
very  disagreeable,  a.s  she  usually  did.  She  looked  at 
her,  and  was  surprised  to  see  how  altered  she  was. 
Tliere  was  something  about  her  looks  that  Lady  Ascot 
did  not  like. 

"  ;My  dear  Lady  Ascot,"  said  old  Lady  Hainault,  "  I 
thank  you.  I  am  a  very  old  woman.  I  never  forget 
my  friends,  I  assure  you.  Hicks,  is  Lord  Hainault 
here  ? — I  am  very  blind,"  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  Lady 
Ascot.  Hicks,  I  want  Lord  Hainault  instantly.  Fetch 
liim  to  me,  you  stupid  woman.    Hainault !  Hainault !  " 

Our  Lady  Hainault  rose  suddenly,  and  put  her  arm 
round  her  waist.  "  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  what  do  you 
want  ? " 

"I  want  Hainault,  you  foolish  girl.  Is  that  liim? 
Hainault,  I  have  made  the  will,  my  dear  boy.  The 
rogue  came  to  me,  and  I  told  him  that  the  will  was 
made,  and  that  Britten  and  Sloane  had  witnessed  it. 
Did  I  do  right  or  not,  eh  ?  Ha !  ha !  I  followed  you 
here  to  tell  you.  Don't  let  that  woman  Ascot  insult  me, 
Hainault.  She  has  committed  a  felony,  that  woman. 
I'll  have  her  prosecuted.  And  all  to  get  that  chit 
Alicia  married  to  that  pale-faced  papist,  Petre  Eavens- 
hoe.  She  thinks  I  didn't  know  it,  does  she?  I  knew 
she  knew  it  well  enough,  and  I  knew  it  too,  and  I  have 
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cominittecl  a  felony  too,  in  holding  my  tongue,  and  we'll 
both  go  to  Bridewell,  and — " 

Lord  Saltire  here  came  up,  and  quietly  offered  her  his 
arm.     She  took  it  and  departed,  muttering  to  herself. 

I  must  mention  here,  that  the  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  old  Lady  Hainault,  of  having  made  a  will,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  story.  A  will  had  existed  to  the 
detriment  of  Lady  Hainault  and  Miss  Hicks,  and  she 
had  most  honourably  made  another  in  their  favour. 

Lady  Ascot  would  have  given  worlds  to  unsay  many 
things  she  had  heretofore  said  to  her.  It  was  evident 
that  poor  old  Lady  Hainault's  mind  was  failing.  Lady 
Ascot  would  have  prayed  her  forgiveness  on  her  knees, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Lady  Hainault  never  appeared  in 
public  again.  She  died  a  short  time  after  this,  and,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  left  poor  Miss  Hicks  a  rich  woman. 
Very  few  people  knew  how  much  good  there  was  in  the 
poor  old  soul.     Let  the  Casterton  tenantry  testify. 

On  this  occasion  her  appearance  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  effect  of  reconciling  Lady  Hainault  and 
Adelaide.  A  very  few  minutes  after  her  departure 
William  entered  the  room,  followed  by  Hornby,  whom 
none  of  them  had  ever  seen  before. 

They  saw  from  William's  face  that  something  fresh 
was  the  matter.  He  introduced  Hornby,  who  seemed 
concerned,  and  then  gave  an  open  note  to  Lord  Saltire. 
He  read  it  over,  and  then  said — 

"  This  unhappy  boy  has  disappeared  again.  Appa- 
rently his  interview  with  you  determined  him,  my  dear 
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Lady  Welter.     Can  you  give  us  any  clue  ?     This  is  his 
letter :  "— 

"Dear  Lieutenant, — I  must  say  good-bye  even  to 
you,  my  last  friend.  I  was  recognised  in  your  service 
to-day  by  Lady  Welter,  and  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  stay 
in  it  any  longer.  It  was  a  piece  of  madness  ever  taking 
to  such  a  line  of  life." 

[Here  there  were  three  lines  carefully  erased.  Lord 
Saltire  mentioned  it,  and  Hornby  quietly  said,  "  I  erased 
those  lines  previous  to  showing  the  letter  to  any  one  ; 
they  referred  to  exceedingly  private  matters."  Lord 
Saltire  bowed,  and  continued,] 

"  A  hundred  thanks  for  your  kindness ;  you  have 
been  to  me  more  like  a  brother  than  a  master.  We 
shall  meet  again,  when  you  little  expect  it.  Pray 
don't  assist  in  any  search  after  me  ;  it  will  be  quite 
useless. 

"CiLSJRLES   HOETON." 

Adelaide  came  forward  as  pale  as  death.  "  I  believe 
I  am  the  cause  of  this.  I  did  not  dream  it  would  have 
made  him  alter  his  resolution  so  suddenly.  When 
I  saw  him  yesterday  he  was  in  a  groom's  livery. 
I  told  him  he  was  disgracing  himself,  and  told  him,  if 
he  was  desperate  to  go  to  the  war." 

They  looked  at  one  another  in  silence. 

"  Then,"  Lady  Ascot  said,  "  he  has  enlisted,  I  suppose. 
I  wonder  in  what  regiment  ? — could  it  be  in  yours,  Mr. 
Hornby?" 
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"  The  very  last  in  which  he  would,  I  should  say," 
said  Hornby,  "  if  he  wants  to  conceal  himself.  He 
must  know  that  I  should  find  him  at  once." 

So  Lady  Ascot  was  greatly  pooh-poohed  by  the  other 
wiseacres,  she  being  right  all  the  time. 

"  I  think,"  said  Lord  Saltire  to  Lady  Ascot,  "  that 
perhaps  we  had  better  take  Mr.  Hornby  into  our  con- 
fidence." She  agreed,  and,  after  the  Hainaults  and 
Welters  were  gone,  Hornby  remained  behind  ^^dth  them, 
and  heard  things  which  rather  surprised  him. 

"  Inquiiies  at  the  depots  of  various  regiments  would 
be  as  good  a  plan  as  any.  Meanwhile  I  will  give  any 
assistance  in  my  power.  Pray,  would  it  not  be  a  good 
plan  to  advertise  for  him,  and  state  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Lord  Saltire,  "  we  do  not  wish  to 
make  known  all  the  circumstances  yet.  Other  interests 
have  to  be  consulted,  and  our  information  is  not  yet 
complete.  Complete  !  we  have  nothing  to  go  on  but 
mere  surmise." 

"  You  will  think  me  inquisitive,"  said  Hornby.  "  But 
you  little  know  what  a  right  (I  had  almost  said)  I  have 
to  ask  these  questions.  Does  the  present  Mr.  Eavenshoe 
know  of  all  this  ?  " 

"  Not  one  word." 

And  so  Hornby  departed  with  William,  and  said 
nothing  at  all  about  Ellen.  As  they  left  the  door  a 
little  shoe-black  looked  inquisitively  at  them,  and 
seemed  as  though  he  would  speak.    They  did  not  notice 
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the  child.  He  could  have  told  them  what  tliey  wanted 
to  know,  but  how  were  they  to  guess  that  ? 

Impossible.  Actually,  according  to  the  sagacious 
Welter,  half  a  million  pounds,  and  other  things,  going 
a-begging,  and  a  dirty  little  shoe-black  the  only  human 
being  who  knew  where  the  heii'  wa£  !  A  pig  is  an 
an  obstinate  animal,  likewise  a  sheep  ;  but  what  pig  or 
sheep  was  ever  so  provoking  in  its  obstinacy  as  Charles 
in  his  good-natured,  well-meaning,  blimdering  stupidity  ? 
In  a  very  short  time  you  will  read  an  advertisement 
put  into  the  Times  by  Lady  Ascot's  solicitor,  wliich 
will  show  you  the  reason  for  some  of  the  great  anxiety 
which  she  and  others  felt  to  have  him  on  the  spot.  At 
first  Lady  Ascot  and  Lord  Saltire  lamented  his  absence, 
from  the  hearty  goodwill  they  bore  him ;  but,  as  time 
wore  on,  they  began  to  get  deeply  solicitous  for  his 
return  for  other  reasons.  Lady  Ascot's  hands  were  tied. 
She  was  in  a  quandary,  and,  when  the  intelligence  came 
of  his  having  enlisted,  and  there  seemed  nearly  a  cer- 
tainty of  his  being  shipped  off  to  foreign  parts,  and 
killed  before  she  could  get  at  him,  she  was  in  a  still 
greater  quandary.  Suppose,  before  being  killed,  he  was 
to  marry  some  one  ?  "  Good  heavens,  my  dear  James, 
was  ever  an  unfortunate  wretch  punished  so  before  for 
keeping  a  secret  ? " 

"  I  should  say  not,  Maria,"  said  Lord  Saltire  coolly. 
"I  declare  I  love  the  lad  better  the  more  trouble  he 
gives  one.  There  never  was  such  a  dear  obstinate  dog. 
Welter  has  been  making  his  court,  and  has  made  it  well 
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— with  an  air  of  ruffian-like  simplicity,  wMch  was 
cliamiing,  because  novel.  I,  even  I,  can  hardly  tell 
whether  it  was  real  or  not.  He  has  ten  times  the  brains 
of  his  shallow-pated  little  wife,  whose  manoeuvres,  my 
dear  Maria,  I  should  have  thought  even  you,  not  ordi- 
narily a  sagacious  person,  might  have  seen  through." 

"  I  believe  the  girl  loves  me  ;  and  don't  be  rude, 
James." 

"  I  believe  she  don't  care  twopence  for  you  ;  and 
I  shall  be  as  rude  as  I  please,  Maria." 

Poor  Lord  Ascot  had  a  laugh  at  tliis  little  battle 
between  his  mother  and  her  old  friend.  So  Lord  Saltire 
turned  to  him  and  said — 

"At  half-past  one  to-moiTow  morning,  you  will  be 
awakened  by  three  ruffians  in  crape  masks,  with  pistols, 
who  will  take  you  out  of  bed  with  horrid  threats,  and 
walk  you  upstairs  and  do^\ai  in  your  shirt,  until  you 
have  placed  all  your  money  and  valuables  into  their 
hands.  They  will  effect  an  entrance  by  removing 
a  pane  of  glass,  and  introducing  a  small  boy,  disguised 
as  a  shoe-black,  who  will  give  them  admittance." 

"  Good  Gad  !  "  said  Lord  Ascot,  "what  are  you  talking 
about?" 

"  Don't  you  see  that  shoe-black  over  the  way  ? "  said 
Lord  Saltire.  "  He  has  been  watching  the  house  through 
two  hours ;  the  burglars  are  going  to  put  him  in  at 
the  back-kitchen  window.  There  comes  Daventry  back 
from  the  police-station.  I  bet  you  a  sovereign  he  has 
his  boots  cleaned." 
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Poor  Lord  Ascot  jumped  at  tlie  bet  like  an  old  war- 
horse.  "  I'd  have  given  you  three  to  one  if  you  had 
waited." 

Lord  Daventry  had  indeed  reappeared  on  the  scene  ; 
liis  sole  attendant  was  one  of  the  little  girls  mth  a  big 
bonnet  and  a  baby,  before  mentioned,  who  had  evidently 
followed  him  to  the  police-station,  watched  Mm  in,  and 
then  accompanied  him  home — staring  at  him  as  at 
a  man  of  dark  e:^eriences,  a  man  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of  on  any  account,  lest  some  new  and  exciting  thing 
should  befall  him  meanwhile.  This  young  lady,  having 
absented  herself  some  two  hours  on  this  errand,  and 
having  thereby  deprived  the  baby  of  its  natural  nourish- 
ment, was  now  suddenly  encountered  by  an  angry 
mother,  and,  knowing  what  she  had  to  expect,  was 
forced  to  ''dodge"  her  infuriated  parent  round  and 
round  Lord  Daventry,  in  a  way  which  made  that 
venerable  nobleman  giddy,  and  caused  him  to  stop, 
shut  his  eyes,  and  feebly  offer  them  money  not  to  do 
it  any  more.  LHtimately  the  young  lady  was  caught 
and  cuffed,  the  baby  was  refreshed,  and  his  lordship 
free. 

Lord  Saltire  won  his  pound,  to  his  great  delight. 
Such  an  event  as  a  shoe-black  in  South  Audley  Street 
was  not  to  be  passed  by.  Lord  Daventry  entered  into 
conversation  ^vith  our  little  friend,  asked  him  if  he 
went  to  school  ?  if  he  could  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  ?  how 
much  he  made  in  the  day  ?  whether  his  parents  were 
alive  ?  and  ultimately  had  his  boots  cleaned,  and  gave 
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the  boy  half-a-crown.  After  which  he  disappeared  from 
the  scene,  and,  like  many  of  our  large  stafif  of  super- 
numeraries, from  this  history  for  evermore — he  has 
served  his  turn  with  us.  Let  us  dismiss  the  kind- 
hearted  old  dandy,  with  our  best  wishes. 

Lord  Saltire  saw  him  give  the  boy  the  half-crown. 
He  saw  the  boy  pocket  it  as  though  it  were  a  halfpenny  ; 
and  afterwards  continue  to  watch  the  house,  as  before. 
He  was  more  sure  than  ever  that  the  boy  meant  no 
good.  If  he  had  known  that  he  was  waiting  for  one 
chance  of  seeing  Charles  again,  perhaps  he  would  have 
given  him  half-a-crown  himself.  What  a  difference  one 
word  from  that  boy  would  have  made  in  our  story  ! 

When  they  came  back  from  dinner,  there  was  the 
boy  still  lying  on  the  pavement,  leaning  against  his  box. 
The  little  girl  who  had  had  her  ears  boxed  came  and 
talked  to  him  for  a  time,  and  went  on.  After  a  time  she 
eame  back  with  a  quartern  loaf  in  her  hand,  the  crumbs 
of  which  she  picked  as  she  went  along,  after  the  manner 
of  children  sent  on  an  errand  to  the  baker's.  When  she 
had  gone  by,  he  rose  and  leant  against  the  railings, 
as  though  lingering,  loth  to  go. 

Once  more,  later.  Lord  Saltire  looked  out,  and  the  boy 
was  still  there.  "  I  wonder  w^hat  the  poor  little  rogue 
wants  ? "  said  Lord  Saltire  ;  "  I  have  half  a  mind  to  go 
and  ask  him."  But  he  did  not.  It  was  not  to  be,  my 
lord.  You  might  have  been  with  Charles  the  next 
morning  at  Windsor.  You  might  have  been  in  time  if 
you  had  ;  you  will  have  a  diflerent  soi-t  of  meeting  with 
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him  than  that,  if  you  meet  him  at  all.  Beyond  the 
grave,  my  lord,  that  meeting  must  be.  Possibly  a 
happier  one,  who  knows  ?  who  dare  say  ? 

The  summer  night  closed  in,  but  the  boy  lingered 
yet,  to  see,  if  perchance  he  might,  the  only  friend  he 
ever  had ;  to  hear,  if  he  might,  the  only  voice  which 
had  ever  spoken  gently  and  kindly  to  him  of  higher 
things :  the  only  voice  which  had  told  him  that  strange, 
wild  tale,  scarce  believed  as  yet,  of  a  glorious  immor- 
tality. 

The  streets  began  to  get  empty.     The  people  passed 

him — 

"  Ones  and  twos, 
And  groups  ;  the  latest  said  the  night  grew  cliill. 
And  hastened  ;  but  he  loitered  ;  whilst  the  dews 
Fell  fast,  he  loitered  still." 


VOL.  IL 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

LADY  HAINAULT'S  BLOTTING-BOOK. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  I  ought  now  to  follow 
Charles  in  his  military  career,  step  by  step.  But  the 
fact  is  that  I  know  no  more  about  the  details  of  horse- 
soldiering  than  a  marine,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot.  It  is 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  reader  may 
coDgi-atulate  himself  on  my  ignorance,  and  it  may  also 
be  possible  that  he  has  good  reason  for  so  doing. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  Hornby's  introduction  to 
Lord  Saltire  and  Lady  Ascot,  he  was  off  with  the  head- 
quarters of  his  regiment  to  Varna.  The  depot  was  at 
Windsor,  and  there,  unknown  to  Hornby,  was  Charles, 
drilling  and  drilling.  Two  more  troops  were  to  follow 
the  head-quarters  in  a  short  time,  and  so  weU  had 
Charles  stuck  to  his  duty  that  he  was  considered  fit  to 
take  his  place  in  one  of  them.  Before  his  moustaches 
were  properly  grown,  he  found  himself  a  soldier  in  good 
earnest. 

In  aU  his  troubles  this  was  the  happiest  time  he  had, 
for  he  had  got  rid  of  the  feeling  that  he  was  a  disgraced 
man.  If  he  must  wear  a  livery,  he  would  wear  the 
Queen's  ;  there  was  no  disgrace  in  that.  He  was  a 
soldier,  and  he  would  be  a  hero.     Sometimes,  perhaps. 
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he  thouglit  for  a  moment  that  he,  with  his  two  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  education,  might  have  been  better 
employed  than  in  littering  a  horse,  and  swash-bucklering 
about  among  the  Windsor  taverns  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
long  about  it.  If  there  were  any  disgrace  in  the  matter, 
there  was  a  time  coming  soon,  by  all  accounts,  when  the 
disgrace  would  be  wiped  out  in  fire  and  blood  On 
Sunday,  when  he  saw  the  Eton  lads  streaming  up  to 
the  terrace,  the  ^Id  Shrewsbury  days,  and  the  past 
generally,  used  to  come  back  to  him  rather  unpleasantly ; 
but  the  bugle  put  it  all  out  of  his  head  again  in  a 
moment.  Were  there  not  the  three  most  famous  armies 
in  the  world  gathering,  gathering,  for  a  feast  of  ravens  1 
Was  not  the  world  looking  on  in  silence  and  awe,  to  see 
England,  France,  and  Kussia  locked  in  a  death-grip? 
Was  not  he  to  make  one  at  the  merry  meeting  ?  ^Mio 
could  think  at  such  a  time  as  this  ? 

The  time  was  getting  short  now.  In  five  days  they 
were  to  start  for  Southampton,  to  follow  the  head- 
quarters to  Constantinople,  to  Varna,  and  so  into  the 
dark  thunder-cloud  beyond.  He  felt  as  certain  that  he 
would  never  come  back  again,  as  that  the  sun  would 
rise  on  the  morrow. 

He  made  the  last  energetic  effort  that  he  made  at  all. 
It  was  like  the  last  struggle  of  a  drowning  man.  He  says 
that  the  way  it  happened  was  this.  And  I  believe  him, 
for  it  was  one  of  his  own  mad  impulses,  and,  like  all  his 
other  impulses,  it  came  too  late.  They  came  branking 
into  some  pot-house,  half  a  dozen  of  them,  and  talked 

e2 
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loud  about  this  and  that,  and  one  young  lad  among 
them  said,  that  "  he  would  give  a  thousand  pounds,  if  he 
had  it,  to  see  his  sister  before  he  went  away,  for  fear  she 
should  think  that  he  had  gone  off  without  thinking  of  her." 

Charles  left  them,  and  walked  up  the  street.  As  he 
wallved,  his  pui-pose  gi^ew.  He  went  straight  to  the 
quarters  of  a  certain  cornet,  son  to  the  major  of  the 
regiment,  and  asked  to  speak  to  him. 

The  comet,  a  quiet,  smooth-faced  <boy,  listened  pa- 
tiently to  what  he  had  to  say,  but  shook  his  head  and 
told  liim  he  feared  it  was  impossible.  But,  he  said,  after 
a  pause,  he  would  help  him  all  he  could.  The  next 
morning  he  took  him  to  the  major  while  he  was  alone 
at  breakfast,  and  Charles  laid  his  case  before  him  so 
well,  that  the  kind  old  man  gave  him  leave  to  go  to 
London  at  four  o'clock,  and  come  back  by  the  last  train 
that  same  evening. 

The  Duchess  of  Cheshire's  ball  Avas  the  last  and 
greatest  which  was  given  that  season.  It  was,  they  say, 
in  some  sort  like  the  Duchess  of  Eichmond's  ball  before 
Waterloo.  The  story  I  have  heard  is  that  Lord  George 
Barty  persuaded  liis  mother  to  give  it,  because  he  was 
sure  that  it  would  be  the  last  ball  he  should  ever  dance 
at.  At  all  events  the  ball  was  given,  and  he  was  right ; 
for  he  sailed  in  the  same  ship  with  Charles  four  days 
after,  and  was  killed  at  Balaclava.  However,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  All  we  have  to  do  mth  is  the 
fact,  that  it  was  a  very  gi-eat  ball  indeed,  and  that  Lady 
Hainault  was  going  to  it. 
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Some  traditions  and  customs  grow  by  degi'ees  into 
laws,  ay,  and  into  laws  less  frequently  broken  than  those 
■made  and  pro\dded  by  Parliament.  Allow  people  to 
walk  across  the  corner  of  one  of  your  fields  for  twenty 
years,  and  there  is  a  right  of  way,  and  they  may  walk 
across  that  field  till  the  crack  of  doom.  Allow  a  man  to 
build  a  hut  on  your  property,  and  live  in  it  for  twenty 
years,  and  you  can't  get  rid  of  him.  He  gains  a  right 
there.  (I  never  was  annoyed  in  either  of  these  ways 
myself,  for  reasons  which  I  decline  to  mention ;  but  it 
is  the  law,  I  believe.)  There  is  no  law  to  make  the 
young  men  fire  off  guns  at  one's  gate  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, but  they  never  miss  doing  it.  (I  found  some 
of  the  men  using  their  rifles  for  this  purpose  last 
year,  and  had  to  fulminate  about  it.)  To  follow  out 
the  argument,  there  was  no  rule  in  Lord  Hainault's 
house  that  the  children  should  always  come  in  and  see 
their  aunt  dress  for  a  ball.  But  they  always  did ;  and 
Lady  Hainault  herself,  thougli  she  could  be  perfectly 
determined,  never  dared  to  question  their  right. 

They  behaved  very  well.  Flora  brought  in  a  broken 
picture-broom,  wliich,  stuck  into  an  old  straw  hat  of 
Archy's,  served  her  for  feathers.  She  also  made  unto 
herself  a  newspaper  fan.  Gus  had  an  old  t^velfth-cake 
ornament  on  his  breast  for  a  star,  and  a  tape  round  his 
neck  for  a  garter.  In  this  guise  they  represented  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Chesliire,  and  received  their 
company  in  a  corner,  as  good  as  gold.  As  for  Arch}',  he 
nursed  his  cat,  sucked  his  thumb,  and  looked  at  liis  aunt. 
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Mary  was  "  by  way  of "  lielping  Lady  Hainault's 
maid,  but  she  was  ver}^  clumsy  about  it,  and  her  hands 
shook  a  good  deal.  Lady  Hainault,  at  last  looking  up, 
saw  that  she  was  deadly  pale,  and  crying.  So,  instead 
of  taking  any  notice,  she  dismissed  the  cliildren  as 
soon  as  she  could,  as  a  first  step  towards  being  left 
alone  with  JMary. 

Gus  and  Flora,  finding  that  they  must  go,  changed 
the  game,  and  made  believe  that  they  were  at  court,  and 
that  their  aunt  was  the  Queen.  So  they  dexterously 
backed  to  the  door  and  bowed  themselves  out.  Archy 
was  lord  chamberlain,  or  gold  stick,  or  what  not,  and  had 
to  follow  them  in  the  same  way.  He  was  less  successful, 
for  he  had  to  walk  backwards,  sucking  his  thumb,  and 
nursing  his  cat  upside  down  (she  was  a  patient  cat,  and 
was  as  much  accustomed  to  be  nursed  that  way  as  any 
other).  He  got  on  very  well  till  he  came  to  the  door, 
when  he  fell  on  the  back  of  his  head,  crushing  his  cat 
and  biting  his  thumb  to  the  bone.  Gus  and  Flora 
picked  him  up,  saying  that  lord  chamberlains  never 
cried  when  they  fell  on  the  backs  of  their  heads.  But 
Archy,  poor  dear,  was  obliged  to  cry  a  little,  the  more  so 
as  the  dear  cat  had  bolted  upstairs,  with  her  tail  as  big 
as  a  fox's,  and  Archy  was  afraid  she  was  angry  with 
him,  which  seemed  quite  possible.  So  Mary  had  to  go 
out  and  take  him  to  the  nursery.  He  would  stop  his 
crying,  he  said,  if  she  would  tell  hun  the  stoiy  of  Ivedy 
Avedy.  So  she  told  it  him  quite  to  the  end,  where  the 
baffled  old  sorcerer,  Gongolo,  gets  into  the  plate-warmer 
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with  his  three  farthings  and  the  Ijrass  soup-ladle,  shuts 
the  door  after  him,  and  disappears  for  ever.  After 
which  she  went  do^\'Il  to  Lady  Hainault's  room  again. 

Lady  Hainault  was  alone  now.  She  was  sitting 
before  her  dressing-table,  \vith  her  liands  folded,  appa- 
rently looking  at  herself  in  the  glass.  She  took  no 
notice  of  what  she  had  seen  ;  thougli,  now  they  were 
alone  together,  she  determined  that  Maiy  should  tell 
her  what  was  the  matter — for,  in  truth,  she  was  very 
anxious  to  know.  She  never  looked  at  !Mary  when  she 
came  in  ;  she  only  said — 

"  Mary,  my  love,  how  do  I  look  ? " 

"  I  never  saw  you  look  so  beautiful  before,"  said  Mary. 

"I  am  glad  of  that.  Hainault  is  so  ridiculously 
proud  of  me,  that  I  really  delight  in  looking  my  best. 
Now,  Maiy,  let  me  have  the  necklace  ;  that  is  all,  I 
believe,  unless  you  would  like  me  to  put  on  a  little 
rouge." 

Mary'  tried  to  laugh,  but  could  not.  Her  hands  were 
shaking  so  that  the  jewels  were  clicking  together  as  she 
held  them.  Lady  Hainault  saw  that  she  must  help 
her  to  speak,  but  she  had  no  occasion  ;  the  necklace 
helped  her. 

It  was  a  very  singular  necklace,  a  Hainault  heirloom, 
wliich  Lady  Hainault  always  wore  on  grand  occasions 
to  please  her  husband.  There  was  no  other  necklace 
like  it  anywhere,  though  some  folks  who  did  not  own  it 
said  it  was  old-fashioned,  and  should  be  reset.  It  was  a 
collar  of  nine  points,  the  ends   of  ])ril Hants,  running 
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upwards  as  the  points  broadened  into  larger  rose 
diamoads.  Tlie  eye,  catching  the  end  of  the  points,  was 
dazzled  with  yellow  light,  which  faded  into  red  as  the 
rays  of  the  larger  roses  overpowered  the  brilliants  :  and 
at  the  upper  rim  the  soft  crimson  haze  of  light  melted, 
overpowered,  into  nine  blazing  great  rubies.  It  seemed, 
however,  a  shame  to  hide  such  a  beautiful  neck  by  such 
a  glorious  bauble. 

Mary  was  try^ing  to  clasp  it  on,  but  her  fingers  failed, 
and  down  went  the  jew^els  clasliing  on  the  floor.  The 
next  moment  she  was  down  too,  on  her  knees,  clutching 
Lady  Hainault's  hand,  and  saying,  or  trying  to  say,  in 
spite  of  a  passionate  burst  of  sobbing,  "  Lady  Hainault, 
let  me  see  him  ;  let  me  see  him,  or  I  shall  die." 

Lady  Hainault  turned  suddenly  upon  her,  and  laid 
her  disengaged  hand  upon  her  hair.  "  My  little  dar- 
ling," she  said,  "  my  pretty  little  bird." 

"You  must  let  me  see  him.  You  could  not  be  so 
cruel.  I  always  loved  him,  not  like  a  sister,  oh !  not 
like  a  sister,  woe  to  me.  As  you  love  Lord  Hainault ; 
I  know  it  now." 

"  My  poor  little  Mary.  I  always  thought  something 
of  this  kind." 

"  He  is  coming  to-night.  He  sails  to-morrow  or  next 
day,  and  I  shall  never  see  him  again." 

*•'  Sails  !  where  for  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  he  does  not  say.  But  you  must  let 
me  see  him.  He  don't  dream  I  care  for  him,  Lady 
Hainault.     But  I  must  see  him,  or  I  shall  die." 
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''  You  shall  see  him ;  but  ^\'ho  is  it  ?  Any  one  I 
know  ? " 

"  Who  is  it  ?  Who  could  it  be  but  Charles  Kavens- 
hoe?" 

"  Good  God !  Coming  here  to-night !  Mary,  ring 
the  bell  for  Alwright.  Send  round  to  South  Audley 
Street  for  Lord  Saltire,  or  William  Eavenshoe,  or  some 
of  them.  They  are  dying  to  catch  him.  There  is  some- 
thing more  in  their  eagerness  than  you  or  I  know  of. 
Send  at  once,  Mary,  or  we  shall  be  too  late.  AVlien  does 
he  come  ?  Get  up,  my  dear.  My  poor  little  Maiy.  I 
am  so  Sony.  Is  he  coming  here  ?  And  how  soon  will 
he  come,  dear  ?  Do  be  calm.  Think  what  we  may  do 
for  him.  He  should  be  here  now.  Stay,  I  will  write 
a  note — just  one  line.  Where  is  my  blotting-book  ? 
Alwright,  get  my  blotting-book.  And  stay  ;  say  that,  if 
any  one  calls  for  ^liss  Corby,  he  is  to  be  shown  into  the 
drawing-room  at  once.     Let  us  go  there,  Mary." 

Alwright  had  meanwhile,  not  having  heard  the  last 
sentence,  departed  to  the  drawing-room,  and  possessed 
herself  of  Lady  Hainault's  portfolio,  meaning  to  carr}^ 
it.  up  to  the  dressing-room;  then  she  had  remembered 
the  message  about  any  one  calling  being  shown  up  to 
the  dra^\Tng-room,  and  had  gandered  down  to  the  hall 
to  give  it  to  the  porter ;  after  which  she  gandered 
upstairs  to  the  dressing-room  again,  thinking  that  Lady 
Hainault  was  there,  and  missing  both  her  and  Maiy 
from  having  gone  downstau's.  So,  wliile  she  and  Mary 
were  looking  for  the  blotting-book  impatiently  in  the 
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drawing-room,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  servant 
announced,  "  A  gentleman  to  see  Miss  Corby." 

He  had  discreetly  said  a  gentleman,  for  he  did  not 
like  to  say  an  Hussar.  Mary  turned  round  and  saw  a 
man  all  scarlet  and  gold  before  her,  and  was  frightened 
and  did  not  know  him.  But  when  he  said,  "  !Mary,"  in 
the  old,  old  voice,  there  came  such  a  rush  of  bygone 
times,  bygone  w^ords,  scenes,  sounds,  meetings  and 
partings,  sorrows  and  joys,  into  her  wild,  warm  little 
heart,  that,  witli  a  low,  loving,  tender  cry,  she  ran  to 
him  and  hid  her  face  on  his  bosom.  ^ 

And  Lady  Hainault  swept  out  of  the  room  after  that 
unlucky  blotting-book.  And  I  intend  to  go  after  her, 
out  of  mere  politeness,  to  help  her  to  find  it.  I  will  not 
submit  to  be  lectured  for  making  an  aposiopesis.  If  any 
think  they  could  do  tliis  business  better  than  I,  let 
them  communicate  with  the  publishers,  and  finish  the 
story  for  themselves.  I  decline  to  go  into  that  drawing- 
room  at  present.  I  shall  wander  upstairs  into  my  lady's 
chamber,  after  that  goosey-gander  Alwright,  and  see 
what  she  has  done  with  the  blotting-book. 

Lady  Hainault  found  the  idiot  of  a  woman  in  her 
dressing-room,  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass,  with  the 
blotting-book  under  her   arm.     The   maid  looked   as 

^  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  tried  to  write  this  paragi-aph  from  the 
word  "Mary,"  to  the  word  "bosom,"  without  using  a  siugle  word 
derived  from  the  Latin.  After  having  taken  all  possible  pains  to  do  so, 
I  found  there  were  eight  out  of  forty-eight.  I  think  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  reduce  the  proportion  lower,  and  I  think  it  is  undesirable  to 
reduce  it  so  low. 
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foolish  as  people  generally  do  who  are  caught  looking  at 
themselves  in  the  glass.  (How  disconcerting  it  is  to  be 
found  standing  on  a  chair  before  the  chimney-glass, 
just  to  have  a  look  at  your  entire  figui'e  before  going  to 
a  party  !)^  But  Lady  Hainault  said  nothing  to  her; 
but,  taking  the  book  from  under  her  arm,  she  sat  down 
and  fiercely  scrawled  off  a  note  to  Lord  Saltire,  to  be 
opened  by  any  of  them,  to  say  that  Charles  Ravenshoe 
was  then  in  her  house,  and  to  come  in  God's  name. 

"  I  have  caged  their  bird  for  them,"  she  said  out  loud 
when  she  had  just  finished  and  was  folding  up  the 
letter ; . ''  they  will  owe  me  a  good  turn  for  this." 

The  maid,  who  had  no  notion  an}i:hing  was  the 
matter,  had  been  surreptitiously  looking  in  the  glass 
again,  and  wondering  whether  her  nose  was  reaUy  so 
very  red  after  all.  AMien  Lady  Hainault  spoke  thus 
aloud  to  herself,  she  gave  a  guilty  start,  and  said, 
"  Immediately,  my  lady,"  which  you  will  perceive  was 
not  exactly  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,  my  good  old  Alwright,  and  dont 
tread  on  my  necklace,  Ahvright ;  it  is  close  at  your 
feet." 

So  it  was.  Lying  where  Maiy  had  dropped  it.  Al- 
wright thought  she  must  have  knocked  it  off  the 
dressing-table ;  but,  when  Lady  Hainault  told  her  that 
Miss  Corby  had  dropped  it  there,  Alwi'ight  began  to 
wonder  why  her  ladysliip  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  pick  it  up  again. 

1  Which  is  a  crib  from  Sir  E.  B.  L.  B,  L. 
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"  Put  it  on  while  I  seal  this  letter,  will  you  ?  I  can- 
not trust  you,  Alwright ;  I  must  go  myself."  She  went 
out  of  the  room  and  quickly  downstairs  to  the  hall. 
All  this  had  taken  but  a  few  minutes  ;  she  had  hurried 
as  much  as  was  possible,  but  the  time  seems  longer  to 
us,  because,  following  my  usual  plan  of  playing  the 
fool  on  impoi-tant  occasions,  I  have  been  telling  you 
about  the  lady-maid's  nose.  She  went  down  quickly  to 
the  hall,  and  sent  off  one  of  the  men  to  South  Audley 
Street  with  her  note,  giving  him  orders  to  run  all  the 
way,  and  personally  to  see  Lady  Ascot,  or  some  one  else 
of  those  named.     After  this  she  came  upstairs  again. 

AMien  she  came  to  the  dra^^ing-room  door,  Charles 
was  standing  at  it.  "  Lady  Hainault,"  he  said,  "  would 
you  come  here,  please  ?     Poor  Mary  has  fainted." 

" Poor  thing,"  said  Lady  Hainault,  "I  will  come  to 
her.  One  word,  Mr.  Eavenshoe.  Oh,  do  think  one 
instant  of  this  fatal,  miserable  resolution  of  yours. 
Think  how  fond  we  have  all  been  of  you.  Think  of 
the  love  that  your  cousin  and  Lady  Ascot  bear  for  you, 
and  communicate  with  them.  At  all  events  stay  ten 
minutes  more,  and  see  one  of  them.  I  must  go  to  poor 
Mary." 

"Dear  Lady  Hainault,  you  will  not  change  my 
resolution  to  stand  alone.  There  is  a  source  of  disiirrace 
you  probably  know  nothing  of.  Besides,  nothing  shoii; 
of  an  Order  in  Council  could  stop  me  now.  We  sail 
for  the  East  in  twenty -four  hours." 

They  had  just  time  for  this,  vevy  hurriedly  spoken, 
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for  poor  little  Maiy  had  done  what  she  never  had  done 
before  in  her  life,  fainted  away.  Lady  Hainault  and 
Charles  went  into  the  drawing-room. 

Just  before  this,  AlwTight,  coming  downstairs,  had 
seen  her  most  sacred  mistress  standing  at  the  drawing- 
room  door,  talking  familiarly  and  earnestly  to  a  common 
soldier.  Her  ladyship  had  taken  his  hand  in  hers,  and 
was  laying  her  other  hand  upon  his  breast.  Ah\Tight 
sat  down  on  the  stairs. 

She  was  a  poor  feeble  thing,  and  it  was  too  much  for 
her.  She  was  Casterton-bred,  and  had  a  feeling  for  the 
honour  of  the  family.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  run  to 
Lord  Hainault's  dressing-room  door  and  lock  him  in. 
Her  next  was  to  rock  herself  to  and  fro  and  moan. 
She  followed  the  latter  of  these  two  impulses.  Mean- 
while, Lady  Hainault  had  succeeded  in  bringing  poor 
Mary  to  herself  Charles  had  seen  her  bending  over 
the  poor  little  lifeless  body,  and  blessed  her.  Presently 
Lady  Hainault  said,  "  She  is  better  now,  Mr.  Eavenshoe, 
will  you  come  and  speak  to  her?"  There  was  no 
answer.  Lady  Hainault  thought  Charles  was  in  the 
little  drawing-room,  and  had  not  heard  her.  She 
went  there.  It  was  dimly  lighted,  but  she  saw  in  a 
moment  that  it  was  empty.  She  grew  frightened,  and 
hurriedly  went  out  on  to  the  stairs.  There  was  no 
one  there.  She  hurried  down,  and  was  met  by  the 
weeping  Alwright. 

"  He  is  safe  out  of  the  house,  my  lady,"  said  that 
brilliant  genius.     "  I  saw  him  come  out  of  the  dra^^^ng- 
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room,  and  I  ran  down  and  sent  the  liall  porter  on  a 
message,  and  let  liini  out  myself.  Oh !  my  lady !  my 
lady!" 

Lady  Hainaiilt  was  a  perfect-tempered  woman,  but 
she  could  not  stand  this.  "Alwright,"  she  said,  ''you 
are  a  perfect,  hopeless,  imbecile  idiot.  Go  and  tell  his 
lordsliip  to  come  to  me  instantly.  Instantly !  do  you 
hear?  I  wouldn't,"  she  continued  to  herself  when 
Al Wright  was  gone,  "  face  Lord  Saltire  alone  after  this 
for  a  thousand  pounds." 

Wliat  was  the  result  of  Charles's  interview  with 
Mary  ?  Simply  this.  The  poor  little  thing  had  inno- 
cently shown  him,  in  a  way  he  could  not  mistake,  that 
she  loved  him  with  all  her  heart  and  soul.  And,  when 
he  left  that  room,  he  had  sworn  an  oath  to  himself  that 
he  would  use  all  his  ingenuity  to  prevent  her  ever 
setting  eyes  on  him  again.  "  I  am  low  and  degraded 
enough  now,"  he  said  to  himself;  "but  if  I  gave  that 
poor  innocent  child  the  opportunity  of  noui'ishing  her 
love  for  me,  I  should  be  too  low  to  live." 

He  did  not  contemplate  the  possibility,  you  see,  of 
raising  himself  to  her  level  No.  He  was  too  much 
broken  down  for  that.  Hope  was  dead  with  him.  He 
had  always  been  a  man  of  less  than  average  strength  of 
will ;  and  two  or  three  disasters — terrible  disasters  they 
were,  remember — had  made  him  such  as  we  see  him,  a 
helpless,  drifting  log  upon  the  sea  of  chance.  What 
Lord  Welter  had  said  was  terribly  true,  "Charles 
Eavenshoe  is  broken-hearted."     But  to  the  very  last  he 
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was  a  just,  honourable,  true,  kind-hearted  man.  A 
man  in  ten  thousand.  Call  him  fool,  if  you  will.  I 
cannot  gainsay  you  there.  But  when  you  have  said 
that,  you  have  finished. 

Did  he  love  INfary  ?  Yes,  from  this  time  for^vard,  he 
loved  her  as  she  loved  him  ;  and,  the  darker  the  night 
grew,  that  star  burned  steadily  and  more  steadily  yet. 
Never  brighter,  perhaps,  than  when  it  gleamed  on  the 
turbid  waters,  which  whelm  the  bodies  of  those  to 
whose  eyesight  all  stars  have  set  for,  ever. 
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CHAPTEE  XXII. 

IN  WHICH  CUTHBERT  BEGINS  TO  SEE  THINGS  IN  A 
NEW  LIGHT. 

The  stream  at  Eavenshoe  was  as  low  as  they  had  ever 
seen  it,  said  the  keeper's  boys  who  were  allowed  to  take 
artists  and  strangers  up  to  see  the  waterfall  in  the  wood. 
The  artists  said  that  it  was  more  beautiful  than  ever ; 
for  now,  instead  of  roaring  headlong  over  the  rocks  in 
one  great  sheet  beneath  the  quivering  oak  leaves,  it 
streamed  and  spouted  over  and  among  the  black  slabs 
of  slate  in  a  million  interlacing  jets.  Yes,  the  artists 
were  quite  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things ;  but  the 
few  happy  souls  who  had  dared  to  ask  Cuthbert  for  a 
day  or  so  of  salmon-fisliing  were  not  so  well  satisfied 
by  any  means.  While  the  artists  were  sajring  that  this 
sort  of  tiring,  you  know,  was  the  sort  of  thing  to  show 
one  how  true  it  was  that  beauty,  life,  and  art,  were 
terms  co-ordinate,  synonymous,  inseparable — that  these 
made  up  the  sum  of  existence — that  the  end  of  existence 
was  love,  and  what  was  love  but  the  worship  of  the 
beautiful  (or  something  of  this  sort,  for  your  artist  is 
but  a  mortal  man,  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  is  apt,  if  you 
give  him  plenty  of  tobacco  on  a  liot  day,  to  get  uncom- 
mon hazy  in  his  talk) — while,  I  say,  the  artists  were 
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working  away  like  mad,  and  uttering  the  most  beautiful 
sentiments  in  the  world,  the  anglers  were,  as  old  Master 
Lee,  up  to  Slarrow,  would  have  said,  "dratting"  the 
scenery,  the  water,  the  weather,  the  beer,  and  existence 
generally,  because  it  wouldn't  rain.  If  it  had  rained, 
you  see,  the  artists  would  have  left  talking  about  the 
beautiful,  and  begun  "  dratting "  in  turn ;  leaving  the 
anglers  to  talk  about  the  beautiful  as  best  they  might. 
"\Miich  fact  gives  rise  to  moral  reflections  of  the  pro- 
foundest  sort.  But  every  one,  except  the  discontented 
anglers,  would  have  said  that  it  was  heavenly  summer 
weather.  The  hay  was  all  got  in  without  one  drop  of 
rain  on  it.  And  now,  as  one  glorious,  cloudless  day 
succeeded  another,  all  the  land  seemed  silently  swelling 
with  the  wealth  of  the  harvest.  Fed  by  gentle  dews  at 
night,  warmed  by  the  genial  sun  by  day,  the  corn  began 
to  turn  from  grey  to  gold,  and  the  distant  valleys  which 
spread  away  inland,  folded  in  the  mighty  grey  arms  of 
the  moor,  shone  out  gallantly  with  acre  beyond  acre  of 
yellow  wheat  and  barley.     A  still,  happy  time. 

And  the  sea !  Wlio  shall  tell  the  beauty  of  the  rest- 
less Atlantic  in  such  weather  ?  For  nearly  three  weeks 
there  was  a  gentle  wind,  now  here,  now  there,  which 
just  curled  the  water,  and  made  a  purple  shadow  for 
such  light  clouds  as  crept  across  the  blue  sky  above. 
Night  and  morning  the  fishing-boats  crept  out  and  in. 
Never  was  such  a  fishing  season.  Tlie  mouth  of  the 
stream  was  crowded  with  salmon,  waiting  to  get  up  the 
first  fresh.     You  might  see  them  as  you  sailed  across 
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the  shallow  sand-bank,  the  Delta  of  the  stream,  which 
had  never  risen  above  ^the  water  for  forty  years,  yet 
which  now,  so  still  had  been  the  bay  for  three  weeks, 
was  within  a  foot  of  the  surface  at  low  tide. 

A  quiet,  happy  time.  The  three  old  Master  Lees  lay 
all  day  on  the  sand,  where  the  fishing-boats  were  drawn 
up,  and  had  their  meals  brought  to  them  by  young  male 
relatives,  who  immediately  pulled  off  every  rag  of 
clothes  they  had,  and  went  into  the  water  for  an  hour 
or  two.  The  minding  of  these  'ere  clothes,  and  the 
looking  out  to  sea,  was  quite  enough  employment  for 
these  three  old  cronies.  They  never  fell  out  once  for 
three  weeks.  They  used  to  talk  about  the  war,  or  the 
cholera,  which  was  said  to  be  here,  or  there,  or  coming, 
or  gone.  But  they  cared  little  about  that.  Eavenshoe 
was  not  a  cholera  place.  It  had  never  come  there 
before,  and  they  did  not  think  that  it  was  coming  now. 
They  were  quite  right ;  it  never  came.  Cuthbert  used 
his  influence,  and  got  the  folks  to  move  some  cabbage 
stalks,  and  rotten  fish,  just  to  make  sure,  as  he  said. 
They  would  have  done  more  for  him  than  that  just 
now  ;  so  it  was  soon  accomplished.  The  juvenile  popu- 
lation, which  is  the  pretty  way  of  saying  tiie  children, 
might  have  offered  considerable  opposition  to  certain 
articles  of  merchandise  being  removed  without  due 
leave  obtained  and  given ;  but,  when  it  was  done,  they 
were  all  in  the  water  as  naked  as  they  were  born. 
When  it  was  over  they  had  good  sense  enough  to  see 
that  it  could  not  be  helped.     These  sweeping  measures 
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of  reform,  however,  are  apt  to  bear  hard  on  particular 
cases.  For  instance,  young  James  Lee,  great-grandson 
of  Master  James  Lee,  up  to  Slarrow,  lost  six  dozen 
(some  say  nine,  but  that  I  don't  believe)  of  oyster  shells, 
which  he  was  storing  up  for  a  grotto.  Cuthbert  very 
properly  refunded  the  price  of  them,  which  amounted 
to  two-pence. 

"  Nonsense,  again,"  you  say.  NMiy,  no  I  AVliat  I 
have  written  above  is  not  nonsense.  The  whims  and 
oddities  of  a  village ;  which  one  has  seen  with  one's  own 
eyes,  and  heard  with  one's  own  ears,  are  not  nonsense. 
I  knew,  when  I  began,  what  I  had  to  say  in  this  chapter, 
and  I  have  just  followed  on  a  train  of  images.  And  the 
more  readily,  because  I  know  that  what  I  have  to  say  in 
this  chapter  must  be  said  without  effort  to  be  said  well. 

If  I  thought  I  was  writing  for  a  reader  who  was 
going  to  criticise  closely  my  way  of  telling  my  story,  I 
tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I  should  tell  my  story  very 
poorly  indeed.  Of  course  I  must  submit  to  the  same 
criticism  as  my  betters.  But  there  are  times  when  I 
feel  that  I  must  have  my  reader  go  hand  in  hand  with 
me.  To  do  so,  he  must  follow  the  same  train  of  ideas 
as  I  do.  At  such  times  I  write  as  naturally  as  I  can.  I 
see  that  greater  men  than  I  have  done  the  same.  I  see 
that  Captain  Marryat,  for  instance,  at  a  particular  part 
of  his  noblest  novel,  "  The  King's  Own,"  has  put  in  a 
chapter  about  his  grandmother  and  the  spring  tide?, 
which,  for  perfect  English  and  rough  humour,  it  is  hard 
to  match  any^vhere. 

s2 
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I  have  not  dared  to  play  the  fool,  as  he  has,  for  two 
reasons.  The  first,  that  I  could  not  play  it  so  well,  and 
the  second,  that  I  have  no  frightful  tragedy  to  put 
before  you,  to  counterbalance  it,  as  he  had.  Well,  it  is 
time  that  this  rambling  came  to  an  end.  I  hope  that  I 
have  not  rambled  too  far,  and  bored  you.  That  would 
be  very  unfortunate  just  now. 

Kavenshoe  bay  again,  then — in  the  pleasant  summer 
drought  I  have  been  speaking  of  before.  Father  Mack- 
worth  and  the  two  Tiernays  w^ere  lying  on  the  sand, 
looking  to  sea.  Cuthbert  had  gone  off  to  send  away 
some  boys  who  were  bathing  too  near  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  and  hunting  his  precious  salmon.  The  younger 
Tiernay  had  recently  taken  to  collect  "  common 
objects  of  the  shore" — a  pleasant,  healthy  mania 
which  prevailed  about  that  time.  He  had  been  dab- 
bling among  the  rocks  at  the  western  end  of  the  bay, 
and  had  just  joined  his  brother  and  Father  Mackworth 
with  a  tin-box  full  of  all  sorts  of  creatures,  and  he 
turned  them  out  on  the  sand  and  called  theu'  attention 
to  them. 

"A  very  good  morning's  work,  my  brother,"  he  said, 
"  These  anemones  are  all  good  and  rare  ones." 

"  Bedad,"  said  the  jolly  priest,  "  they'd  need  be  of 
some  value,  for  they  ain't  pretty  to  look  at ;  what's  this 
cockle  now  wid  the  long  red  spike  coming  out  of  him?" 

"  Cardium  tuberculatum." 

"See  here,  Mackworth,"  said  Tiernay,  rolling  over 
toward  him  on  the  sand  with  the  shell  in  his  hand. 
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"Here's  the  rid-nosed  oystlier  of  Carlingford.  Ye 
remember  the  legend  about  it,  surely  ?  " 

"  I  don't,  indeed,"  said  Mackworth,  angrily,  pretty 
sure  that  Father  Tiernay  was  going  to  talk  nonsense, 
but  not  exactly  knowing  how  to  stop  him. 

"  Not  know  the  legend  !  "  said  Father  Tiernay.  "  ^\^ly, 
when  Saint  Bridget  was  hurrying  across  the  sand,  to 
attend  Saint  Patrick  in  his  last  illness,  poor  dear,  this 
divide  of  a  oysther  was  sunning  himself  on  the  shore, 
and,  as  she  went  by,  he  winked  at  her  holiness  ^dth  the 
wicked  eye  of  'um,  and  he  says,  says  he,  '  Xate  ankles 
enough,  anyhow,'  he  'says.  '  Ye're  drunk  ye  spalpeen,' 
says  St.  Bridget,  'to  talk  like  that  at  an  honest  gentle- 
woman.' '  Sorra  a  bit  of  me,'  says  the  oysther.  'Ye're 
always  drunk,'  says  St.  Bridget.  '  Drunk  yourself,'  says 
the  oysther ;  '  I'm  fastin  from  licker  since  the  tide  went 
down.'  '  What  makes  yer  nose  so  red,  ye  scoundrel  ? " 
says  St.  Bridget :  *  Xo  ridder  nor  yer  own,*  says  the 
oysther,  getting  angry.  For  the  Saint  was  stricken  in 
years,  and  red-nosed  by  rayson  of  being  out  in  all 
w^eathers,  seeing  to  this  and  to  tliat.  '  Yer  nose  is  red 
through  drink,'  says  she,  '  and  yer  nose  shall  stay  as  rid 
as  mine  is  now,  till  the  day  of  judgment/  And  that's 
the  legend  about  St.  Bridget  and  the  Carlingford  oysther, 
and  ye  ought  to  be  ashamed  that  ye  never  heard  it 
before." 

"I  wish,  sir,"  said  Mackworth,  "that  you  could 
possibly  stop  yourself  from  talking  this  preposterous, 
indecent   nonsense.     Surely  the   first  and   noblest  of 
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Irish  Saints  may  claim  exemption  from  your  clumsy 
wit." 

"  Begorra,  I'm  catching  it,  Mr.  Eavenshoe,"  said 
Tiernay. 

"  What  for  ?"  said  Cuthbert,  who  had  just  come  up. 

*'  Why,  for  telling  a  legend.  Sure,  I  made  it  up  on 
the  spot.  But  it  is  none  the  w^orse  for  that ;  d'ye  think 
so  now  ? " 

"  lS^ot  much  the  better,  I  should  think,"  said  Cuthbert, 
laudiiniT. 

"  Allow  me  to  say,"  said  Mackworth,  "  that  I  never 
heard  such  shameless,  blasphemous  nonsense  in  my 
Hfe." 

The  younger  Tiernay  was  frightened,  and  began  gather- 
ing up  liis  shells  and  weeds.  His  handsome  weak  face 
was  turned  towards  the  great,  strong,  coarse  face  of  his 
brother,  with  a  look  of  terror,  and  his  fingers  trembled 
as  he  put  the  sea-spoils  into  his  box.  Cuthbert,  watching 
them  both,  guessed  that  sometimes  Patlier  Tiernay  could 
show  a  violent,  headlong  temper,  and  that  his  brother 
had  seen  an  outbreak  of  this  kind  and  trembled  for  one 
now.  It  was  only  a  guess,  possibly  a  good  one ;  but 
there  were  no  signs  of  such  an  outbreak  now.  Father 
Tiernay  only  lay  back  on  the  sand  and  laughed,  without 
a  cloud  on  his  face. 

*'  Bedad,"  he  said,  "  I've  been  lying  on  the  sand,  and 
the  sun  has  got  into  my  stomach  and  made  me  talk 
nonsense.  When  I  was  a  gossoon,  I  used  to  sleep  with 
the  pig ;  and  it  was  a  poor  feeble-minded  pig,  as  never 
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got  fat  on  petaty  skins.  If  folly's  catcliin',  I  must  have 
caught  it  from  that  pig.  Did  ye  ever  hear  the  legend 
of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole's  wooden-legged  sow,  Mack- 
worth?'' 

It  was  evident,  after  this,  that  the  more  Mackworth 
fulminated  against  good  Father  Tiernay's  unutterable 
nonsense,  the  more  he  would  talk ;  so  he  rose  and 
moved  sulkily  away.  Cuthbert  asked  him,  laughing, 
what  the  story  was. 

"  Faix,"  said  Tiernay,  "  I  ain't  sure,  principally  because 
I  havn't  had  time  to  invent  it ;  but  we've  got  rid  of 
Mackworth,  and  can  now  discourse  reasonable." 

Cuthbert  sent  a  boy  up  to  the  hall  for  some  towels, 
and  then  lay  down  on  the  sand  beside  Tiernay.  He 
was  very  fond  of  that  man  in  spite  of  his  recldess 
Irish  habit  of  talking  nonsense.  He  was  not  alone 
there.  I  think  that  every  one  who  knew  Tiernay  liked 
him. 

They  lay  on  the  sand  together,  those  tlu-ee ;  and, 
when  Father  Mackworth's  anger  had  evaporated,  he 
came  back  and  lay  beside  him.  Tiernay  put  his  hand 
out  to  him,  and  Mackworth  shook  it,  and  they  were 
reconciled.  I  believe  Mackworth  esteemed  Tiernay, 
though  they  were  so  utterly  unlike  in  character  and 
feeling.  I  know  that  Tiernay  had  a  certain  admiration 
for  Mackworth. 

"Do  you  think,  now,"  said  Tiernay,  "that  you 
Englishmen  enjoy  such  a  scene  and  such  a  time  as  this 
as  much  as  we  Irishmen  do  ?     I  cannot  tell.     You  talk 
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better  about  it.  You  Lave  a  dozen  poets  to  our  one. 
Our  best  poet,  I  take  it,  is  Tommy  Moore.  You  class 
him  as  third-rate ;  but  I  doubt,  mind  you,  whether  you 
feel  nature  so  acutely  as  we  do." 

"  I  think  we  do/'  said  Cuthbert,  eagerly.  "  I  cannot 
think  that  you  can  feel  the  beauty  of  the  scene  we  are 
looking  at  more  deeply  than  I  do.  You  feel  nature  as 
in  '  Silent  O'Moyle  ; '  we  feel  it  as  in  Keats'  *  St.  Agnes' 
Eve.'" 

He  was  sitting  up  on  the  sand,  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  None  of  them 
spoke  for  a  time ;  and  he,  looking  seaward,  said,  idly, 
in  a  low  voice — 

*' '  St.  Agnes'  Eve.    Ah  !  bitter  chill  it  was. 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold  ; 
The  hare  limped,  trembling,  through  the  frozen  grass  ; 
And  drowsy  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold.'  " 

What  was  the  poor  lad  thinking  of?  God  knows. 
There  are  times  when  one  can't  follow  the  train  of  a 
man's  thoughts — only  treasure  up  their  spoken  words 
as  priceless  relics. 

His  beautiful  face  was  turned  towards  the  dying  sun, 
and  in  that  face  there  was  a  look  of  such  kindly,  quiet 
peace,  that  they  who  watched  it  were  silent,  and  waited 
to  hear  what  he  would  say. 

The  western  headland  was  black  before  the  afternoon 
sun,  and,  far  to  sea,  Lundy  lay  asleep  in  a  golden  haze. 
All  before  them  the  summer  sea  heaved  between  the 
capes,  and  along  the  sand,  and  broke  in  short  crisp  surf 
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at  their  feet,  gently  moving  tlie  seaweed,  the  sand,  and 

the  shells. 

"  St.  Agnes'  Eve,"  he  said  again.     "  Ah,  yes !  that  is 

one  of  the  poems  ^vritten  by  Protestants  which  help  to 

make  men   Catholics.      Nine-tenths   of   their   highest 

religious   imagery   is    taken    from    Catholicism.     The 

English  poets  liave  nothing  to  supply  the  place  of  it. 

Milton  felt  it,  and  wrote  about  it;  yes,  after  ranging 

through  all  heathendom  for  images,  he  comes  home  to 

us  at  last : — 

" '  Let  ray  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antique  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows,  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light.' 

"  Yes  ;  he  could  feel  for  that  cloister  life.  The  highest 
form  of  human  happiness !  We  have  the  poets  with 
us,  at  all  events.  Why,  what  is  the  most  perfect  bijou 
of  a  poem  in  the  English  language  ?  Tennyson's  '  St. 
Agnes.'     He  had  to  come  to  us." 

The  poor  fellow  looked  across  the  sea,  which  was 
breaking  in  crisp  ripples  at  his  feet  among  the  seaweed, 
the  sand,  and  the  shells ;  and,  as  they  listened,  they 
heard  him  say,  almost  passionately — 

" '  Break  up  the  heavens,  oh  Lord  !  and  far 
Through  all  yon  starhght  keen 
Draw  rae,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star 
In  raiment  white  and  clean.' 

*'  They  have  taken  our  churches  from  us,  and  driven 
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US  into  Birmingham-built  cliapels.  They  sneer  at  us, 
but  they  forget  that  we  built  their  arches  and  stained 
their  glass  for  them.  Art  has  revenged  herself  on  them 
for  their  sacrilege  by  quitting  earth  in  disgust.  They 
have  robbed  us  of  our  churches  and  our  revenues,  and 
turned  us  out  on  the  world.  Ay,  but  we  are  revenged. 
They  don't  know  the  use  of  them  now  they  have  got 
them;  and  the  only  men  who  could  teach  them,  the 
Tractarians,  are  abused  and  persecuted  by  them  for 
their  superior  knowledge." 

So  he  rambled  on,  looking  seaward ;  at  his  feet  the 
surf  playing  with  the  sand,  the  seaweed,  and  the  shells. 

He  made  a  very  long  pause,  and  then,  when  they 
thought  that  he  was  thinking  of  something  qiiite 
different,  he  suddenly  said — 

*'  I  don't  believe  it  matters  whether  a  man  is  buried 
in  the  chancel,  or  out  of  it.  But  they  are  mad  to  dis- 
courage such  a  feeling  as  that,  and  not  make  use  of  it. 
Am  I  the  w^orse  man  because  I  fancy  that,  when  I  lie 
there  so  quiet,  I  shall  hear  above  my  head  the  footfalls 
of  those  who  go  to  kneel  around  the  altar  ?  What  is  it 
one  of  them  says — 

"  *  Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 
The  chaUce  of  the  grapes  of  God.' " 

He  very  seldom  spoke  so  much  as  this.  They  were 
surprised  to  hear  him  ramble  on  so ;  but  it  was  an 
afternoon  in  which  it  was  natural  to  sit  upon  the  shore 
and  talk,  saying  ."straight  on  just  what  came  uppermost 
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— a  quiet,  pleasant  afternoon  ;  an  afternoon  to  lie  upon 
the  sand  and  conjure  up  old  memories. 

"  I  have  been  rambling,  hav'n't  I  ? "  he  said  x:)resently. 
"  Have  I  been  talking  aloud,  or  only  thinking  ? " 

"  You  have  been  talking,"  said  Tiernay,  wondering  at 
such  a  question. 

"  Have  I  ?  I  thought  I  had  been  only  thinking.  I 
will  go  and  bathe,  I  think,  and  clear  my  head  from 
dreams.  I  must  have  been  quoting  poetry,  then,"  he 
added,  smiling. 

"  Ay,  and  quoting  it  well  too,"  said  Tiernay. 

A  young  fisherman  was  w^aiting  with  a  boat,  and  the 
lad  had  come  with  his  towels.  He  stepped  lazily  across 
the  sand  to  the  boat,  and  tliey  shoved  off. 

Besides  the  murmur  of  the  surf  upon  the  sand, 
playing  with  the  shells  and  seaweed ;  besides  the 
shouting  of  the  bathing  boys ;  besides  the  voices  of  the 
home -returning  fishermen,  carried  sharp  and  distinct 
along  the  water ;  besides  the  gentle  chafing  of  the 
stream  among  the  pebbles,  was  there  no  other  sound 
upon  the  beach  that  afternoon?  Yes,  a  sound  different 
to  all  these.  A  loud-sounding  alarm  drum,  beating 
more  rapidly  and  furiously  each  moment,  but  only 
heard  by  one  man,  and  not  heeded  by  him. 

The  tide  drawing  eastward,  and  a  gentle  wind 
following  it,  hardly  enough  to  fill  the  sails  of  the  lazy 
fishing-boats  and  keep  them  to  their  course.  Here  and 
there  among  the  leeward  part  of  the  fleet,  you  might 
hear  the   sound  of  an   oar  workimr   in  the  rowlocks. 
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sleepily  coming  over  the  sea  and  mingling  liarmoiiiously 
with  the  rest. 

The  yoiuig  man  with  Cuthbert  rowed  out  a  little 
distance,  and  then  they  saw  Cuthbert  standing  in  the 
prow  undressing  himself.  The  fishing-boats  near  him 
luffed  and  hu^Tiedly  put  out  oars,  to  keep  away.  The 
Squire  was  going  to  bathe,  and  no  Eavenshoe  man  was 
ill-mannered  enough  to  come  near. 

Those  on  the  shore  saw  him  standing  stripped  for  one 
moment — a  tall  majestic  figure.  Then  they  saw  liim 
plunge  into  the  water  and  begin  swimming. 

And  then  ; — it  is  an  easy  task  to  tell  it.  They  saw  his 
head  go  under  water,  and,  though  they  started  on  their 
feet  and  waited  till  seconds  grew  to  minutes  and  hope 
was  dead,  it  never  rose  again.  Without  one  cr}',  with- 
out one  struggle,  without  even  one  last  farewell  wave 
of  the  hand,  as  the  familiar  old  landscape  faded  on  his 
eyes  for  ever,  poor  Cuthbert  went  down ;  to  be  seen  no 
more  until  the  sea  gave  up  its  dead.  The  poor  w^ild, 
passionate  heart  had  fluttered  itself  to  rest  for  ever. 

The  surf  still  gently  playing  with  the  sand,  the  sea 
changing  from  purple  to  gi'ey,  and  from  grey  to  black, 
under  the  fading  twilight.  The  tide  sweeping  westward 
towards  the  tall  black  headland,  towards  the  slender- 
curved  thread  of  the  new  moon,  which  grew  more  bril- 
liant as  the  sun  dipped  to  his  rest  in  the  red  Atlantic. 

Groups  of  fishermen  and  sea  boys  and  servants,  that 
followed  the  ebbing  tide  as  it  went  westward,  peering 
into  the  crisping  surf  to  see  something  they  knew  was 
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there.  One  group  that  paused  among  the  tumbled 
boulders  on  the  edge  of  the  retreating  surges,  under  the 
dark  promontor}%  and  bent  over  something  -which  lay  at 
their  feet. 

The  naked  corpse  of  a  young  man,  calm  and  beautiful 
in  death,  lying  quiet  and  still  between  two  rocks,  softly 
pillowed  on  a  bed  of  green  and  puqDle  seaweed.  And  a 
priest  that  stood  upon  the  shore,  and  cried  wildly  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  *'  Oh,  my  God,  I  loved  him  !  My 
God  !  my  God !  I  loved  him  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  SECOND  COLUMN  OF  "  THE  TIMES "  OF  THIS  DATE, 
WITH  OTHER  MATTERS. 

"  TOMATO.    Slam  the  door  !  " 

"  EDWARD.  Come  at  once ;  poor  Maria  is  in  sad  distress. 
Toodlekiiis  stole  ! ! ! " 

"J.  B.  can  return  to  his  deeply  afflicted  family  if  he  likes,  or 
remain  away  if  he  likes.  The  A  F,  one  and  all,  will  view  either  course 
with  supreme  indifference.  Should  he  choose  the  former  alternative, 
he  is  requested  to  be  as  quick  as  possible.  If  the  latter,  to  send  the 
key  of  the  cellaret." 

"  LOST.  A  little  black  and  tan  lady's  lap  dog.  Its  real  name  is 
Pussy,  but  it  will  answer  to  the  name  of  Toodlekins  best.  If  any 
gentleman,  living  near  Kensal  Green  or  Kentish  To^vn,  should  happen, 
perfectly  accidentally  of  course,  to  have  it  in  his  possession,  and  would 
be  so  good  as  to  bring  it  to  997,  Sloane  Street,  I  would  give  him  a 
sovereign  and  welcome,  and  not  a  single  question  asked,  upon  my  honour." 

It  becomes  evident  to  me  that  the  dog  Toodlekins, 
mentioned  in  the  second  advertisement,  is  the  same  dog 
alluded  to  in  the  fourth  ;  unless  you  resort  to  the  theory 
that  two  dogs  were  stolen  on  the  same  day,  and  that  both 
were  called  Toodlekins.  And  you  are  hardly  prepared 
to  do  that,  I  fancy.  Consequently,  you  arrive  at  this, 
that  the  "  ]\Iaria "  of  the  second  advertisement,  is  the 
"  little  black  and  tan  lady"  of  the  fourth.  And  that,  in 
1854,  she  lived  at  997,  Sloane  Street.  Who  was  she? 
Had  she  made   a  fortune  Ijy  exhibiting   herself  in  a 
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caravan  like  Mrs.  Gamp's  spotted  negress,  and  taken  a 
house  in  Sloane  Street,  for  herself,  Toodlekins,  and  the 
person  who  advertised  for  Edward  to  come  and  comfort 
her  ?  Again,  who  was  Edward  ?  Was  he  her  l3rother  ? 
Was  he  sometliing  nearer  and  dearer  ?  Was  he  ena- 
moured of  her  person  or  her  property  ?  I  fear  the  latter. 
Who  could  tndy  love  a  little  black  and  tan  lady  ? 

Again.  The  wording  of  her  advertisement  gives  rise 
to  this  train  of  thought.  Two  persons  must  always  be 
concerned  in  stealing  a  dog — the  person  who  steals  the 
dog,  and  the  person  who  has  the  dog  stolen  ;  because,  if 
the  dog  did  not  belong  to  any  one,  it  is  evident  that  no 
one  could  steal  it.  To  put  it  more  scientifically,  there 
must  be  an  active  and  a  passive  agent.  Now,  I'll  bet  a 
dirty  old  dishcloth  against  the  New  York  Herald,  which 
is  pretty  even  betting,  that  our  little  black  and  tan  friend, 
Maria,  had  been  passive  agent  in  a  dog- stealing  case 
more  than  once  before  this,  or  why  does  she  mention 
these  two  localities  ?  But  we  must  get  on  to  the  other 
advertisements. 

"LOST.  A  large  wliite  bull-dog,  very  red  about  tlie  eyes  ;  des- 
perately savage.  Answers  to  the  name  of  'Billy.'  The  advertiser 
begs  that  any  person  finding  him  will  be  very  careful  not  to  irritate 
him.  The  best  way  of  securing  him  is  to  make  him  pin  another  dog, 
and  then  tie  his  four  legs  together  and  muzzie  him.  Any  one  bringing 
him  to  the  Coach  and  Horses,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  will  be  rewarded." 

He  seems  to  have  been  found  the  same  day,  and  by 
some  one  who  was  a  bit  of  a  wag ;  for  the  very  next 
advertisement  nms  thus  : 
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"  FOUND.  A  large  white  bull-dog,  very  red  about  the  eyes  ;  des- 
perately savage.  The  owner  can  have  him  at  once,  by  applying  to 
Queen's  jNIew's,  Belgrave  Street,  and  paying  the  price  of  the  advertise- 
ment and  the  cost  of  a  new  pad  groom,  aged  18,  as  the  dog  has  bitten 
one  so  severely  about  the  knee  that  it  is  necessary  to  sell  him  at  once 
to  drive  a  cab." 

"  LOST.  Somewhere  between  Mile-end  Road  and  Putney  Bridge, 
an  old  leathern  piu-se,  containing  a  counterfeit  sixpence,  a  lock  of  hair 
in  a  paper,  and  a  twenty-pound  note.  Any  one  bringing  the  note  to 
267,  Tylney  Street,  jNIayfair,  may  keep  the  purse  and  the  rest  of  its 
contents  for  their  trouble." 

This  was  a  very  shabby  advertisement.  The  next, 
though  coming  from  an  attorney's  office,  is  much  more 
munificent.  It  quite  makes  one's  mouth  water,  and 
envy  the  lucky  fellow  who  would  answer  it. 

"ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  REWARD.  Register  wanted. 
To  parish  clerks.  Any  person  who  can  discover  the  register  of  mar- 
riage between  Petre  Ravenshoe,  Esq.  of  Ravenshoe,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  and  ]\Iaria  Dawson,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  solemnised 
in  or  about  the  year  1778,  will  receive  the  above  reward,  on  communi- 
cating with  Messrs.  Compton  and  Brogden,  solicitors,  2004,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields." 

Tomato  slammed  the  door  as  he  was  told.  Edward 
dashed  up  to  997,  Sloane  Street,  in  a  hansom  cab,  just 
as  the  little  black  and  tan  lady  paid  one  sovereign  to  a 
gentleman  in  a  velveteen  shooting-coat,  from  Kentish 
town,  and  hugged  Toodlekins  to  her  bosom.  J.  B.  came 
home  to  his  afflicted  famOy  with  the  key  of  the  cellaret. 
The  white  bull-dog  was  restored  to  the  prizefighter,  and 
the  groom  lad  received  shin-plaster  and  was  sent  home 
tipsy.  Nay,  even  an  honest  man,  finding  that  the  note 
was  stopped,  took  it  to  Tylney  Street  and  got  a  half-a- 
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crown.  But  no  one  ever  answered  the  advertisement  of 
Lord  Saltire's  solicitor  about  the  marriage  register.  The 
long  summer  dragged  on.  The  square  grew  dry  and 
dusty;  business  grew  slack,  and  the  clerks  grew  idle; 
but  no  one  came.  As  they  sat  there  drinking  ginger- 
beer,  and  looking  out  at  the  parched  lilacs  and  labur- 
nums, talking  about  the  theatres,  and  the  war,  and  the 
cholera,  it  grew  to  be  a  joke  with  them.  When  any 
shabby  man  in  black  was  seen  coming  across  the  square, 
they  would  say  to  one  another,  "Here  comes  the  man 
to  answer  Lord  Saltire's  advertisement."  Many  men  in 
black,  shabby  and  smart,  came  across  the  square  and 
into  the  office ;  but  none  had  a  word  to  say  about  the 
marriage  of  Petre  Eavenshoe  with  Maria  Dawson,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1778. 

Once,  during  that  long,  sad  summer,  the  little  shoe- 
black thought  he  w^ould  saunter  up  to  the  house  in 
South  Audley  Street,  before  which  he  had  ^vaited  so 
long  one  night  to  meet  Charles,  who  had  never  come. 
Not  perhaps  with  any  hope.  Only  that  he  would  like 
to  see  the  place  which  his  friend  had  appointed.  He 
might  come  back  there  some  day;  who  could  tell? 

Almost  every  house  in  South  Audley  Street  had  the 
shutters  closed.  When  he  came  opposite  Lord  Ascot's 
house,  he  saw  the  shutters  were  closed  there  too.  But 
more ;  at  the  second  story  there  was  a  great  painted 
board  hung  edgeways,  all  scarlet  and  gold.  There  was 
some  wTiting  on  it  too,  on  a  scroll.  He  could  spell  a 
little  now,  thanks  to  the  ragged-school,  and  he  spelt  out 

VOL.  n.  T 
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'•  Cliristus  Salvator  mens."    AAHiat  could  that  mean  ?  he 
wondered. 

There  was  an  old  woman  in  the  area,  holding  two  of 
the  rails  in  her  hands,  and  restmg  her  chin  on  the  kerb- 
stone, looking  along  the  hot  desolate  street.  Our  friend 
went  over  and  spoke  to  her. 

"  I  say,  Missis,"  he  said,  "  what's  that  thing  up 
there?" 

"  That's  the  scutching,  my  man,"  said  she. 

"  The  scutchings  !  " 

"  Ah  !  My  Lord's  dead.  Died  last  Friday  week,  and 
they've  took  him  down  to  the  country  house,  to  bury 
him." 

"My  Lord?"  said  the  boy;  "was  he  the  one  as  used 
to  wear  top-boots,  and  went  for  a  soger  ? " 

The  old  woman  had  never  seen  my  lord  wear  top- 
boots.  Had  hearn  tell,  though,  as  his  father  used  to, 
and  drive  a  coach  and  four  in  'em.  None  on  *em  hadn't 
gone  for  sogers,  neither. 

"  But  what's  the  scutching  for  ? "  asked  the  boy. 

They  put  it  up  for  a  year,  like  for  a  monument,  she 
said  She  couldn't  say  what  the  writing  on  it  meant. 
It  was  my  lord's  motter,  that  was  all  she  knowd.  And, 
being  a  tender-hearted  old  woman,  and  not  havmg  the 
fear  of  thieves  before  her  eyes,  she  had  taken  him  down 
into  the  kitchen,  and  fed  him.  WTien  he  returned  to 
the  upper  regions,  he  was  "  collared  "  by  a  policeman, 
on  a  charge  of  "  area  sneaking,"  but,  after  explanations, 
was  let  go,  to  paddle  home,  barefooted,  to  the  cholera- 
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stricken  court  where  he  lived,  little  dreaming,  poor  lad, 
what  an  important  part  he  was  accidentally  to  play  in 
this  history  hereafter. 

They  laid  poor  Lord  Ascot  to  sleep  in  the  chancel  at 
Ranford,  and  Lady  Ascot  stood  over  the  grave  like  a 
grey,  old,  storm-beaten  tower.  "  It  is  strange,  James," 
she  said  to  Lord  Saltire  that  day,  "  you  and  I  being  left 
like  this,  with  the  young  ones  going  down  around  us 
like  grass.  Surely  our  summons  must  come  soon, 
James.     It's  weary,  weary  waiting." 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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characteristics  of  all  Mr.  Brimley's  writings  on  subjects  that  really  penetrated  ajid  fuUy^ossessed 
his  nature." — Nonconformist. 
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RUTH     AND     HER     FRIENDS. 

A  STORY   FOR  GIRLS. 

With  Frontispiece.     Third  Edition.     Royal  16mo.  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  5s. 

"  A  book  which  girls  will  read  withavidity,  and  cannot  fail  to  profit  hy."— Literary  Churchman. 

DAVID,      KING      OF      ISRAEL. 

A  HISTORY   FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

BY  JOSIAH  WRIGHT, 

HEAD  MASTER  OF  SUTTON   COLDFIELD   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

With    Illustrations.       Royal  16mo.   cloth,   gilt  leaves,    5s. 
"  An  excellent  book  .  .  .  well  conceived,  and  well  worked  out."— Li^rari/ C/ittrcftrre<z7i. 

AGNES     HOPETOUN'S 
SCHOOLS     AND      HOLIDAYS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT  (Author  of  "Margaret  Maitland.") 

With  Frontispiece.     Royal  16mo,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  5s. 

"Described  with  exquisite  reality  .  .  .  teaching  the  young  pure  and  good  lessons."— John 
Bull. 

OUR     YEAR. 

A  CHILD'S   BOOK   IN  PROSE  AND   RHYME. 
BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    ''jOHN     HALIFAX." 

With   numerous   Illustrations   by   Clarence   Dobell, 
Royal  16mo.  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  5s. 
"Just  the  book  we  could  msh  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  child." — English  Churchman. 

LITTLE  ESTELLA,&  OTHER  FAIRYTALES. 

BY   MAY  BEVERLEY. 

With  Frontispiece.     Royal  16mo.  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  5s. 

"  Very  pretty,  pure  in  conception,  and  simply,  gracefully  related  .  .  .  genuine  storj'-telling. " 
— Daily  News. 

MY      FIRST     JOURNAL: 

A    BOOK    FOR    CHILDREN. 

BY   GEORGIANA  M.  CRAIK,   Author  of  "Lost  and  Won." 

With  Frontispiece.     Royal  16mo.  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  4s.  6d. 

*'True  to  Nature  and  to  a  fine  kind  of  nature  .  .  .  the  stj'le  is  simple  and  graceful  .  .  . 

work  of  Art,  clever  and  healthy  toned."— Globe. 
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BROKEN      TROTH: 

Ji.    TALE  OF  TUSCAN  LIFE,  FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 

BY   PHILIP   IRETON. 

Two  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  125. 

"The  style  is  so  easy  and  natural.  .  .  .  The  story  is  well  told  from  beginning  to  end."— Press. 

"  A  genuine  Italian  tale — a  true  picture  of  the  Tuscan  peasant  population,  with  all  their  virtues; 
faults,  weaknesses,  follies,  and  even  vices.  .  .  .  The  best  Italian  tale  that  has  been  published 
since  the  appearance  of  the  '  Promessi  Sposi '  of  Manzoni.  .  .  .  The  '  Broken  Troth '  is  one  of 
those  that  cannot  be  read  but  with  itleasure."— London  Review. 

THE     MOOR     COTTAGE: 

:a  tale  of  home  life, 
by  may  beverley, 

AUTHOR  OF    "little   ESTELLA,    AND  OTHER  FAIRY  TALES  FOR  THE  YOUNG." 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

"This  channing  tale  is  told  with  such  excellent  art,  that  it  reads  like  an  episode  from  real  life."! 
—Atlas. 

ARTIST    AND    CRAFTSMAN. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

"  Its  power  is  unquestionable,  its  felicity  of  expression  great,  its  plot  fresh,  and  its  characters 
very  natural.  .  .  .  Wherever  read,  it  will  be  enthusiastically  admired  and  cherished."— iJfonii7ijr 
Herald. 

A    LADY    IN    HER    OWN    RIGHT. 

BY  WESTLAND  MARSTON. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

"  Since  '  The  MiU  on  the  Floss  was  noticed,  we  have  read  no  work  of  fiction  which  we  can  so 
heartUy  recommend  to  our  readers  as  '  A  Lady  in  her  own  Right : '  tlie  plot,  incidents,  and 
characters  are  all  good :  the  style  is  simple  and  graceful ;  it  abounds  in  thoughts  judiciouslj' 
introduced  and  well  expressed,  and  throughout  a  kind,  liberal,  and  gentle  spirit."— Church  of 
England  Monthly  Review. 
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MEMOIR 
OF  THE  REV.  GEORGE  WAGNER, 

LATE  OF  ST.    STEPHEN'S,   BRIGHTON. 
BY  J.   K   SIMPKINSON",  M.A. 

RECTOR    OF    BRINGTON,    NORTHAMPTON. 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

"A  deeply  interesting  picture  of  the  life  of  one  of  a  class  of  men  who  are  indeed  the  salt  of  this 
land." — Morning  Herald. 

"A  biography  of  rare  excellence,  and  adapted  to  foster  in  young  minds  that  sense  of  duty  and 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  are  always  the  attendants  of  true  conversion,  but  are  seldom  obeyed 
and  cherished  as  by  George  Wagner." — WesUyan  Times. 


THE  PRISON  CHAPLAIN; 

A  MEMOIE  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  CLAY, 

LATE    CHAPLAIN   OP   PRESTON  GAOL. 

WITH  SELECTIONS  FROM    HIS  CORRESPONDENCE,  AND  A  SKETCH  OF  PRISON 
DISCIPLINE   IN   ENGLAND. 

BY   HIS   SON. 

With  Portrait.     8vo.  cloth,  158. 

"  It  presents  a  vigorous  account  of  the  Penal  system  in  England  in  past  times,  and  in  our 
own.  .  .  .  It  exliibits  in  detail  the  career  of  one  of  our  latest  prison  reformers;  alleged,  we  beheve 
■with  truth,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  successful,  and  certainly  in  his  judgments  and  opinions 
one  of  the  most  cautious  and  reasonable,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  ardent." — Saturday  Review. 

*'  It  cannot  fail  to  charm  by  its  lucid  delineations  of  a  character  as  happily  as  it  was  singularly 
constituted,  and  of  a  life  devoted  with  rare  constancy  and  inestimable  results  to  arduous  ill- 
requited  toil,  in  the  service  of  hvunamty."— Daily  News. 
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WORKS   BY   THE    EEV.  CHARLES    KINGSLEY, 

CHAPLAIX    IN   ORDINARY   TO   THi:   QUEEN, 

RECTOR   OF   EVER.SLEY, 

AND   PROFESSOR  OF  MODERN   HISTORY   IN   THE   UNIVERSITY  OF   CAMBRIDGE. 

WESTWAED      HO! 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

"  Mr.  Kingsley  has  selected  a  good  subject,  and  has  written  a  good  novel  to  an  excellent 
purpose." — Times. 

TWO     YEAES    AGO. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  63. 

"  In  'Two  Years  Ago,'  Mr.  Kingsley  is,  as  always,  genial,  large-hearted,  and  humorous  ;  with 
a  quick  eye  and  a  keen  relish  alike  for  what  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  for  what  is  genuine,  strong, 
and  earnest  in  xna.n"— Guardian. 

ALTON    LOCKE, 

TAILOR       AND        POET. 

A  XEW  EDITION. 

Extract  from  New  Preface. 

"  I  have  re-written  all  that  relates  to  Cambridge  ;  while  I  have  altered  hardly  one  word  in  the 
book  beside." 

%*  .  This  Edition  will  be   printed   in   Crown    8vo.  uniform  with  "  "Westward 
Ho  ! "  &c.  and  will  contain  a  New  Preface.  [Immediately. 

THE     HEROES: 

GREEK     FAIRY     TALES     FOR     THE     YOUNG. 
Second  Edition,  with  Illustrations.     Royal  16mo.  cloth,  5s. 

ALEXANDRIA    AND     HER     SCHOOLS. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE    LIMITS     OE    EXACT     SCIENCE 
AS   APPLIED   TO   HISTORY. 

INAUGURAL  LECTURE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 
Crown  8vo.  2«. 

PHAETHON: 

LOOSE  THOUGHTS  FOR  LOOSE   THINKERa 
Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  2s. 
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THE    KECOLLECTIONS    OF 
GEOFFRY  HAMLYN. 

BY   HENRY   KINGSLEY. 
Second  Edition,   cro\vn  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


"  Mr.  Hem-y  Kingsley  has  -written  a  work  that  keeps  up  its  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last— it  is  full  of  vigorous  stin-ing  life.  The  descriptions  of  Australian  life  in  the  early  colonial 
days  are  marked  by  an  unmistakable  touch  of  reality  and  personal  experience.  A  book  which 
the  public  will  be  more  inclined  to  read  than  to  criticise,  and  we  commend  them  to  each  other." 
— Athe^uBuvi. 


RAVENSHOE, 

A    NEW    NOVEL    BY    HENRY    KINGSLEY, 

IS  APPEARING  MONTHLY  IN 

MACMILLAN'S   MAGAZINE. 


"  One  of  the  best  tales  now  in  progress  in  our  periodicals."— Obscrrcr. 
"  Ravenshoe  will  form,  when  completed,   one  of   the    most    beautiful    novels  extant. 
Cantitridgt  Independent, 
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CAMBRIDGE  SCRAP  BOOK. 

CONTAINING,    IN   A   PICTORI.VL   FORM, 

A  REPORT  ON  THE  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,   HUMOURS,  &  PASTIMES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

CONTAINING  NEARLY  THREE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Oblong  royal  8vo.  half-bound,  7s.  Qd. 


UNIFORM    WITH   THE  ABOVE. 

THE  VOLUNTEER'S  SCRAP  BOOK. 

CONTAINING,   IN  A  PICTORIAL  FORM, 

THE    HUMOURS   AND    EXERCISES    OF    RIFLEMEN. 
Oblong  royal  8vo.  half-bound,  7s.  6d. 


STEAY  KOTES 

ON  FISHING  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

BY     CORNWALL     SIMEON, 
With  Illustrations.     73.  6d. 

11  this  teinarkably  agreeaVde  work  does  not  rival  in  popularity  the  celebrated  'Wliite's 
Selbome,'  it  will  not  be  ecause  it  dues  not  desen-e  it  .  ,  .  the  mind  is  almost  eatiated  with  a 
repletion  of  strange  facts  and  good  things." — Field. 


16  WORKS  ADAPTED  FOR  PRESENTS. 

GARIBALDI  AT  CAPREM. 

BY   COLONEL   VECCHJ. 

TRANSLATED      1  F  R  0:M        THE        ITALIAN. 

WITH  PREFACE  BY  MRS.  GASKELL, 

AND    A    VIEW    OF     THE     HOUSE    AT     CAPRERA. 

Fcap.  8vo.  38.  6d.  [This  day. 


NEW  VOLUME    OF 

YACATION  TOURISTS; 

OR, 

NOTES     OF     TRAVEL      IN      IS6I. 

The  Publishers  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  in  consequence  of 
the  great  success  which  attended  the  publication  of  *'  Vacation  TourIsts 
FOR  1860,"  they  have  made  arrangements  for  publishing  a  Volume  of  Tours 
in  1861.  This  volume  will  be  edited,  like  the  former  one,  by  FEANCIS 
GALTOIST,  M.A.  F.R.S.  The  Volume  will  be  ready  in  the  Spring,  and  will 
contain,  among  others,  the  following  : — 

I.  ST.  PETERSBURG  AND  MOSCOW.     By  the  Rev.  Archibald  Weir. 

II.  THE  COUNTRY  OF  SCHAMYL.     By  William  Marshall. 

III.  THE  MONKS  OF  MOUNT  ATHOS.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Tozer. 

IV.  THE  AM^VZON  AND  RIO  MADERA.     By  the  Rev.  Charles  Young. 
v.  SIX  WEEKS  IN  CANADA.     By  Capt.  R.  Collinson,  r.n.  c.b. 

VI.     A  NATURALISTS  IMPRESSION  OF  SPAIN.    By  P.  L.  Sclater,  Sec.  to  Zoological 

Society. 
VII.    GEOLOGICAL  NOTES  IN  AUVERGNE.     By  Archibald  Geikie. 
VIII.     NABLUS  AND  THE  SAMARITANS.     By  George  Grove. 
IX.     CHRISTMAS  IN  MONTENEGRO.     By  I.  M. 
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